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PREFACE 


This  thesis  originated  seven  years  ago  in  a  University  course  on 
nineteenth  century  English  Literature,  More  specifically,  it  began  with 
a  term  paper  on  the  Moral  and  Ethical  Implications  of  Darwin’s  Theory  of 
Evolution,  I  suppose  this  is  only  appropriate  since  someone  has  said 
that  God  died  in  November,  1859,  with  the  publication  of  Darwin’s  The 
Origin  of  Species.  It  seemed  to  me  apparent  that  literature  had  said 
a  lot  of  important  things  which  theology  had  never- -nor  has  even  yet-- 
adequately  recognized,  and  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  theology 
ever  seriously  attempts  to  deal  with  ideas  that  men  in  other  academic 
disciplines  are  expressing.  I  resolved  to  probe  this  matter  further 
if  the  opportunity  arose. 

When  considering  topics  for  a  thesis  two  years  later,  it  seemed 
to  me  feasible  to  undertake  such  a  study  in  more  current  terms.  What  I 
proposed  was  a  broad,  but  consequently  shallow,  study  which  would  have 
included  the  authors  William  Golding  and  John  Braine  as  well  as  Graham 
Greene  and  Albert  Camus,  with  theology  being  represented  by  Paul  Tillicho 
But  the  project,  still  only  vaguely  defined,  was  set  aside  in  favour  of 
more  pressing  academic  necessities. 

When  work  resumed,  the  project  was  deflected  to  its  present  course 
through  the  chance  reading  of  William  Hamilton's  article,  "The  Shape  of 
Radical  Theology."  The  theological  direction  which  he  represented  seemed, 
in  general  terms,  to  be  readily  identifiable  in  both  time  and  space,  and 
therefore  a  convenient  focus  for  a  study  of  the  contacts  between  literature 
and  theology* 

In  this  change  the  thesis  became  not  only  a  consideration  of  the 
relationship  of  literature  to  theology,  but  also,  as  a  case  study,  a 
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detailed  analysis  of  the  relevance  of  two  specific  authors,  Graham 
Greene  and  Albert  Camus,  to  an  understanding  of  those  men  termed  "God 
is  Dead"  theologians.  This  was  not  to  be  primarily  a  study  of  causality, 
but  a  study  of  their  common  roots  in  history  and  life,  their  points  of  sim¬ 
ilarity  and  divergence,  and  their  conclusions  as  potential  answers  to 
mutually  perceived  problems.  From  the  very  beginning  the  possibility 
existed  that  such  a  comparison  might  not  prove  to  be  even  valid,  let 
alone  significant.  While  to  the  writer's  satisfaction  it  proved  to  be 
both  valid  and  significant,  a  deliberate  attempt  has  nevertheless  been 
made  not  to  present  the  material  as  proof  of  foregone  conclusions, 
thereby  encouraging  the  reader  to  arrive  at  his  own. 

Indeed,  a  rigid  presentation  would  be  an  injustice  to  those  being 
considered,  for  the  burden  of  their  message  was  not  the  proof  of  any  sys¬ 
tem,  but  the  forceful  portrayal  of  a  vision  of  life — its  possibilities  for 
dignity  and  meaning  as  they  perceived  them. 

Consequently,  this  study  is  restricted  to  the  e Hue idation  of 
similarities  and  contrasts,  the  significance  of  which,  in  the  absence 
of  any  generally  accepted  criteria,  depend  largely  upon  the  perspective 
of  the  individual  reader.  Nevertheless,  in  our  compartmentalized  and 
individualistic  world,  the  most  critical  and  misunderstood  questions  we 
face  are  those  of  relationships:  man  to  man,  faith  to  life,  principle 
to  application,  art  to  theology.  This  project  is  therefore  undertaken 
in  the  personal  conviction  that  the  most  vital  and  creative  work  to  be 
done  in  theology  today  is  in  the  realm  of  understanding  and  utilizing 
the  dynamics  which  these  relationships  entail. 
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PART  Is 


THE  HISTORICAL,  CONTEXTUAL, 
AND 

PERSONALITY  PERSPECTIVES 
OF 


THIS  STUDY 


INTRODUCTIONS  A  STUDY  IN  RELATIONSHIPS 


The  fragmented  but  deeply  interdependent  world  of  the  twentieth 
century  bears  little  resemblance  tc  that  of  the  first  century,  the 
century  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  formulation  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  question  therefore  constantly  being  asked  is  that  concerning  the 
continued  relevance  of  this  faith •  The  theologian  in  his  attempt  to 
keep  one  foot  firmly  planted  upon  the  '’eternal  verities"  of  the  historic 
faith,  while  the  other  rests  solidly  on  the  existential  experience  of 
life,  has  been  forced  to  spread  them  farther  and  farther  apart,  tc  the 
point  where  many  are  doubting  his  ability  to  perform  the  feat  at  all* 

Those  who  are  content  to  settle  for  only  one  of  the  alternatives  are 
becoming  ever  more  numerous  and  influential,  both  within  and  without 
the  theological  community 

They  perceive  three  fundamental  responses  to  life  open  to  man.  He 
can  either  accept  God,  proclaim  his  own  capacity  to  be  the  master  of  all 
things,  or  view  the  whole  world  as  absurdly  fatalistic.  The  Christian 
has  always  clung  to  the  first  of  these,  with  the  atheist  tending  toward 
the  last.  Between  them  stand  those  in  the  tradition  of  the  Progressivists 9 
Utilitarians,  and  humanists  who  look  toward  the  natural  dignity  and 
perfectability  of  man.  While  in  the  first  case  man  exchanges  a  measure  of 
his  freedom  for  the  security  and  purposefulness  of  God;  and  in  the  third 
case  he  retains  freedom  but  sacrifices  meaning;  in  between  he  attempts 
to  synthesize  both  meaning  and  freedom  within  his  own  being. 

While  men  throughout  the  ages  have  debated  the  relative  merits  of 
these  three  alternate  responses  to  life  as  they  appear  in  any  of  their 
many  forms,  the  rapid  development  of  science  and  technology  in  the 
industrial  era  has  radically  altered  the  balance  between  them.  Evolution 
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as  discovered  in  biolog}^  psychology  and  anthropology  demonstrated  the 
binding  and  arbitrary  rules  upon  which  human  development  is  dependent, 
thereby  questioning  the  whole  nature  and  importance  of  God.  The  kind 
of  paradoxes  attendant  upon  faith  in  God — for  example  hidden  yet  revealed, 
universal  yet  personal,  immanent  yet  transcendent — caused  many  to  question 
whether  or  not  such  a  faith  was  worth  the  effort  required  to  maintain  it. 
Non-theological  writers  concentrated  on  probing  the  ever-widening  gap 5 
Christian  theologians  struggled  to  hold  the  extremes  together  within 
traditional  categories  of  orthodox  theology  and  piety. 

The  ever  lengthening  leap  of  faith  led  finally  to  some  theologians 
expressing  a  willingness  to  discard  all  traditional  Christian  categories, 
including  God,  in  an  attempt  to  reinterpret  Christian  truth  in  totally 
immanent  and  secular  terms,  grounded  within  man’s  own  experience  and 
comprehension.  While  few  in  number,  their  sudden  popularity  and  impact 
witnessed  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  whole  theological  community  to  the 
problem. 

How  much  did  this  theological  upheaval  owe  to  the  probing  of  non- 
theological  writers?  And  if  anything,  how  conscious  was  it  of  its  debt? 

To  those  who  had  been  sensitive  to  the  emphasis  of  contemporary  literature, 
these  questions  seemed  obvious.  Furthermore,  if  such  a  relationship  did 
exist,  could  not  it  be  more  constructively  utilized  in  the  future? 

But  this  kind  of  investigation  necessarily  involves  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  fields  of  literature,  theology,  and  philosophy  and  can  not  be 
confined  to  the  particular  methodology  of  any  one  of  them.  No 
generally  accepted  criteria  of  evaluation  in  interdisciplinary  relation¬ 
ships  exists,  therefore  no  firm  conclusions  are  possible.  Such  an 
investigation  is  necessarily  limited  to  analysis,  comparison,  and 
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elaboration  from  which  the  observer  is  left  to  form  his  own  opinions. 

And  because  a  broad  comparison  would  be  impossibly  general  and  vague, 
only  representative  samplings  can  be  feasibly  compared. 

Such  is  the  perspective  of  this  study.  In  brief,  it  is  an  attempt 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  relationships  between  literature  and  theology 
in  their  individual  attempts  to  root  meaning  and  value  within  the  complex 
experiences  of  life.  In  particular,  those  relationships  demonstrated  by 
the  close  thematic  affinities  between  the  representative  novelists 
Albert  Camus  and  Graham  Greene  and  the  "God  is  Dead"  theologians, 

William  Hamilton,  Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer,  and  Paul  M.  van  Buren,  all  of 
whom  are  rooted  in  the  development  of  nineteenth  century  existential 
philosophy. 

The  radical,  or  "God  is  Dead,"  theology  has  been  chosen  because 
it  is  an  easily  identifiable  phenomenon  in  time  and  place.  It  arose  at 
that  critical  time  when  the  religiosity  of  the  fifties  gave  way  to  the 
cynicsm  of  the  sixties.  Religion  as  a  compartment  of  life  had  become 
irrelevant  to  the  point  of  dissolving  altogether.  The  radical  theologians 
sought  in  their  own  particular  way  to  rescue  those  portions  of  the 
Christian  faith  that  could  still  be  vitally  applied.  They  continued  to 
labour  and  debate  within  the  theological  community  while  others  outside 
were  striving  to  communicate  their  own  vision  of  life  by  the  medium  of 
the  novel.  What  affinities  between  them  crossed  interdisciplinary 
boundaries?  The  investigation  of  this  complex  question  is  further 
complicated  by  the  difficulty  of  deciding  which  representative  novelists 
to  choose. 

It  seemed  wise  to  choose  an  openly  Christian  and  an  openly  non- 
Christian  novelist  of  proven  literary  stature  to  represent  the  contrasting 
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alternatives  of  the  religious  quest.  Thus  the  atheistic  Albert  Camus 
and  the  avidly  Roman  Catholic,  albeit  unorthodox,  Graham  Greene  were 
chosen.  Broadly  categorized,  they  represent  the  theological  opposites 
of  Nature  and  Grace. 

Because  of  its  central  importance  to  the  Christian  faith,  the  line 
that  joins  these  opposites  forms  a  helpful  gauge  with  which  to  relate 
the  representatives  of  radical  theology.  We  may  then  see  Camus  and  Greene 
not  only  as  progenitors  in  time,  but  also  as  concrete  perspective  of 
alternatives  within  which  the  theological  abstractions  of  radical  theology 
may  be  positioned  and  evaluated. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  relationship  between  literature 
and  theology  is  a  two-way  street.  The  influences  studied  here  are 
largely  those  which  have  themselves  originated  in  the  novelist’s 
reaction  to  the  theology  he  has  known.  In  his  vision  is  found  this 
attitude  to  life:  composed  in  part  of  his  own  perception  of  life  and 
its  problems,  and  in  part  of  his  reaction  to  the  answers  which  others 
have  provided,  not  the  least  of  which  are  those  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Therefore,  his  reactions  are  the  more  important  since  they  are  not  made 
in  a  vacuum,  but  by  a  man  trying  to  make  theological  answers  fit  life 
situations.  Where  the  answers  seem  inadequate  he  points  up  the  fact, 
and  of  necessity,  because  he  must  still  live  his  own  life,  proposes 
possible  answers  of  his  own.  These  are  then  assimilated  back  into  the 
theological  perspective- — if  it  is  at  all  sensitive  to  those  outside  its 
own  discipline— and  the  process  begins  all  over  again.  This  is  the 
interaction  to  be  explored:  a  certain  kind  of  Christianity  inserted  into 
life  situations,  with  the  literary  result  being  fed  back  into  the 
theological  ferment. 
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To  accomplish  this  task  the  study  must  begin  by  noting  the 
principle  developments  affecting  literature  and  theology  which  have  led 
up  to  the  present  time  The  most  convenient  starting  point  is  the 
dialogue  between  Kierkegaard  and  Hegel  from  which  the  philosophy  of 
existentialism  evolved,.  Out  of  that  nineteenth  century  ferment  came  most 
of  the  concepts  still  dominant  today,,  and  within  which  these  particular 
literary  and  theological  writers  claim  a  common  reference  point. 

This  study  has  no  desire  to  become  a  critique.  If  it  becomes 
that  at  times,  it  does  so  within  the  dialogue  that  exists  among  the 
various  protagonists ,  and  hopefully  within  introducing  independent 
criteria.  It  is  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  unprejudiced  openness:  ’’Any 

i 

honest  expression  of  personal  conviction,  no  matter  how  remarkable  or 
unorthodox,  deserves  respect  provided  it  is  held  with  integrity  and 
with  due  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others  to  their  own  convictions, 
This  is  especially  important  when  dealing  in  the  realm  of  art.  The 
artist  is  no  more  tied  to  logical  consistency  than  is  life  itself, 
therefore  to  judge  him  apart  from  the  unified  context  of  his  total 
vision  of  life  is  to  talk  only  about  what  his  art  does  to  us  rather 
than  about  its  own  validity.  We  may  apply  certain  generally  accepted 
criteria  for  comparative  purposes  but  these  criteria  do  not  possess  the 
kind  of  independence  characteristic  of  logic  or  mathematics, 

A  significant  sidelight  to  this  point  is  the  question  of  where  the 
theological  criteria  of  revelation  stand  in  this  comparison.  As  a 
product  of  faith,  to  what  extent  can  they  be  pressed  as  a  means  of 
evaluating  the  faith  of  those  who  claim  a  variant  religious  experience, 
as  do  the  radical  theologians?  Has  radical  theology  called  the  whole 
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theological  process  into  question*  at  least  to  the  extent  that  valid 
theology  is  allowed  to  develop  apart  from  the  historic  grounds  of 
Scripture  and  Tradition?  Is  it  at  least  possible  that  those  who  would 
express  the  truly  prophetic  nature  of  faith  have  been  forced  by 
theological  rigidity  into  using  the  mode  of  the  novel?  These  are 
questions  upon  which  an  unprejudiced  study  of  the  relationships  between 
literature  and  theology  may  shed  a  helpful  ray  of  light*. 

The  investigation  will  begin  broadly ,  progressively  focusing  onto 
specifics.  An  analysis  of  the  particular  ways  in  which  literature  may 
be  a  progenitor  of  theology  follows  the  opening  sketch  of  the  historical 
milieu.  The  first  part  of  the  study  concludes  with  an  introduction  of 
the  representatives  and  their  basic  thought.  Because  this  study  is 
undertaken  within  the  context  of  the  theological  community,  a  greater 
degree  of  familiarity  with  the  theologians  is  being  assumed*  therefore 
permitting  the  weight  of  this  introduction  to  be  directed  toward  the 
background  and  stance  of  the  writers*  Camus  and  Greene,. 

The  whole  of  the  second  part  is  devoted  to  a  thematic  comparison 
of  the  thought  of  the  five  representatives,  beginning  with  their 
individual  quarrels  with  the  traditional  concepts  of  God*  and  continuing 
through  the  various  implications  of  this  quarrel  to  the  possibilities 
of  hope  that  remain  to  a  humanity  without  God,  or*  in  the  case  of  Greene* 
the  implications  of  a  total  dependence  on  God  for  the  secular  dimension 
of  life, 2 


2-  Throughout  this  study  the  dominant  general  theme  is  that  of  the 

implication  of  the  loss  of  God,  even  though  Greene  adopts  a  completely 
opposite  transcendent  stance  to  meaning.  This  is  done  because  the 
underlying  theological  stance  of  the  study  concerns  radical  theology, 
of  which  the  dominant  characteristic  is  the  death  of  God,  Greene  is 
continually  used  as  a  counterfoil,  balancing  the  struggle  to  exist 
without  God  with  the  struggle  to  exist  while  affirming  him.  In  any 
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With  an  eye  to  avoiding  the  pitfall  of  pretending  to  deduce 
objective  conclusions  from  largely  subjective  material, 3  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  keep  each  man's  thought  in  context,  thereby  enabling  the 
reader  to  draw  conclusions  that  are  not  too  deeply  coloured  by  the  mind 
of  the  writer.  The  writer’s  own  concluding  comments  may  help  the  reader 
to  compensate  for  this  coloring,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing  him 
full  privilege  to  differ*  In  this  project,  the  unifying  perspective  is 
consciously  intended  to  take  precedence  over  analytical  conclusiveness, 
though  certainly  not  accuracy.  It  therefore  strives  to  keep  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  its  chosen  representatives,  whose  primary  concern  is 
with  perceptions  of  truth  rather  than  systematizations  of  it* 

Such  an  approach  entails  many  limitations*  It  may  not  pursue 
implications  to  their  logical  conclusions.  It  is  by  nature  limited  to 
speaking  of  what  are  largely  generalities,  and  therefore  may  create  a 
sense  of  frustration  in  its  failure  to  minutely  examine  and  precisely 
isolate  any  one  given  facet  of  thought.  It  leaves  open  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  either  set  of  representatives  fairly  represents  their  own 
procedural  discipline,  and  therefore  its  right  to  claim  that  it  is  a 
study  pertaining  to  relationships  appropriate  to  the  total  bodies. 

In  answer  to  this  last  question,  any  choice  of  representatives  is 
largely  arbitrary*  The  only  virtue  claimed  for  this  choice  is  all  are  easily 


instance  where  a  "God  is  Dead"  generalization  occurs,  a  reservation, 
stating,  "with  the  exception  of  Greene,"  is  automatically  implied* 

3,  Objection  may  be  taken  to  this  generalization  in  the  case  of  van  Buren 
who  certainly  undertakes  his  work  in  the  deliberate  intention  of  placing 
theology  on  a  more  empirical  and  cognitive  footing,  to  the  exclusion 
of  subjective  terminology*  But,  as  will  be  noted  farther  on,  what 
van  Buren  begins  as  empirical  analysis  ends  as  proclamation  of  personal 
loyalty  to  the  figure  of  Jesus  Christ,  indicating  his  basic  intention 
to  revitalize  the  Christian  gospel  rather  than  simply  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  any  principle  of  verification. 
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identifiable  and  readily  comparable 0  As  such,  the  application  to  others 
of  any  relationships  which  they  admit  may  be  more  easily  and  validly 
accomplished*, 

A  limitation  of  a  more  conscious  nature  must  also  be  acknowledged *, 
Only  selected  works ,  hopefully  the  most  central,  of  the  respective  authors 
have  been  studied,.  Consideration  of  the  complete  bibliography  of  any  one 
writer  would  necessitate  much  more  time  and  space  than  has  already  been 
devoted  to  this  investigation.  With  the  theologians,  emphasis  has  been 
directed  toward  the  progressive  development  and  dialogue  of  their  thought 
as  found  in  their  periodic  articles,  with  their  book^length  works 
serving  as  a  general  context,  Greene  has  conveniently  separated  his 
works  into  novels  and  entertainments,  which  are  complemented  by  less 
significant  plays,  travelogues,  short  stories,  and  autiographical  essays. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  comparison,  emphasis  has  been  confined  to  his 
''serious  novels even  though  most  critics  agree  that  a  proper  development 
of  his  religious  insight  must  also  wend  its  way  through  his  lighter,  but 
germinative ,  "entertainments  0 

Camus  presents  a  more  difficult  case.  While  the  major  interest  of 
this  study  is  in  the  fictional  aspect  of  the  artist,  his  thought  is  so 
intertwined  and  progressive  that  at  least  two  serious  essays,  dealing 
with  the  Myth  of  Sisyphus  and  the  concept  of  rebellion,  must  be 
included  in  any  constructive  analysis  of  his  work„  Even  so,  only  a 
limited  selection  of  his  prolific  work  has  been  treated,  and  that 
further  circumscribed  by  being  studied  only  in  English  translation*. 

The  same  holds  true  of  the  critical  works  which  have  been  written  about 
him*,  The  hope  of  the  writer  is  that  by  the  sheer  volume  of  interest  and 
study  devoted  to  his  thought,  a  representative  impression  has  been 
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achieved «  The  bibliography  which  concludes  this  study  gives  a  truer 
picture  of  the  selectivity  exercised 0 
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THE  COMMON  ROOTS 

The  past  ten  years  have  witnessed  the  growth  of  a  vivid,  not  to 
say  depressing,  realization  of  crisis  in  the  Christian  Church.  Observ¬ 
ers  have  approached  it  from  all  directions:  for  example  Pierre  Berton 
to  describe  it,  Gabriel  Vahanian  to  analyze  it.  Bishop  John  Robinson  and 
Harvey  Cox  to  try  to  come  to  terms  with  it.  But  all  of  these  viewed  it 
from  more  or  less  traditional  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  God  and  Chris¬ 
tian  values.  The  thrust  of  their  attack  aimed  more  toward  mants  mis¬ 
interpretations  and  outmoded  applications  of  the  faith  than  the  ground 
of  faith  itself. 

There  were  those,  however,  who  saw  the  crux  of  the  problem  in  the 
figure  of  God  himself.  To  their  mind  what  was  needed  was  not  a  "re-form¬ 
ation"  but  a  "transformation"  of  faith.  While  the  approach  varied,  they 
all  agreed  that  God  as  traditionally  conceived  must  go,  and  further  in¬ 
sisted  that  this  was  to  be  seen  as  a  Christian  undertaking.  The  focus 
of  life  was  to  be  an  affirmation  of  man  and  the  secular  world  in  which 
he  lived,  with  the  figure  of  Jesus  providing  his  model  for  living. 

They  were  so  absorbed  by  this  vision,  and  its  discontinuity  with  the 
past,  that  the  terms  "new"  or  "radical"  seemed  the  only  ones  appropriate 
to  describe  their  work. 

But  preoccupation  with  a  vision  tends  to  obscure  its  true  roots 
and  motivations.  Every  movement  arises  within  some  historic  context, 
and  is  never  fully  comprehensible  apart  from  it.  Therefore,  before 
proceeding  to  a  detailed  comparison  of  this  "God  is  Dead"  Theology 
with  the  selected  novelists,  it  is  important  to  sketch  briefly  the 
particular  contexts— philosophical,  theological,  literary,  and  cultural— 
from  which  all  of  them  arose. 
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In  Philosophy 

"Whither  is  God?  ®  ,  »  I  shall  tell  you..  We  have  killed  him-=you 
and  1."^  With  this  cry  the  Madman  portrayed  by  Frederick  Nietzsche 
proclaimed  the  age  of  the  death  of  God*  To  be  sure  Nietzsche  was  not 
the  first  person  to  coin  the  phrase  "Death  of  God,"  George  Frederick 
Hegel  employed  it  as  early  as  1802; 2  and  many  others  had  flirted  around 
the  edges  without  mustering  the  courage  to  apply  it  to  themselves.  Why 
then  has  it  taken  so  long  for  the  significance  of  this  proclamation  to 
capture  the  imagination  of  the  theological  community?  A  comment  by 
Carl  Becker  may  be  helpful  in  gaining  a  perspective  on  closing  nineteenth 
century  thought.  It  was  "as  if  a  rumor,  started  no  one  knew  when,  had 
at  last  become  too  insistent  to  be  longer  disregarded:  the  rumor  that 
God,  having  deoarted  secretly  in  the  night,  was  about  to  cross  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  known  world  and  leave  mankind  in  the  lurch.  What  we  have 
to  realize  is  that  in  those  years  God  was  on  trial. 

The  protagonists  involved  in  this  "trial”  offered  numerous  suggest¬ 
ions  as  to  God's  actual  status- -whether  he  had  changed  faces,  temporarily 
retired,  or  gone  for  good.  The  nineteenth  century  opened  with  the  work 
of  Hegel  who  conceived  God  as  initially  the  spirit  of  the  Absolute  set 
over  against  the  realm  of  phenomena.  In  Hegel's  dialectical  system 
the  Absolute  descended  into  sensuous  embodiment  in  the  figure  of  Christ, 
elevating  the  sensuous  into  the  realm  of  the  abstract.  In  human 

1*  Frederick  Nietzsche,  "The  Madman,"  Toward  a  New  Christianity, 

edo  Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer  (New  York:  flare ourt,  Brace,  and  World,  196?), 
p.  83. 

2c  cited  by  F.  Thomas  Trotter  in  "Variations  on  the  'Death  of  God'  Theme 
in  Recent  Theology,"  The  Death  of  God  Debate,  ed.  Jackson  Lee  Ice  and 
John  J.  Carey  (Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  196?),  pc  9k* 


3.  ibid.,  p.  95. 
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experience  this  culminated  in  a  "Religious  Consciousness"  which  both  em¬ 
bodied  the  moral  absolutes  of  God  and  took  hold  of  man's  nature  to  insp¬ 
ire  him  to  live  in  accordance  with  these  absolutes.  In  effect  God  was 
removed  in  favour  not  of  humanism  but  of  a  human  religious  consciousness. 

Reacting  to  this  anthropocentric  interpretation  was  Soren  Kierke¬ 
gaard.  He  claimed  that  any  meaning  man  could  claim  must  be  rooted  in  a 
transcendent  God.  So  much  so  that  even  conceptual  statements  about  God 
were  idolatrous.  Man  could  know  God  only  as  he  was  captured  by  God's 
Spirit,  and  not  by  any  intellectual  understanding.  Faith  was  so  subjec¬ 
tive  as  to  be  incommunicable.  You  either  had  faith  or  you  did  not.  In¬ 
stitutionalized  religion  was  only  another  form  of  unbelief. 

However,  this  posed  serious  problems  for  practical  application. 

How  could  you  apply  a  faith  with  no  objective  content?  Kierkegaard  re¬ 
plied  that  you  lived  it  only  as  it  grasped  and  directed  you  in  the  real-  * 
ity  of  the  moment.  In  this  interpretation  was  born  modern  Existentialism, 
which  believes  that  the  meaning  of  any  moment  can  only  be  known  in  the 
actuality  of  that  moment.  The  implications  for  both  theology  and  phil¬ 
osophy  were  tremendous. 

Further  strengthening  Kierkegaard's  hand  was  the  contention  of 
Ludwig  Feuerbach  that  theology  in  fact  reduces  to  anthropology.  He  said 
that  as  long  as  man  worshipped  a  good  being  as  his  God,  he  worshipped 
the  goodness  in  his  own  nature;  and  as  long  as  he  required  God  to  act 
humanly  he  was  making  human  activity  divine.  Therefore  a  study  of  God 
is  a  study  of  man,  and  theology  reduces  to  anthropology. 

But  it  remained  for  Nietzsche  to  pronounce  the  final  verdict  in 
1882.  God  is  dead  and  we  have  killed  him.  His  conclusion  was  based 
not  only  on  philosophical  grounds,  but  also  on  moral  ones.  The  God  of 
Kierkegaard  was  to  him  an  abhorance,  an  enemy  of  the  dignity  and  freedom 
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of  man*  God  was  a  creation  of  man’s  superstitious  nature.  "The  cul¬ 
tural  decay  of  the  idea  of  God  spells  the  decline  of  the  only  kind  of 
being  God  ever  enjoyed/*  he  declared.^  But  even  beyond  this*  on  the 
basis  of  the  evil  and  injustice  in  the  world*  if  God  did  exist  we  would 
be  compelled  as  men  to  will  his  death.  "We  deny  God  as  God.  If  one 
were  able  to  prove  this  God  of  the  Christians  to  us*  we  should  even 
less  be  able  to  believe  in  him."£  His  further  proclamation  that  if  God 
were  alive  he  would  not  allow  the  twentieth  century  to  happen  gives  us 
a  profound  insight  into  his  outlook.  He  was  no  dauntless  optimist  pro¬ 
claiming  God’s  dispensability.  His  landscape  was  a  stark  and  brutal 
ones  life  had  no  meaning  but  what  man  himself  could  give  it.  Even  though 
man  was  trapped  in  a  meaningless  void*  he  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of 
a  God  who  did  not  exist.  His  only  available  affirmation  was  his  insist- 
ance  on  willing  his  sovereignty  over  an  indifferent  and  eternally  recurr¬ 
ing  universe.  Man  must  continue  to  create*  and  to  preserve  life*  in  an 
act  of  defiance.  Rebellion  against  the  exigencies  of  fate  was  embodied 
in  Nietzsche’s  taunt*  "It  is*  therefore  I  willed  it.  "6 

The  same  motivation  which  led  to  the  invention  of  God  portended 
in  Nietzsche’s  view  a  bleak  future  for  man.  While  man  could  not  endure 
not  being  God  if  there  was  one*  he  could  even  less  endure  the  emptiness 
of  his  own  existence.  Man  would  despise  and  delude  himself  in  his  own 
desperation.  As  Erich  Heller  paraphrases  Nietzsche* 

True*  there  will  be  ever  better  reformers  of  society,  ever  better 

ho  cited  by  J.  D»  Collins*  God  In  Modem  Philosophy*  (Londons  Routledge 
and  Kegan  Paul*  I960)*  P.  263. 

5.  Frederick  Nietzsche*  The  Antichrist*  P.  itf. 

60  This  response  is  cited  in  a  number  of  sources*  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  locate  the  original  in  Nietzsche’s  own  writings. 
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socialists,  and  over  bettor  hospitals,  and  an  ever  increasing  intol¬ 
erance  of  pain  and  poverty  and  suffering  and  death,  and  an  ever  more 
fanatical  craving  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  numbers. 
Yet  the  deepest  impulse  informing  their  striving  will  not  be  love 
and  will  not  be  compassion.  Its  true  course  will  be  the  panic-struck 
determination  not  to  have  to  ask  the  question  "What  is  the  meaning 
of  our  lives?"  the  question  which  will  remind  them  of  the  death  of 
God,  the  uncomfortable  question  inscribed  on  the  features  of  those 
who  are  uncomfortable,  and  asked  above  all  by  pain  and  poverty  and 
suffering  and  death*  Rather  than  have  that  question  asked,  they 
will  do  everything  to  smooth  it  away  from  the  face  of  humanity*  For 
they  cannot  endure  it*  And  yet  they  will  despise  themselves  for  not 
enduring  it,  and  for  their  guilt-ridden  inability  to  answer  it;  and 
their  self-hatred  will  betray  them  behind  the  back  of  their  apparent 
charity  and  humanitarian  concern.  For  there  they  will  assiduously 
construct  the  tools  for  the  annihilation  of  human  kind®  "There  will 
be  wars,"  Nietzsche  writes,  "such  as  have  never  been  waged  on  earth.-," 
And  he  says:  "I  foresee  something  terrible.  Chaos  everywhere®  No¬ 
thing  left  which  is  of  any  value;  nothing  which  commands:  Thou  Shalt] 

In  this  century,  Martin  Heidegger,  among  others,  continued  to 
develop  the  existentialist  approach  to  meaning.  He  claimed  that  we  could 
know  nothing  of  God  for  we  did  not  possess  language  apnropriate  to  the 
task.  The  only  certainty  we  have  is  man:  confronted  by  death,  yet 
driven  toward  meaning.  Within  this  context  wa  must  not  claim  certainties 
beyond  the  moment  of  experience  nor  dependence  on  a  God  conceived  only 
in  human  terminology.  Faith  must  remain  belief  in  that  which  conceivably 
we  may  find  not  to  be,  for  "a  faith  that  does  not  perpetually  expose 
itself  to  the  possibility  of  unfaith  is  not  faith  but  merely  a  conven¬ 
ience.  For  the  moment,  God  must  at  least  be  construed  as  absent,  The 

old  is  dead  and  the  new  has  not  yet  appeared. 

There  have  been  numerous  others  who  have  contributed  to  the  present 
climate  of  a  philosophy  which  finds  God  either  unnecessary,  incomprehen- 


7,  "The  Modern  German  Mind:  The  Legacy  of  Nietzsche,"  Toward  a  New 
Christianity,  p,  95 - 

8.  quoted  by  Charles  I.  Glicksberg,  Modern  Literature  and  The  Death  of 
God,  (The  Hague:  Martinus  Nijhoff7n^^77~R^^^ 
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sible,  or  meaningless.  The  only  others  to  be  mentioned  here  are  the 
linguistic  analysts  of  this  century*  chiefly  represented  in  A.  J.  Ayer 
and  Ludwig  Wittgenstein.  They  contend  that  we  cannot  even  use  the  term 
God  for  it  has  no  objective  criteria  of  evaluation.  It  does  not  admit 
of  judgement  on  imperical  data,  nor  does  it  tell  us  anything  factual  ex¬ 
cept  an  attribute  of  a  man’s  psyche,  something  which  may  be  more  mean¬ 
ingfully  described  in  other  terms.  Therefore  we  should  leave  off  using 
the  term  entirely  and  cease  creating  further  confusion  and  frustration. 

In  Theology 

The  theological  strand  may  be  traced  from  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth 
century  beginning  with  Friederich  Schleiermacher.  Already  the  humanists 
had  been  hard  at  work  and  amid  the  newly  blossoming  Industrial  Revolution 
high  hopes  for  man's  future  progress  abounded.  Man  was  coming  of  age  and 
he  no  longer  needed  religion,  an  activity  more  appropriate  to  the  "child¬ 
hood  of  the  race."  Schleiermacher  responded  by  saying  that  while  man 
was  indeed  progressing  in  both  knowledge  and  sophistication,  so  was  re¬ 
ligion.  Lower  religions  give  way  to  higher  ones,  but  religion  itself 
was  as  indestructible  as  the  human  consciousness  in  which  it  resides. 
Science  and  philosophy  provide  probing  insights  into  the  nature  of  our 
world,  but  only  religion  can  make  it  meaningful.  Therefore,  while  the 
outward  garb  may  change  the  basic  relevance  of  Christianity  to  the  rel¬ 
igious  quest  never  would. 

The  dialogue  between  Schleiermacher ' s  "religious  spirit"  and 
Kierkegaard's  "radical  transcendence"  rages  to  this  day.  All  through 
the  nineteenth  century  Schleiermacher ' s  optimism  held  the  upper  hand. 

The  optimism  which  has  permeated  the  cultural  atmosphere  had  largely 
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permeated  theology  as  well*,  Missions  prospered  and  archeological  disco¬ 
veries  provided  unprecedented  insights  into  the  meaning  of  scripture. 
Scholars  were  optimistic  that  an  accurate  portrait  of  the  historical 
Jesus  might  at  last  be  constructed. 

Liberalism  culminated  in  the  Social  Gospel  movement  of  such  men 
as  Josiah  Strong  and  Walter  Rauschenbush.  The  highest  manifestation  of 
Christian  faith  was  seen  as  total  involvement  in  social  action.  God  was 
seen  most  clearly  where  he  was  seen  most  actively  in  the  arena  of  life. 

But  with  a  drastically  altered  world  situation  of  War  and  depress¬ 
ion,  the  theological  climate  also  changed.  The  foremost  exponent  was 
Karl  Barth  in  Europe.  Drawing  heavily  on  the  insights  of  Kierkegaard, 
he  asserted  that  the  reality  of  God  did  not  depend  on  the  understanding 
of  men.  Nor  was  his  sovereignty  dependent  upon  the  social  progress  of 
His  creation.  God  existed  as  the  "Wholly  Other"  who  revealed  himself 
to  man  in  his  own  way  at  his  own  time.  Historically  that  revelation 
was  found  in  the  Scripture  and  the  Church.  God  could  not  be  possessed 
by  any  conceptualization  of  man.  The  appropriate  attitude  toward  him 
was  that  of  faith,  humility,  and  patience.  Peace  was  to  be  found  not  in 
the  world  but  in  God. 

While  not  as  harsh  in  practice  as  in  principle,  Barth’s  Neo-ortho¬ 
dox  Theology  was  a  marked  contrast  to  its  predecessor.  God  was  back  in 
heaven,  so  to  speak,  and  man  remained  on  earth. 

But  others  were  also  at  work.  Rudolph  Bultmann,  drawing  on  the 
work  of  Heidegger,  set  out  to  find  a  relevance  for  the  Christian  faith 
by  conceiving  the  Spirit  as  its  agent  entering  and  transforming  each 
moment  of  time.  The  Quest  for  the  historical  Jesus  had  collapsed  but 
Bultmann  hoped  to  demythologize  the  Scripture,  discarding  material  par- 
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ticular  to  its  original  application  while  recovering  its  kernel  of  truth 
to  be  continually  reapplied  to  the  present.  But  again,  tradition  was 
subordinated  to  the  existential  application.  Traditional  norms  as  a 
basis  of  present  evaluation  had  been  negated.  Christianity  had  exchang¬ 
ed  continuity  for  relevance  and  in  exactly  the  same  measure,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  many,  had  lost  its  lasting  relevancy  to  man's  quest  for  a  meaning 
that  transcends  any  given  moment  of  experience. 

Paul  Tillich  was  the  first  theologian,  however,  seriously  to  att¬ 
empt  a  homogenous  blend  of  religion  and  philosophy.  ReaL izing  that  any 
human  conception  of  God  was  not  God,  he  nevertheless  sought  to  root  God 
in  objective  human  experience.  God  for  Tillich  became  man's  Ultimate 
Concern,  or  collectively,  the  Depth  Dimension  to  culture.  God  is  the 
Ground  of  Being  which  gives  man  the  Courage  to  be  a  man  himself  in  the 
secular  malaise  in  which  he  lives. 

The  immediate  spiritual  father  of  contemporary  theology  is  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer,  a  man  whose  insight  arose  out  of  a  profound  personal  faith 
applied  to  tragic  personal  experience.  Imprisoned  and  finally  executed 
by  the  Nazis,  Bonhoeffer  recognized  the  impotency  of  current  expressions 
of  faith  in  both  theology  and  Church.  He  called  for  what  he  termed  a 
"religionless"  Christianity:  one  freed  from  separating  categories  of 
sacred  and  profane;  freed  from  the  concept  of  God  as  a  sort  of  "Metaphy¬ 
sical  glue"?  to  hold  the  world  meaningfully  together,  freed  from  consid¬ 
ering  certain  activities  as  religious,  as  contrasted  with  secular,  and 
therefore  more  open  to  revelation. 

As  Christians,  he  said,  we  are  to  live  in  a  "world  come  of  age," 

9.  Kenneth  Hamilton,  The  Anatomy  of  a  Slogan,  (Grand  Rapids:  William 
Eerdraans  Publishing  Company,  1966),  p.  3lw 
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a  world  in  which  God  is  not  seen  as  a  refuge,  or  an  institution,,  or  a 
set  of  beliefs,  but  a  world  in  which  we  become  genuinely  involved  in 
the  manner  of  Christ.  In  such  a  world  we  should  not  demand  that  every 
person  accept  our  conception  of  God,  which  in  any  case  is  idolatrous , 
before  he  can  accept  Christy  we  should  not  ground  our  confidence  in  be¬ 
ing  able  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  when  its  real  power  is  being  able 
to  freely  choose  the  way  of  the  cross  of  Christy  nor  should  we  expect 
to  assert  our  spiritual  superiority  as  theiests  over  atheists  since  the 
way  of  Christ  is  not  in  glorying  in  our  own  righteousness  but  in  serving 
others  in  a  spirit  of  obedience# 

Unfortunately ,  much  contemporary  theology  has  tried  to  "come  of 
age'*  apart  from  the  profound  faith  and  confidence  in  the  nearness  of 
God  which  Bonhoeffer  possessed  and  has  in  effect  decapitated  his  Christ¬ 
ianity.  However,  this  is  not  too  surprising.  As  Kenneth  Hamilton  observes, 

.  .  .  the  Christian  believer  who  tries  to  follow  the  way  commended 
by  Barth  and  Bonhoeffer  has  a  hard  path  to  tread.  He  is  being  asked 
to  live  a  Christian  life,  thrown  back  upon  the  Bible  and  the  Church, 
without  benefit  of  all  the  underpinnings  provided  by  a  "religious" 
view  of  the  universe.  A  religionless  Christianity  has  to  survive 
like  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a  great  sea  of  secularism  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  philosophy,  psychology,  anthropology,  cosmology,  and  social 
values  for  the  world  in  which  it  is  set. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  very  many  people  of  our  times  have  concluded 
that  a  faith  founded  upon  the  acceptance  of  a  supernatural  revelation 
is  not  a  live  option  for  them.  Situated  as  they  are,  the  most  obvious 
reality  for  them  is  that  belief  in  God  has  practically  faded  away..  Yet 
they  would  like  to  believe  in  something,  and  Christianity  has  still 
...  an  emotional  appeal.  Or  they  may  be  believers,  but  baffled. 

Through  all  the  developments  of  the  past  century  runs  an  implicit 

attempt  to  preserve  a  unique  content  for  theology  and  consequently  for 

the  Christian  faith.  One  by  one  the  avenues  were  blocked  off,  whether 


10.  ibid.,  p.  39 
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by  philosophy,,  cultural  rcalitv  or  contrary  theology,.  Liberalism  made 
God  immanent  in  all  creative  experience  while  Neo-orthodoxy  deliberately 
separated  God'1  s  creative  revelation  from  man”s  cultural  experience*  Sut 
in  effect  both  removed  God  from  vital  continuing  dialogue  with  his  crea¬ 
tion,  relegating  him  almost  totally  to  the  realm  of  tradition*  Experien¬ 
tial  theology  would  have  to  find  radically  new  modes  of  expression* 

Kyle  Haselden  analyzes  this  process: 

The  various  schools  of  theology  of  our  century  (neo= orthodoxy,  neo- 
liberalism,  neoevangelicalism:  always  "neo,"  significantly  were 
creative  attempts  to  piece  together  constructive  Christian  thought 
around  various  theisms  which  had  served  well  in  the  pas tv  But  each 
of  these  schools  broke  up,  in  part  because  none  of  them  faced  at 
sufficient  depth  the  ways  men  think  (in  formal  schools  of  philosophy 
or  in  commonsense  informal  circles)  and  act  in  our  world*  Attempts 
to  push  men  back  into  old  moulds  did  not  work,,  let  theologians 
wanted  to  be  loyal  to  Jesus  Christ  and  in  less  defined  ways  to  his 
church  even  though  their  God- talk  failed  to  satisfy  them  or  the 
demands  of  a  new  age*  In  this  theological  cauldron  "God- talk' 
became  for  some  "non- God- talk* 

Whatever  new  theology  arises  in  these  circumstances  of  rapid  change 
it  must  henceforth  take  seriously  the  culture  to  which  it  addresses 
itself.  We  now  turn  to  a  closer  look  at  that  culture. 


In  Culture 

"The  typical  American  today  is,  in  fact,  a  Calvinist  with  neither 
fear  of  hell  or  hope  of  heaven®"-^  Through  this  rather  startling  and 
self-contraaictory  statement  comes  an  insight  into  the  cultural  setting 
in  which  current  theology  must  be  formulated*  It  is  a  setting  not  at 
all  like  any  known  in  the  past,  but  at  the  same  time  is  very  much  a 

11<  Kyle  Haselden,  "Why  this  Non-God  Talk,"  Editorial,  The  Christian 
Century,  December  1,  1965,  1U67*> 

12*  Norman  Birnbaum  as  quoted  by  Gabriel  Vahanian,  The  Death  of  God* 
(New  York:  George  Braziller,  1957),  p*  51* 
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product  of  that  past.  Gabriel  Vahanian  has  said  that  people  living  in 
America  today  are  either  post-Christian  or  vestigially  Christian  in 
their  outlook.^  The  tattered  remnants  of  past  Christian  orthodoxy 
have  either  been  sloughed  off  in  the  search  for  more  relevant  ideals,  or 
they  are  the  more  frantically  grasped  for  having  lost  their  ability  to 
shape  meaningfully  the  actions  of  daily  life. 

It  is  more  specifically  post-Christian  because  there  once  existed 
a  culture  which  in  fact  was  shaped  by  the  Christian  ideals  of  the  people 
who  comprised  it.  Not  that  this  made  it  a  good  culture,  only  that  it 
was  a  serious  attempt  to  manifest  Christianity  as  they  understood  it  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  day,  and  that  the  Christian  Church  played  a  vi¬ 
tal  role  in  this  development.  In  that  world,  as  Thomas  Ogletree  says, 
it  was  largely  self-evident  that  no  sense  could  be  made  either  of  man 
or  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived  without  reference  to  some  supernatural 
or  transcendent  reality.  "Only  a  fool  would  say  in  his  heart,  'There  is 
no  GodJ'  Such  is  no  longer  the  case.  Now  rather  than  requiring  some 
sort  of  transcendent  reality,  contemporary  man  often  seems  more  able 
to  make  sense  of  himself  and  his  world  if  he  leaves  God  out  of  account."-1-^ 

This  current  predicament,  according  to  Vahanian,  is  no  fluke  of 
history.  Its  development  can  be  readily  traced  and  defined.  Ultimately 
it  goes  back  to  Constantine  and  even  to  Paul  when  the  first  Christian 
willingness  to  compromise  tradition  for  the  sake  of  cultural  relevance 
and  acceptance  was  displayed.  More  specifically,  however,  it  stems  from 
the  time  of  the  reformers.  The  Christian  faith  had  become  encased  within 
the  instituation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  its  truth  and  practice 


13.  A  general  theme  of  his  writing,  especially  in  The  Death  of  God, 
Ik.  Thomas  Ogletree,  Is  God  Dead?  (London:  SCM  Dress,  1?66),  p.  15. 
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mediated  through  the  human  figure  of  the  Pope,  This  in  itself  was  a 
serious  flaw  from  the  viewpoint  of  personal  faith,  and  while  it  remains 
so  to  this  day  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  did  allow  a  rigid  contin¬ 
uity  of  belief* 

In  Luther's  zeal  to  overcome  this  flaw  in  the  name  of  personal 
faith,  he  also  cut  its  link  with  tradition.  Henceforth  men  would  in¬ 
creasingly  claim  the  prerogative  of  evaluating  their  own  faith,  including 
the  tradition  upon  which  it  was  based.  Eventually,  while  far  from 
Luther's  intention,  the  growth  of  denominationalism  and  other  types  of 
fragmentation  would  be  justified  on  the  same  principle. 

Even  more  serious  was  the  development  sparked  by  the  work  of  John 
Calvin,.  Meaningful  life  in  Calvin's  view  had  two  essential  poles,  know¬ 
ledge  of  man  and  knowledge  of  God.  Man  was  less  than  nothing  without 
God  and  could  only  know  himself  through  God,  But  there  existed  a  possib¬ 
ility  that  he  might  learn  something  about  God  by  .learning  something  about 
the  world?  both  as  God's  creation,  and  as  the  place  in  which  he  was  called 
to  live  as  a  child  of  God,  While  this  would  alter  nothing  in  his  final 
destiny,  it  would  at  least  be  responsible  stewardship  here  and  now, 

Upon  this  kind  of  responsible  base  science  flourished.  As  man  learned 
more  and  more  about  his  world,  the  need  of  a  God  to  answer  the  mysteries 
of  life  drastically  diminished.  The  process  was  hastened  to  a  climax 
by  the  publication  of  Darwin's  The  Origin  of  Species  in  1859,  after 
which  for  increasing  numbers  of  people  God  was  no  longer  relevant,  in 
terms  of  either  this  world  or  the  next. 

A  related  strand  in  this  process  concerned  the  nature  of  God's 
Kingdom*  The  Kingdom  was  oringinally  seen  by  protestants  as  eternally 
present  in  the  world  through  God's  sovereignty,  Man's  achievements 
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were  symbols  of  God’s  presence  but  certainly  not  a  part  of  the  Kingdom 
itself.  But  faith  in  God’s  presence  was  gradually  corrupted  into  the 
expectation  of  an  earthly  Utopia »  Such  an  idea  necessitated  the  codify- 
ing  of  the  modes  of  God’s  presence  into  ethical  structures  to  contend 
with  finite  realities.,  At  such  a  time  as  the  earth  was  perfected,  the 
eternal  kingdom  would  have  arrived *  But  once  man  had  assumed  respon¬ 
sibility  for  administering  God’s  lav/s,  God's  presence  became  somewhat 
irrelevant.  Such  a  system  required  institutions  to  administer  it  and 
necessitated  value  judgements  to  be  passed  on  both  events  and  people* 

God  as  guiding  presence  bad  become  God  as  final  judge,  God  and  his 
world  had  been  separated. 

As  God  receded  and  the  Utopia  failed  to  materialize,  men  were  forced 
to  make  a  choice *  Either  they  had  to  abandon  the  world,  or  they  had  to 
plunge  into  its  tragedy  to  demonstrate  God’s  concern  for  it.  The  former 
led  to  Revivalism  and  the  latter  to  the  Social  Gospel-.  But  for  those 
not  committed  to  either,  the  former  so  divorced  God’s  grace  from  his 
world  that  he  became  irrelevant,  and  the  latter  so  identified  him  with 
it  that  he  became  unecessary,. 

Further  complicating  the  situation  was  the  willingness  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  adapt  itself  to  cultural  necessities,  a  very  natural 
development  for  anyone  who  saw  its  role  as  moulding  culture  for  the 
purpose  of  building  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  It  exchanged  the  rel¬ 
igious  role  of  conscience  for  the  cultural  one  of  government.  But  in 
adapting  itself,  a  temporary  advantage  in  the  colonial  days  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  it  became  identified  with  the  culture  it 
helped  to  build,  its  faults  as  well  as  its  strengths.  In  so  doing  it  for¬ 
feited  both  its  right  and  its  opportunity  to  pass  judgement  on  that  cul- 
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ure.  Today  the  Church  is  waging  a  desperate  struggle  to  disentangle  it- 
self  from  a  culture  with  which  it  so  justly  has  had  to  share  the  judge¬ 
ment  passed  by  sensitive  social  critics. 

While  faith  has  degenerated  with  the  culture  its  defenders  helped 
to  build*  man's  religious  nature  has  flourished  unabated.  Since  a  world 
of  two  World  Wars  demanded  some  sense  of  security*  external  growth  con¬ 
tinued  to  accompany  internal  degeneration  in  the  Church.  Faith  in  God 
became  faith  in  faith.  What  you  believed  mattered  less  than  that  you 
believed.  A  Church  provided  a  ready-made  set  of  beliefs  and  an  expanding 
security  of  numbers  to  match.  So  while  genuine  commitment  ebbed*  the 
institutional  Church  flourished.  God  became  a  kind  of  "Cosmic  Pal* "15 
an  eternal  father  figure  to  provide  ultimate  reassurance*  while  at  bo¬ 
ttom  it  was  every  man  for  himself  in  the  struggle  for  present  material 
security.  With  this  outward  institutional  health  now  fading*  the  real 
crisis  of  the  situation  is  becoming  obvious. 

Such  is  the  state  of  Western  culture  as  Vahanian  sees  it.  In  that 
culture  the  God  of  traditional  faith  is  dead*  nor  can  he  be  recovered. 

Man  has  accepted  Calvinistic  responsibility  for  the  world  but  has  lost 
both  the  hope  and  the  judgement  that  animated  it.  Thoughtful  men  have 
judged  the  values  of  modern  society  to  be  disgraceful.  If  these  values 
are  the  outgrowth  of  faith  in  the  Christian  God*  then  these  men  would 
much  rather  dispense  with  that  God  and  all  he  stands  for.  They  would 
rather  take  their  chances  with  human  dignity  and  creativity  as  an 
affirmation  of  life.  Even  those  who  sincerely  seek  to  remain  loyal  to 
Christian  Faith  find  Biblical  language  archaic  and  simply  not  used  by 
other  people.  Vahanian  observes* 
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Today  only  the  reality  of  the  world*  in  all  its  immediacy  and  its 
immanence*  provides  man  with  a  context  for  possible  self-understand¬ 
ing,  This  self-understanding  is  amputated  from  any  necessity  of  a 
fundamental  knowledge  of  God®  It  is  easier  to  understand  oneself 
without  God  than  with  God*.  Modern  man  lives  in  a  world  of  immanence. 
If  he  is  the  prey  of  anxiety*  it  is  not  because  he  feels  guilty  before 
a  just  God,  Nor  is  it  because  he  fails  to  explain  the  justice  and 
love  of  God  in  the  obvious  presence  of  evil  and  injustice *  God  is 
no  longer  responsible  for  the  world-- since  he  is  dead.  But  man  is* 

He  cannot  avoid  assuming  full  responsibility  for  a  world  of  immanence* 
in  terms  of  which  he  knows  and  understands  himself  or  seeks  to  do  so® 
The  dilemma  of  Christianity  is  that  it  taught  man  how  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  actions  in  this  world*  and  for  this  world  itself*  Now 
man  has  declared  God  not  responsible  and  not  re3«*vant  to  human  self- 
knowledge*  Tne  existence  of  God*  no  longer  questioned*  has  become 
useless  to  man’s  predicament  and  its  resolution®^ 

This  is  the  culture  that  Christian  Theology  is  asked  to  take 
seriously*  a  culture  increasingly  devoid  of  Christian  form  and  substance*. 
It  is,  as  John  Cobb  Jr®  says,  fla  culture  for  which  God  is  dead®"  The 
human  community  has  become  a  mechanised  antheap:  the  individual  both 
superfluous  and  impotent®  Effort  seems  futile*  aspiration  absurd,  com¬ 
mitment  unwarranted®  nHe  remains  alone  and  apart,  marching  without  a 
sense  of  God  or  direction  on  a  journey  the  meaning  of  which  he  cannot 
comprehend® Such  a  culture  invites,  even  demands,  radically  new  ap¬ 
proaches  for  those  who  would  still  take  seriously  the  relevance  and  the 
communication  of  the  Christian  gospel® 


In  Literature 

Literature  has  always  been  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  God®  Probably 
this  is  so  because  literature  is  chiefly  concerned  with  reflecting  man’s 
experience  of  reality  and  his  struggle  for  a  meaningful,  though  seldom 
happy,  place  in  it,  God  may  never  be  mentioned  but  he  is  usually  in  the 

16.  ibid  ^  „  p*  lli7* 

17 „  Charles  I®  Glicksberg,  Literature  and  Religion,  (Dallas:  Southern 
Methodist  University  Press,  I960),  p,'  "$7~ 
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picture,  somewhere  just  behind  the  scenes c  In  the  era  of  Christianity's 
greatest  social  influence*  before  and  after  the  reformation,  much  of  the 
important  literature  was  written  specifically  as  Christian  literature-. 

But  as  the  riches  of  the  world  were  opened  up  through  discovery  and 
science,  literature  also  reflected  the  Utopian  view  of  the  progressivists. 

This  situation  rapidly  altered  in  the  light  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Darwin,  and  the  social  injustice  of  the  Industrial  Revolution*  The 
disillusionment  was  vividly  reflected  in  the  writings  of  Samuel  Butler 
and  Jonathon  Swift.  Others  like  Ruskin  and  Carlyle  sought  a  more 
realistic  positive  appraisal  of  man. 

While  many  probed  the  relevance  of  Christianity  in  their  writings, 
only  two  specific  writers  will  be  mentioned  here.  One  delves  deeply 
into  the  implications  of  Christianity  via  his  fiction;  the  other  discusses 
the  place  of  literature  in  Christianity,  The  significance  of  both  writers 
for  today  is  undisputed. 

The  first  is  the  Russian  novelist  Dostoevsky.  No  novelist  has 
pursued  to  greater  depths  the  dialogue  between  belief  and  unbelief, 
between  God  as  upholder  and  God  as  oppressor,  between  God  as  loving  and 
God  as  the  author  of  evil.  Dostoevsky  himself  was  devoutly  Christian, 
declaring  in  one  of  his  letters,  "If  anyone  could  prove  to  me  that  Christ 
is  outside  the  truth,  and  if  the  truth  really  did  exclude  Christ,  I  should 
prefer  to  stay  with  Christ  and  not  with  the  truth."-10  Nevertheless, 
taken  as  an  artist,  no  one  ever  gave  the  Devil  a  fairer  chance  to  argue 
his  case*  The  world  is  a  brutal,  unjust,  imprisoning  place  to  live  and 
any  God  who  would  create  such  a  world  is  either  impotent  or  tyrannouso 
Yet  such  a  world  is  uhbearable  without  some  figure  who  can  give  it  mean- 


18.  Glicksberg,  Modern  Literature,  p*  75 
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ingo  Without  God  there  are  no  values  and  "everything  is  permitted-” 

Or  is  it?  Crime  and  Punishment  pursues  such  a  possibility  through  its 
destructive  effects  on  the  human  mind  to  where  a  person  is  forced  to  make 
some  affirmation  beyond  himself*  And  the  man  who  refuses  to  make  any  af= 
firinations  is  driven  in  his  desperation  to  commit  suicide,  as  does 
Kirillov  in  The  Possessed » 

Dostoevsky  can  affirm  the  gospel  of  Christ  but  not  the  mediation 
of  the  Church  as  a  human  institution*  The  question  becomes,  ?tDo  we  accept 
God,  or  must  we  instead  settle  for  the  unhappy  prospect  of  putting  man 
in  his  place?” 

Half  of  Dostoevsky8 s  characters  are  an  incarnation  of  Nietzschean 
philosophy  but  without  ultimately  implying  the  same  conclusions  as 
Nietzsche*  But  these  authors  are  both  equally  important  for  contemporary 
literature  and  theology s  Dostoevsky^s  dilemma  may  best  be  summed  up  as 
”being  at  heart  a  Christian  while  being  unable  to  believe  in  God*®1 

The  second  writer  to  mention  is  Cardinal  John  Henry  Newman  who 
writes  unquestionably  from  within  the  Orthodox  Church*  Many  of  the 
educators  of  his  day,  still  largely  confined  within  the  context  of  the 
Church,  were  of  the  opinion  that  secular  literature  was  not  wholesome 
for  young  minds «  They  sought  what  was  termed  a  Christian  Literature 
free  from  the  brutal  and  sensuous  vices  about  them*  Or  in  other  words, 
don"t  mix  the  sacred  with  the  profane  if  you  can  avoid  it« 

To  this  suggestion  Newman  replied  that  such  writing  might  be  out¬ 
wardly  Christian  and  harmless,  but  would  also  be  inwardly  lifeless  and 
irre levants 

19®  Ralph  Harper,  "The  Dark  Night  of  Sisyphus,"  The  Climate  of  Faith  in 
Modern  Literature,  ed*  Nathan  A.  Scott  (New  York:  Seabury  Press, 
196L),  p. 
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I  say,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  if  literature  is  to  be  made 
a  study  of  human  nature,  you  cannot  have  a  Christian  Literature. 

It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  attempt  a  sinless  Literature  of 
sinful  man.  You  may  gather  together  something  very  great  and  high, 
something  higher  than  Literature  ever  was;  and  when  you  have  done 
so,  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  really  Literature  at  all. 

He  continued, 

Proscribe  (I  do  not  merely  say  particular  authors,  particular  works, 
particular  passages)  but  secular  Literature  as  such;  cut  out  from 
your  class  books  all  broad  manifestations  of  the  natural  man;  and 
these  manifestations  are  waiting  for  your  pupil's  benefit  at  the 
very  doors  of  your  lecture  room  in  living  and  breathing  substance. 

.  .  .  Today  a  pupil,  tomorrow  a  member  of  the  great  world;  today 
confined  to  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  tomorrow  thrown  upon  Babel.  .  .  . 
You  have  refused  him  the  masters  of  human  thought,  who  would  in 
some  sense  have  educated  him  because  of  their  incidental  corruption. 

Dostoevsky  could  write  truly  Religious  Novels  about  life  without 
destroying  them  in  the  name  of  propaganda.  Newman  urged  the  Church  and 
Christian  thought  to  be  sensitive  to  such  writing.  In  the  next  chapter 
the  current  significance  of  such  a  combination  will  be  analyzed  much 
more  fully. 

The  "Death  of  God"  which  Nietzsche  proclaimed  did  not  go  unnoticed 

in  the  arts.  Some  sought  to  defend  God,  others  to  applaud  his  passing, 

but  the  most  significant  were  those  who  pondered  the  vacant  space  he  had 

vacated.  Thomas  Hardy  nostalgically  recorded  the  process  of  his  passing 

in  the  poem,  God's  Funeral. 

I  dwindle  day  by  day 

Beneath  the  deicide  of  seers 

In  a  light  that  will  not  let  me  stay. 

And  tomorrow  the  whole  of  me  disappears.  1 

Many,  like  James  Joyce  rejoiced  at  the  refutation  of  the  impotent 
relic  that  was  the  Church,  but  not  because  they  felt  any  optimism  toward 


20.  quoted  by  Graham  Greene  in  Elizabeth  Bowen's  Why  Do  I  Write? 
(London:  Percival  and  Marshall,  19l*8),pp.  32-33 » 

21 e  quoted  by  J.  D.  Collins,  God  in  Modern  Philosophy  (Londons 
Routledge  and  Regan  Paul,  I960),  p.  26I4T" 
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the  future.  They  simply  would  not  be  party  to  the  sort  of  shallow  rel¬ 
igiosity  that  occupied  men's  minds,  as  Paul  Ramsey  notes. 

"Men  stand  round  in  a  circle  and  suppose,"  Robert  Frost  wrote, 

"While  the  secret  sits  in  the  middle  and  knows,"  Amid  all  this 

solemn  supposing,  the  author  speaks  for  what  W.  K.  Clifford 

once  called,  "the  still  small  voice  that  mutters  8 fiddlesticks,, 1,18 ~c 

Ramsey  was  speaking  of  Gabriel  Vahanian  but  the  comment  could  appropria¬ 
tely  be  made  of  sensitive  authors  in  general. 

"Fiddlesticks"  might  be  an  appropriate  response  to  man8s  foolish 
religiosity,  but  beyond  that  the  ominous  sense  of  God's  disappearance 
remained,  whether  it  was  construed  in  the  nature  of  "silence,"  "absence," 
or  "death."  And  it  is  the  response  to  this  predicament  that  has  domina¬ 
ted  the  literary  mood  of  our  time.  An  "abysmal  sense  of  loss"23  ±s  what 
permeates  the  literary  atmosphere  of  our  day,  and  regardless  of  whether 
a  novelist  writes  from  inside  or  outside  the  context  of  the  Christian 
faith,  his  writing  reflects  an  awareness  of  something  that  has  gone, 
never- to-be- recovered  again.  His  writing  may  be  atheistic,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  irreligious.  Albert  Camus  and  Graham  Greene  have  been 
chosen  for  this  study,  deliberately  reflecting  one  theistic  and  one  ath¬ 
eistic  view,  but  any  of  Mauriae,  Malraux,  Kafka,  Sartre,  Beckett,  Faulk- 
er,  or  Hemmingway,  to  name  a  few,  could  have  illuminated  the  same  concerns. 

The  Current  Landscape 

A  f ew  of  the  more  significant  developments  leading  up  to  the  present 
day  in  the  respective  fields  of  Philosophy,  Theology,  Culture  and  Liter- 

22.  Vahanian, pp.  xx-xxi. 

23.  Ro  W.  B.  Lewis,  The  Picaresque  Saint,  (Philadelphia;  J.  P.  Lippincott 
Company,  1959  )j  p«  25. 
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ature,  have  been  outlined  in  the  foregoing  pages.  The  common  factor 
emerging  today  is  a  primary  concern  with  the  place  of  the  transcendent 
in  life — its  nature  and  the  implications  of  its  loss.  While  many  walk 
about  blissfully,  or  even  conscientiously,  devoted  to  some  remnants  of 
orthodox  Christian  Faith,  growing  numbers,  including  prominent  theolog¬ 
ians,  are  finding  such  continued  commitment  impossible. 

Reaction  to  the  claimed  "Death  of  God"  may  take  one  of  three  bas¬ 
ic  forms.  It  may  be  denied  in  a  reaffirmation  of  traditional  ways  and 
values.  It  may  be  hailed  as  a  great  emancipation  for  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  man.  Or  it  may  be  taken  as  a  call  for  an  urgent  and  honest 
search  for  new  values  that  may  be  meaningfully  applied  to  the  secular 
age  in  which  we  live.  To  what  extent  these  values  may  be  recovered 
from  Christian  tradition  is  a  question  that  many  able  thinkers  still 
wish  to  leave  open.  The  radical  theologians  regard  the  present  Christ¬ 
ian  Institutions  as  both  a  refuge  from  responsibility  and  a  misdirection 
of  energies  to  tasks  which  are  not  its  effective  concern. 

Responsible  theologians  have  reacted  in  both  extremes  to  the  re¬ 
sultant  "God-is-Dead"  theology.  Some  are  bitter  toward  it  as  no  more 
than  ordinary  skeptical  unbelief  as  characterized  by  Ken  Hamilton. 

Skeptical  thinking,  repudiating  the  validity  of  all  religious 
ideas,  has  always  been  ready  to  believe  that  God  can  and  must 
die.  The  arguement  of  the  sceptic  is  straightforward.  Super¬ 
stition  is  kept  alive  only  by  the  superstitious.  Therefore, 
the  sooner  people  are  made  to  realize  that  theologians  only  spin 
webs  of  theory  around  old  wives'  tales,  the  sooner  God- talk  will 
be  seen  to  be  the  empty  nonsense  it  is.  God  must  be  killed 
where  he  lives:  in  the  unemancipated,  myth- ridden  imagination. 

Once  his  listeners  are  educated  to  live  without  myths,  the  theo¬ 
logian  will  be  out  of  a  job.2  1 


2k.  Kenneth  Hamilton,  "Is  the  Theological  LOGICAL  in^Christian 
Atheism?,  Anglican  Dialogue,  IV: k  (November,  1956),  p.  23. 
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An  i  some  ot  the  critics  sound  as  if  it  is  their  jobs  they  are  worrying 
about* 


But  there  are  many  more*  Men  like  E*  G0  Homrighausen^  who  claim 

that  this  is  an  age  of  dissent  created  by  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  human 

rights  in  the  midst  of  rapid  social  change*  Therefore  the  Church  should 

protect  and  encourage  those  who  seek  to  dissent  responsibly  so  that  their 

dissent  may  be  creative  and  not  demonic*  Reminding  us  that  Jesus  himself 

was  a  dissenter*  he  concludes,  ’Must  how  the  freedom  to  dissent*  to  say 

NO,  may  be  expressed  within  a  framework  which  leads  to  a  better  YES  in 

life  is  one  of  the  key  issues  of  our  time*”^ 

Going  even  further,  Daniel  Callahan  suggests  that  it  is  just  pos= 

sible  that  all  our  current  postulations  of  a  "hidden”  God  are  only  our 

particular  way  of  avoiding  the  psychological  burden  of  doing  away  with 

belief  altogether*  A  "hidden”*  God  is  compatible  with  any  facts  whatsoever- 

is  even  Biblical— and  is  a  convenient  way  of  preserving  unscathed  for  our 

reassurance  a  being  who  in  reality  we  never  see  in  the  arena  of  life. 

But  it  is  Michael  Novak  who  makes  the  case  most  decisively, 

The  "God11’  of  the  ordinary  Christian  context  of  our  times,  like  the 
"God"  of  philosophical  rationalism,  was  due  to  die*  It  has  never 
been  easy  to  speak  well  of  God,  and  human  language  used  of  him  is 
always  systematically  misleading*  We  are,  and  we  have  always  been, 
in  a  great  darkness*  The  feelings  of  belief  we  cherish,  the  images 
and  habitual  attitudes  which  occupy  us  when  we  pray  or  speak  of  him, 
are  not  God*  To  distinguish  authentic  belief,  which  has  penetrated 
beyond  all  the  created  props  of  culture  and  personal  conditioning 
and  become  silent  in  the  darkness— to  distinguish  such  a  belief  from 
atheism  has  ever  been  a  task  for  the  ’"discernment  of  spirits* n  It 
exacts  a  maturity  much  laboured  for  by  those  who  would  be  proficient. 


25»  ’"The  Age  of  Dissent/"  Theology  Today,  XXIIIsIi  (January,  1967)* 

26*  ibid* ,  p*  U69» 

27c  ’"The  Relational  Nature  of  Theology/’  Christian  Century,  February  2, 
1966,  p*  137 » 
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and  not  merely  children,  in  Christian  faith. 

Here  is  the  polarity  of  our  day;  between  those  who  cheerfully  dis¬ 
pense  with  God,  and  those  who  strive  fanatically  to  preserve  Him.  A 
comment  by  Kyle  Haselden  may  be  appropriate.  ,?The  living  God  cannot  be 
imperiled  by  men  who  say  he  is  dead,  and  he  needs  no  defense  by  those 
who  say  he  lives.  True,  but  what  is  imperiled  is  man.  Whether 

s-. 

from  the  danger  of  committing  the  unforgiveable  sin  of  unbelief,  or  that 
of  collapsing  into  nihilistic  emptiness,  depending  on  your  point  of  view, 
man’s  sense  of  values  must  be  preserved.  Whatever  the  "death  of  God” 
says  about  God,  it  says  a  great  deal  about  man,  as  we  shall  shortly  see. 

The  human  crisis  which  both  the  theologian  -and  the  artist  of  our 
time  are  striving  desperately  to  resolve  is  well  portrayed  by  Thomas 
Trotter: 

What  was  a  powerful  metaphor  in  the  hands  of  Nietzsche  has  become  in 
our  time  a  rallying  slogan  for  the  widespread  restlessness  regarding 
traditional  ways  of  speaking  about  the  God  who  is  no  longer  apprehen¬ 
ded  in  meaningful  ways.  Truly  ours  is  a  world  in  which  truth  and 
reality  seem  to  have  collapsed  into  relativity.  The  "death  of  God," 

.  .  .  has  ushered  in,  not  the  age  of  man,  but  rather  the  age  of  an¬ 
xiety,  alienation,  irrationalism,  and  boredom.  Here  is,  in  truth, 
the  "death  of  man"  as  a  self-conscious  and  responsible  individual. 3° 


28. 

29. 
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"Where  is  Theology  Going,"  Christian  Century,  November  3,  1965*  p.  13^3 
Haselden,  p.  1U68 . 

Trotter,  p.  10U. 
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THE  DISTINCTIVE  RELATIONSHIPS 

Orthodox  Christianity  has  always  viewed  secular  literature  with 
an  air  of  suspicion — -except,  of  course,  when  it  was  able  to  take  literary 
endeavors  under  its  own  watchful  eye,  usually  on  the  pretext  of  protecting 
and  encouraging  them.  Left  to  its  independent  ways,  literature  was 
regarded  as  reflecting  impiety  or  even  outright  blasphemy  more  often 
than  demonstrating  humble  obedience®  It  peered  into  dingy  corners  and 
overturned  musty  dogmas 5  it  posed  doubts  for  the  simple  and  problems 
for  the  wise.  On  those  occasions  when  it  directed  its  talents  to  the 
defense  of  the  faith,  the  results  were  often  not  what  they  were  intended 
to  be,  not  to  mention  being  scoffed  by  other  artists  as  propaganda® 

Taken  as  a  whole,  literature  was  a  nuisance  to  Christian  orthodoxy® 

Having  survived  the  times  of  official  church  censorship,  literature 
has  now  found  for  itself  a  more  respectable  status  as  a  legitimate 
investigation  of  the  various  facets  of  human  experience .1  True,  there 
still  remain  many  who  brandish  the  term  ” obscene”  at  serious  represent¬ 
ations  of  the  more,  to  them,  unpleasant  aspects  of  human  activity®  But 
the  artist  has  succeeded  in  presenting  his  picture  of  life  with 
sufficient  force  and  consistency  that  his  insights  at  least  demand 
consideration  by  Christian  apologists®  Once  the  dialogue  is  begun, 
creative  potential  is  found  to  extend  far  beyond  what  most  of  those  on 
either  side  imagined®  Today  theology  is  devoting  considerable  effort 
to  interpreting  the  works  of  modern  writers® 

Correspondingly,  Charles  Glicksberg,  speaking  from  a  literary 
viewpoint,  has  said  that  the  most  pressing  problem  for  the  modern 


1®  supra,  Cardinal  Newman,  pp«  26-7 . 
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writer  is  to  determine  the  relation  of  religion  to  culture. ^  Since  God 

is  experienced  as  dead*  some  new  formulation  of  meaning  in  life  must  be 

found.  The  prospect  of  nothingness  is  even  more  forebidding  than  that 

of  hell  (a  theme  that  Graham  Greene  develops  constantly.)  He  continues, 

The  vitality  of  the  religious  quest  has  not  diminished;  it  goes  on 
under  new  auspices  and  in  terms  of  a  radically  revised  vocabulary. 
That  is  why  the  "religious'*  literature  of  the  twentieth  century 
often  seems  "irreligious"  or  "blasphemous"  in  content .3 

How  intimate  are  the  relationships?  What  unconscious  influences 
extend  beyond  obvious  external  contacts?  What  similarity  of  motive  do 
they  share?  All  of  these  are  questions  that  will  be  pursued  in  this 
investigation,  in  part  explicitly,  in  part  implicitly.  When  dealing 
with  what  is  in  essence  art,  no  one  has  the  right  to  claim  that  his 
particular  insights  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  meaning.  Therefore 
the  method  of  approach  is  one  in  which  the  material  is  set  out  before 
us  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  other  similarities  beyond  those  noted  to 
become  apparent.  It  is  hoped  by  this  method  to  avoid  creating  any 
unwarranted  or  artificial  boundaries.  Some  perspective,  however,  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  material  may  not  appear  as  a  featureless 
blob.  In  this  case  it  may  be  perceived  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a 
working  hypothesis s  presented  at  this  point  so  that  the  eyes  of  the 
reader  may  be  synchronized  with  those  of  the  writer,  and  continually 
tested  as  the  detailed  analysis  unfolds.  It  begins  with  a  definition 
of  terms— a  consideration  of  the  distinctive  roles  of  literature  and 
theology,  and  then  proceeds  to  outline  the  particular  ways  in  which 
literature  may  be  related  to  the  formulation  of  theology,  more 

2.  Literature  and  Religion  (Dallas:  Southern  Methodist  University 
Press,  I960) • 

3.  ibid.,  p.  ?• 
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specifically  the  ,3God  is  Dead**  theology. 


The  Role  of  Literature 

Literature  is  a  mode  of  expression  for  the  imagination*  While 
having  very  definite  forms  and  techniques ,  it  is  no  more  limited  to 
the  demands  of  logical  consistency  than  life  itself  ,  For  literature 
is  life;  life  interacting  before  us  in  all  of  its  ambiguity,  life 
shining  through  its  characters,  revealing  their  motivations  and  their 
loyalties,  life  in  its  greatness  and  in  its  misery.  Common  to  its 
world  must  be  all  the  experiences  and  aspirations  that  are  common  to  our 
world.  When  an  author  through  oversimplification  or  bias  ignores  a  part 
of  our  world  in  creating  his,  his  characters  become  hollow  and  artificial* 
They  may  still  be  artfully  contrived  and  skillfully  manipulated,  in  fact 
very  entertaining,  but  they  lose  their  impact,  for  our  lives  feel  no 
involvement  in  the  joy  of  their  triumphs  or  the  sorrow  of  their  tragedies 
because  their  world  is  not  ours.  Such  artificial  literature  even 
becomes  dangerous  when  it  tempts  us  to  ignore  the  concrete  life  about 
us  and  take  refuge  in  its  unreal  but  far  more  attractive  world 0 ^ 

But  significant  literature  has  the  opposite  effect.  By  the  force 
with  which  it  sets  before  us  in  living  characters  the  motivations  of 
our  life==our  pretenses,  our  ideals,  our  vascillations~=it  brings  to  us 


U*  This  pitfall  also  tempts  the  artist  himself •  His  observation  of 

life  may  so  overwhelm  him  that  he  takes  refuge  in  an  illusory  world 
of  art  where  he  can  paint  a  less  forbidding  landscape.  This  is 
especially  so  in  our  day  where  art  is  seen  as  an  antidote  to 
meaninglessness  and  death.  Need  it  be  added  that  the  theologian  may 
fall  prey  to  the  same  temptation?  More  positively,  Camus,  and  others, 
have  seen  art  as  a  means  of  rebellion  against  absurdity,  a  proclamation 
that  although  man  ultimately  has  neither  permanence  nor  meaning,  he 
may  create  something  which  has  both; 
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an  awareness  that  we  can  never  achieve  on  our  own.  In  real  life 
difficulties  we  find  ourselves  becoming  conscious  of  how  a  certain 
fictional  character  responded  to  a  similar  situation — even  before  we 
remember  some  respose  of  a  neighbor  down  the  street.  Partly  because  we 
are  helped  to  peer  into  the  whole  of  that  character’s  life,  private  as 
well  as  pub lie --some thing  we  are  discouraged  from  doing  with  our 
neighbor — and  thence  are  enabled  to  gain  a  fuller  insight  into  the  core 
of  his  being. 

In  terms  of  opportunity  and  responsibility,  this  adds  up  to  a 
burden  profoundly  affecting  our  more  responsible  novelists.  Their 
responses  to  it  may  vary,  but  all  of  them  write  from  some  vision  they 
feel  compelled  to  convey.  The  vision  may  be  positive,  but  more  often, 
especially  in  our  day,  it  is  negative,  seeking  to  expose  the  sham  of 
values  which  people  construct  to  protect  themselves  from  the  over¬ 
whelming  indifference  of  life.  In  the  past  hundred  years  this  attack 
has  particularly  been  directed  at  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church • 

However,  there  are  contrasting  opinions  concerning  the  novelists 
method.  One  approach  suggests  that  we  view  the  world  through  the  eyes 
of  the  novelist  not  as  a  reporter  but  as  a  historian.  He  takes  a 
segment  of  life,  lets  the  imagination  roam  through  it,  and  then 
portrays  it  according  to  the  lessons  it  seems  to  teach,  carrying 
situations  to  a  logic  that  actuality  never  permits. 5 

On  the  other  hand  Glicksberg  suggests  a  far  more  strictly 


»a  Practicing  Rebel:  Albert  Camus'  The  Rebel,"  Times  Literary  Supple- 
raent  (No.  2707),  December  18,  1953,  FTW^C.  - 
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objective  approach He  says  that  the  novel  must  exist  on  its  own 
merits,  from  which  perceptions  and  implications  may  derive®  Stories 
contrived  to  convey  gratuitous  religious  propaganda  are  not  novels  but 
propaganda.  Likewise,  a  novel  is  a  place  where  potential  motivating 
principles  are  brought  face  to  face  with  concrete  situations^  and  the 
characters  must  come  to  life  as  a  result  of  this  confrontation®  Only 
then  is  the  creation  worthy  of  study  for  its  lessons®  In  this  sense 
it  must  grow  as  it  is  being  written.. 

Around  this  contrast ,  seldom  explicitly  stated ,  has  raged  a 
heated  debate  over  the  artistic  merits  of  the  work  of  Albert  Camus  and 
Graham  Greene®  Their  significance  is  obvious,  but  not  the  literary 
category®  While  trying  to  be  loyal  to  the  independence  of  their  created 
characters,  as  Glicksberg  demands,  they  are  at  heart  more  attracted  to 
the  historical  method®.  Both  have  been  accused  of  writing  tracts  instead 
of  novels,  especially  Greene *7  At  other  times  tney  have  been  accused 
of  writing  allegories,  since  Camus*  attraction  to  myth  is  obvious,.  To 
them  fiction  is  pre-eminently  a  vehicle  for  expressing  their  vision  of 
life,  and  its  value  lies  precisely  in  being  able  to  follow  implications 
unambiguously  through  to  a  logic  never  permitted  in  life*  In  Camus* 
own  words, 

What,  in  fact,  is  a  novel  but  a  universe  in  which  action  is  endowed 
with  form,  where  final  words  are  pronounced,  where  people  possess 

6*  Lit®  and  Rel®,  p®  22?ff* 

7,  See  for  example  Richard  Hoggart,  "The  Force  of  Caricature:  Aspects 
of  the  Art  of  Graham  Greene,  with  Particular  Reference  to  The  Power 
and  the  Glory,"  Essays  in  Criticism,  III:U  (October,  1953)®  In 
thIF”article,  which  is  itself  a  fine  bit  of  caricature,  Hoggart 
suggests  that  the  hand  of  Greene  clearly  and  continuously  shines 
through  his  characters®  While  the  result  does  not  lack  in  force,  it 
is  too  contrived  to  be  artistically  significant® 
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one  another  completely,  and  where  life  assumes  the  aspect  of 
destiny?  The  world  of  the  novel  is  only  a  rectification  of  the 
world  we  live  in,  in  pursuance  of  man’s  deepest  wishes »  For  the 
world  is  undoubtedly  the  same  one  we  know.  The  suffering,  the 
illusion,  the  love  are  the  same*  The  heroes  speak  our  language, 
have  our  weaknesses  and  our  strength*  Their  universe  is  neither 
more  beautiful  nor  more  enlightening  than  ours-  But  they,  at 
least,  pursue  their  destinies  to  the  bitter  end*^ 

It  is  well  to  keep  this  distinction  in  mind  for  purposes  of  gauging 


the  validity  of  their  artistic  impact. 

In  short,  the  novelist  is  not  doing  a  job  for  Christians  or 
anyone  else*  He  does  his  own  work,  but  to  the  degree  that  he  does  it 
well,  his  work  can  be  of  great  importance  in  assisting  the  Christian 
to  make  the  application  of  his  faith  both  profound  and  realistic  * 


The  Role  of  Theology 


Roger  Hazelton  has  suggested  that  theology  must  be  willing  to 
be  instructed  and  informed  by  past  experience  if  it  wishes  to  be  up 
to  date  today  without  being  out  of  date  tomorrow* 9  This  comment 
points  to  the  heart  of  the  current  debate  over  theology  which  has 
produced  some  very  illuminating  observations*  But  clearly  the  current 
trend  is  away  from  tradition* 

Strictly  speaking,  theology  is  concerned  with  knowledge  about 
God,  its  extent  and  its  authenticity®  However,  in  practice  theology 
becomes  more  concerned  about  the  subjective  implications  of  that 
knowledge  than  the  objective  knowledge  itself*  This  is  only  natural* 


8*  The  Rebel,  trans*  by  Anthony  Bower  (New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1956),  p*  262-3= 

9*  "Editorial, "  Religion  in  Life*  XXXVI: 2  (Spring,  1967),  p.  7®  See  also 

his  helpful  article~irr~New  frontiers  of  Chrisitianity,  ed*  Ralph  Raughley,  Jr  = 
(New  York:  Association  Press,  1962)',  PP  ~2li6-5Ii,  especially  his  concluding 
comment  that  theology  is  “from  first  to  last  the  intellectual  praise  of  God*" 
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By  its  very  nature,  theology  deals  with  the  ultimate  meaning  of  man, 
both  in  motivation  and  in  content.  Its  truth  is  of  little  value  apart 
from  its  application.  The  current  debates  about  theology  may  be 
distinctly  separated  into  those  concerned  with  the  object  of  theology, 
that  is  God;  and  its  application,  that  is  man.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
those  involved  have  not  bothered  making  the  distinction.  This  is  not 
entirely  wrong  since  current  theology  emphatically  denies  distinction 
between  Abstract  and  Moral  Theology,  but  some  awareness  of  these  facets 
is  necessary  in  order  to  validate  criticism. 

Theologians  have  always  been  willing  to  acknowledge  the  necessity 

of  re-interpreting  the  ethical  detail  of  theology  in  the  light  of 

changing  circumstances,  but  never  to  allow  the  circumstances  to  bring 

into  question  the  object  of  theology  itself,  God.  At  least  not  within 

the  context  of  the  Church.  Revelation  in  the  forms  of  Scripture  and/or 

tradition,  coupled  with  a  recurring  romance  with  Natural  Theology  has 

always  provided  sufficient  content  to  force  immanent  experience  into 

a  secondary  role,  theologically  speaking.  There  are  now  those  however, 

not  limited  to  Hamilton,  Altizer,  and  van  Buren,  who  consider  immanent 

existential  experience  to  be  the  basic  source  of  theological  meaning. 

This  is  partly,  but  by  no  means  entirely,  an  attempt  to  counterbalance 

a  past  theological  inclination  to  retreat  into  tradition  in  the  face  of 

difficulty.  This  aspect  is  vividly  described  by  Harvey  Cox, 

The  place  of  theology  is  that  jagged  edge  where  the  faithful 
company  grapples  with  the  swiftest  currents  of  the  age.  Any 
"theology1’  which  occurs  somewhere  elso  or  for  some  other  reason 
scarcely  deserves  the  name.  .  .  .The  task  of  prophecy  is  to 
illuminate  contemporary  history,  to  clarify  the  crucial  options 
and  to  summon  man  to  the  responsible  stewardship  of  his  world. 

The  task  of  theology  is  to  guide,  criticize,  and  deepen  prophecy. 
But  theology  is  sick.  Its  dyspepsia  and  delerium  arise  mainly 
from  the  fact  that  theology  is  still  fascinated  with  religion, 
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either  morbidly  or  stubbornly,  and  that  it  still  exhibits  in¬ 
sufficient  interest  in  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times—  in 
revolution..  Rather  than  helping  the  prophets  greet  a  religionless , 
revolutionary  tomorrow,  some  theologians  are  more  interested  in 
dissecting  the  cadaver  of  yesterday’s  pieties 0  Instead  of  scanning 
the  temporal  horizon  for  signs  of  the  new  humanity,  many  of  us 
flee  from  the  bewildering  secular  matrix  where  the  promised 
community  is  taking  shape.  Our  place  of  escape  is  "the  religious." 
We  repair  to  religion  either  by  devoting  our  talents  to  the 
defense  of  "God"  or  by  staring  in  hypnotic  fascination  at  the 
oblong  cavity  left  by  his  presumed  expiration.^ 

H 

We  will  see  in  Part  IT  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  staring  going 
on  on  the  part  of  both  theology  and  literature.  But  the  best  example 
of  the  current  predominance  of  the  existential  stance  in  theology  is 
the  very  fact  that  theologians  can  dare  to  do  away  with  God,  the 
original  raison  d'etre  of  theology,  and  still  presume  to  call  themselves 
Christian  theologians® 

In  a  less  emotional  vein  than  Gox,  George  Goth  observes  that 
theology  was  never  meant  to  be  an  intellectual  game  for  professionals, 
but  man’s  way  of  systematizing  his  experiences  and  discoveries  about 
God.12  R.  B.  Eater  embodies  this  concept  in  an  allegory,1-^  picturing 
doctrine  like  the  varying,  yet  necessary,  banks  of  a  river?  through 
which  the  turbulent  river  of  life  may  flow  with  shape  and  direction. 

There  are  still  plenty  of  theological  conservatives  but  with  the 
current  "radical  theology"  they  have  lost,  at  least  for  the  present, 
the  initiative  in  the  quest  for  theological  relevance. 


10.  "The  Place  an  Purpose  of  Theology,"  Christian  Century,  January  5, 
1966,  p.  7. 

11.  pp.  123-6. 

12.  ’  "Christian  Doctrine,"  Anglican  Dialogue,  V?2  (Summer,  1967),  p.  8. 

13.  "What  is  Christian  Orthodoxy,"  Anglican  Dialogue,  V?2  (Summer, 
1967),  Pc  Ihc 
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But  generally  speaking,  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  this  study, 

we  need  some  criteria  by  which  this  "theology  of  immanence"  may  be 

evaluated.  These  will  not  only  establish  its  own  validity  but  also 

establish  a  solid  base  from  which  it  may  be  compared  to  its  literary 

counterpart.  Such  criteria  may  be  those  outlined  by  Thomas  Ogletree. 

Where  theology  is  understood  as  involving  responsibility  to  and 
for  a  community  of  faith,  the  possibility  of  discerning  norms  to 
test  theological  reflection  is  present.  To  be  sure,  these  norms 
are  not  readily  at  hand.  Even  less  are  they  fixed  or  static. 

They  grow  out  of  the  interaction  which  takes  place  in  the  living 
community  of  faith  between  the  Christian  heritage,  particularly 
Scripture,  and  the  contemporary  situation  in  which  faith  must  be 
lived.  Theological  work  may  in  part  be  tested  by  the  adequacy  with 
which  it  brings  about  a  fruitful  and  authentic  encounter  between  the 
Christian  message  and  the  present  situation  of  man.  Apart  from 
the  operation  of  some  sort  of  norm  or  norms  other  than  personal 
experience,  critical  thinking  in  theology  is  not  possible.^ 

It  is  just  such  references  as  the  one  Ogletree  makes  to  norms 
growing  out  of  an  interaction  between  Christian  heritage  and  contemporary 
life  which  makes  such  an  investigation  as  this  necessary.  What  kind  of 
interaction  is  it?  How  does  it  effect  the  theologian?  Objectively  or 
subjectively?  Is  he  loyal  to  the  community  of  faith?  Do  any  usable 
norms  arise?  Is  his  theology  consistent,  or  is  it  an  uncomfortable 
attempt  to  stand  with  one  foot  on  each  of  two  incompatible  loyalties? 

The  artist,  who  is  free  from  such  prior  commitments,  may  provide  a 
measure  of  insight  into  these  questions,  and  it  is  on  this  basis  that 
we  proceed  to  consider  literature  as  a  progenitor  of  theology.  The 
term  progenitor  is  not  used  primarily  to  denote  causality,  although  a 
measure  of  that  is  suspected,  but  rather  to  denote  what  has  in  fact 
come  before;  indicating  directions,  emphases,  and  attitudes  likely 


lU.  Is  God  Dead?  (London;  SCM  Press,  1966),  p.  3U«  This  last  point 
is  more  fully  developed  by  Leroy  Howe  in  "Radical  Theology  and 
the  Death  of  Discourse,"  Christian  Century,  May  3,  196?. 
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to  appear  in  its  successors  * 

As  a  final  note  on  the  theological  task,  one  concise  definition 

may  provide  a  sharper  perspective  than  the  theological  confusion 

reflected  on  the  preceding  pages*  I  chose  that  of  M,  Richard  Shaull, 

o  ,  o  there  is  a  job  that  needs  to  be  done,  and  theology  is  called 
to  do  it i  to  keep  going  the  difficult  but  not  impossible  running 
conversation  between  the  full  Biblical  and  theological  tradition 
and  the  contemporary  human  situation,  and  discover  how  ,  in  this 
contexts  point  concretely  to  signs  of  hope  and  grace,  of 
meaning  and  fulfillment  in  the  midst  of  the  ongoing  struggle  for 
the  future  of  man*l£ 

Literature  as  a  Progenitor  of  Theology 

Simply  to  state  that  literature  is  a  progenitor  of  theology  may 
be  very  true,  but  it  may  also  be  irrelevant.  Many  things  occur 
repeatedly  in  approximately  the  same  relation  to  each  other  without 
such  occurance  being  significant  for  either  of  them.  But  when  two  things 
as  similarly  motivated  (which  is  documented  below)  as  literature  and 
theology  do  so,  some  attention  is  due  to  the  investigation  of  that 
relationship.  If  the  relationship  is  found  to  be  either  not  conscious 
or  not  reciprocals  both  are  probably  poorer  for  their  insensitivity.. 

If  it  is  conscious  and  reciprocal,  more  positive  acknowledgement  of  it 
should  be  made. 

The  following  analysis  demonstrates  that  the  current  thematic 
similarities  between  literature  and  theology,  particularly  ”God  is  Dead” 
theology,  are  no  accident.  The  relationships  are  grouped  into  four 
general  categories t  time,  scope,  approach,  interact ion0 

15 o  "The  Revolutionary  Challenge  to  Church  and  Society,”  Theology 
Today,  XXIII sJU  (January,  1967),  p»  ii?9* 
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Both  literature  and  theology  take  their  place  in  the  same 
cultural  and  historical  context,  to  which  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
chapter  has  already  been  devoted.  While  this  would  seem  obvious, 
theology  has  not  always  been  willing  to  acknowledge  that  both  are 
dealing  with  the  same  realities.  There  has  often  been  a  greater 
willingness  to  look  backward  and  upward  rather  than  outward,  for 
theology  often  did  not  like  what  it  saw  "out  there."  This  has 
dramatically  changed.  Some  theologians  are  now  more  willing  than 
some  novelists  to  allow  the  pendulum  to  swing  to  the  other  extreme. 

This  results  from  their  enthusiastic  embrace  of  the  immanent  as  the 
only  source  of  meaning.  In  their  abandonment  of  traditional  moral 
categories  of  right  and  wrong  they  are  only  acknowledging  an 
irrelevance  that  writers  have  been  proclaiming  for  years.  In  their 
appeal  to  the  ethic  of  love,  they  are  at  the  same  time  discovering 
what  strictures  had  formerly  been  placed  on  love  itself.  While  this 
is  fraught  with  pitfalls  of  its  own,  as  we  shall  see  later  in  the 
chapter  on  ethics,  it  is  an  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
realities  of  our  day. 

What  may  be  significant  is  the  time  lapse  between  the  recognition 
of  a  situation  in  art  and  its  acknowledgment  in  theology.  Because 
art  has  only  two  loyalties,  observed  experience  and  human  dignity,  it 
is  free  to  present  what  it  sees,  as  it  sees  it,  when  it  sees  it.  That 
this  often  may  be  neither  popular  nor  pleasant  does  not  usually  stop 
someone  from  saying  ito  Art  has  no  value  systems  to  defend,  nor  any 
categories  into  which  reality  must  fit.  Therefore,  while  it  may  offer 
no  solutions,  it  is  certainly  not  irrelevant. 
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Theology  is  more  interested  in  systematization  Therefore,,  it*  to 
some  extent,,  must  always  lag  behind  art  in  its  handling  of  the  same 
experiences*  On  the  other  hand,  the  theologian  may  be  helped  by  the 
artist  in  his  task  of  unravelling  the  tangled  threads  of  experience 
before  him* 

In  Scope 

As  we  have  already  seen.,  all  literature  is,  in  some  manner,  an 
attempt  to  grapple  with  the  meaning  dissolving  forces  of  life 5  "an 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  all-to-human  need  for  some  kind  of  order, 
rational  if  not  providential,  in  the  universe The  quest  must 
always  be  undertaken  with  the  awareness  that  there  may  be  no  answers, 
that  his  incessant  and  persistent  knocks  upon  the  door  of  meaning 
may  be  greeted  with  nothing  but  a  stony  silence,  a  grim  parody  of 
another  who  stood  at  the  door  and  knocked* 

This  is  the  shattering  awareness  that  has  come  to  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  whose  chief  endeavor  is  to  pursue  meaning  and 
dignity  in  human  life*  In  the  face  of  such  a  possibility  not  many 
possess  the  strength  of  Camus  in  tolerating  an  absurd  nihilistic 
universe*  The  writer  feels  compelled  to  find  some  affirmation  in  his 
life,  some  reason  for  his  work,  no  matter  how  remote*  "Whereas  in  the 
past  men  fought  against  poverty  and  hunger,  injustice  and  oppression, 
today  they  rebel  against  life  itself They  rebel  against  a  condition 
that  cannot  be  endured* 

Such  a  writer  must  write  with  a  note  of  irony,  for  if  his  life 
16*  Glicksberg,  Lit*  and  Rel* ,  p*  21*1* 


17*  ibid* ,  p*  20* 
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has  no  meaning,,  his  work  can  have  no  meaning  either.*  It  is  foredoomed 
to  failure  in  the  very  search  for  which  it  was  begun®  Life  is  indeed 
a  '‘useless  passion,"  as  Nietzsche  claimed®  If  he  insists  on  writing 
he  must  keep  in  tension  both  his  apparent  absurdity  and  his  existential 
commitment  to  living.  To  maintain  his  own  sanity  he  must  inject  a  note 
of  high  comedy,  for  he  cannot  help  but  see  the  ridiculousness  of  his 
situation  in  an  absurd  world. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  problems  confronting  him,  and  the 
motivation  of  his  quest,  the  search  which  the  author  undertakes  is 
religious  in  nature ,  even  when  it  does  not  culminate  in  the  acceptance 
of  God.  Any  nihilist  must  suffer  the  intolerable  consequence  of 
trying  to  live  meaningfully  in  a  universe  he  has  decided  is  meaningless s 
a  future  of  futility®  The  religious  affinities  of  the  experience  are 
delineated  by  Kierkegaard* 

Completely  alone*  cut  off  from  his  fellow -men*  the  individual 
realizes  his  own  nothingness  as  the  preliminary  condition  for 
embracing  the  truth  of  God®  Only  when  man  becomes  aware  of  his 
own  non-entity=— an  experience  that  is  purely  subjective  and 
incommunicable -“does  he  recover  his  real  self  and  stand  in  the 
presence  of  God®^° 

This  is  the  point  at  which  we  see  the  current  situation  as  a 
result  of,  but  not  a  development  of,  nineteenth  century  thought.  The 
motivation  of  Kierkegaard  is  not  the  one  behind  present  apprehensions 
of  absurdity,  but  it  was  the  likes  of  his  radical  subjectivism  and 
disassociation  of  secular  and  transcendant  that  led  to  a  setting  adrift 
of  the  latter  in  preference  to  the  difficulty  of  retaining  both® 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  those  responding  to  Kierkegaard 
diverge  to  opposite  poles,  his  "leap  of  faith"  versus  nihilistic 


18.  ibid®,  p®  12. 
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absurdity*  they  all  end  up  similarly  defending  man  and  his  right  to 
dignity  in  the  world*  Hence  the  ultimate  polarity  open  to  man  is 
emphatically  not  between  belief  and  unbelief*  between  theism  and 
atheism;  it  is  between  belief  and  indifference.  Any  man  who  has  the 
courage  and  ambition  to  deny,  or  affirm,  or  rebel*  has  for  himself  some 
metaphysical  perspective,  even  if  its  future  is  as  bleak  as  that  of 
Camus  or  Sartre.  But  when  man  ceases  to  care,  when  he  simply  lies 
down  on  the  sidewalk  to  die,  or  differentiates  nothing  but  the 
quantitative  passions  of  his  body,  then,  and  only  then,  will  God  for 
him  be  truly  dead.  It  was  this  distinction  that  Paul  Tillich  affirmed 
when  he  stated,  "He  who  seriously  denies  God  affirms  him. "^9 
The  modern  writer, 

.  •  .wishes  to  live— and  create— meaningfully;  hence  "religiously, " 
though  he  cannot  endorse  any  of  the  formal  creeds.  Many  of  the 
literary  nihilists  of  our  day  reject  Christianity  because  it  is 
not  sufficiently  "religious"  in  their  sense.  What  they  seek  is 
not  dogma  but  some  all-embracing  vision  of  the  truth  that  will 
somehow  render  the  meaninglessness  of  life  meaningful.  Thus,  in 
the  very  extremity  of  their  anti-religious  questioning,  one 
discovers  a  number  of  religious  motifs;  their  impassioned  ded¬ 
ication  to  the  truth,  their  refusal  to  live,  or  write,  a  lie, 
their  call  for  compassion,  and,  what  is  true  of  some,  their 
demand  that  man  acknowledge  his  inherent  limitations.  They 
adhere  to  the  ideal  of  spiritual  transcendence  without  accepting 
the  theistic  outlook .2° 

This  "religious"  vision  for  which  he  seeks  is  one  that  will 
enable  him  to  affirm  his  humanity  and  define  his  role  in  the  dialogue 
that  goes  on  even  in  a  relativized  universe— between  what  is  called 


19.  The  Protestant  Era,  pp.XIV-XV,  quoted  by  William  Hamilton  in 
"Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Radical  Theology,"  The  Death  of  God 
Debate,  ed.  by  J.  L.  Ice  and  J.  J.  Carey  (Philidelphia:  Westminster 
Press,  1967)?  P«  218. 

20.  Charles  Glicksberg,  Modern  Literature  and  the  Death  of  God  (The 
Hague;  Marinus  Nijhoff,  1966),  p.  15U« 
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sacred  and  profane,  that  is  between  man  and  God  ^  But  he  labours 
under  a  great  handicap*  For  the  first  time  in  history,  not  even  the 
leaders  and  intellectuals  of  culture  exhibit  an y  firmness  of  commit” 
ment  to  universal  values  The  only  values  in  evidence  are  those  of 
a  Christian  faith  which  is  deemed  archaic,  and  those  of  a  human  dignity 
which  seems  unable  to  support  itself  in  the  arena  of  experience.  More 
and  more  men  will  not  uphold  the  former  and  find  themselves  incapable 
of  upholding  the  latter-  The  net  result  is  a  situation  of  both  emptiness 
and  impotence • 

Consequently,  the  novelists  of  this  age  have  begun  their  search 
from  the  stark  landscape  of  deaths  Not  so  much  the  fact  of  death 
itself,  but  its  vivid  portrayal  of  the  dissipation  of  any  reason  for 
living.  Camus*  Caligula  said,  *rI©  lose  one's  life  is  a  little  thing, 

..  •  *  But  to  see  the  sense  of  life  dissipated,  to  see  our  reason  for 
existence  disappears  that  is  what  is  insupportable ,’*22 

Is  this  not  a  prophetic  echo  of  the  wGod  is  Dead89  theologians? 

They  too  begin  with  death,  no  less  a  death  than  the  death  of  God,  and 
for  very  much  the  same  reasons.  In  their  perception  he  has  lost  any 
reason  for  being  alive.  Any  real  substance  he  had  has  dissipated,  and 
it  is  better  that  he  be  allowed  to  die  rather  than  live  only  as  a 
glittering  shell  in  which  man  can  see  reflected  his  own  exalted  image. 

From  death  they  proceed,  as  did  the  novelists  before  them,  to  seek  some 

21*  ibid, ,  p;  158. 

22o  Caligula  and  Cross-Purpose  (London;  Haraish  Hamilton.  19h7) > 

R.  wT  B.  Lewis,  in  The  Picaresque  Saint  (Philadelphia;  J.  P. 
Lippincott  Company ,”19^9X7” traces  the  dominant  perspective  of  death 
in  The  Outsider  which,  " opens  with  the  death  and  burial  of  the 
motherT  andT  «  ,  closes  on  the  eve  of  Meursault"s  public  execution^ 
for  a  murder  committed  at  the  arithmetic  center  of  the  book."  p*  ?0o 
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affirmation  of  life  that  can  be  made  in  the  shadow  of  this  ominous 
demise® 

Not  only  is  there  agreement  as  to  the  predicament  of  modern  man 
and  the  goal  of  the  task,  there  is  also  a  measure  of  agreement  as  to 
the  context  in  which  it  is  to  be  sought?  the  immanent  secular  experience 
of  man®  While  the  artist  who  has  found  himself  unable  to  accept  God  has 
no  other  alternative,  the  theologian  would  appear,  at  least  outwardly, 
to  be  negating  all  he  stands  for  in  making  such  an  affirmation®  A 
measure  of  the  explanation  may  be  found  in  suggesting  that  his  stance 
is  indeed  an  affirmation?  as  much  taken  because  of  his  determination 
to  assign  value  to  man's  common  experience  as  it  is  from  an  absence  of 
alternatives®  Those  theologians  who  have  taken  the  plunge  into  the 
secular  would  want  to  say,  I  believe,  that  they  have  done  it  willingly 
and  enthusiastically,  not  unavoidably.  For  the  artist,  this  is  a 
primary  loyalty;  for  the  "radical  theologian, "  it  is  a  chosen  loyalty® 

Novelists  have  done  theology  a  service  by  the  vividness  with  which 
they  have  presented  the  alternatives.  In  their  "fidelity  at  once  to 
our  common  roguery  and  our  instinct  to  transcend  it  and  in  their 
profound  concern  with  the  realities  of  the  human  condition— 'with  its 
terrible  burden  of  crimes  and  grandeur, '  as  Camus  has  put  it— these 
novels  have  given  us  back  a  solid  sense  of  our  earthly  life® 

From  this  "solid  sense"  theologians  have  finally  concluded  that, 
"the  split  between  church  and  culture,  or  between  theology  and  culture, 
has  been  allowed  to  get  out  of  hand,  leaving  the  church  and  theology, 
as  well  as  the  culture,  the  poorer  for  it®"24 


23®  ibid.  p.  35>» 
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The  result  has  been  a  concerted  effort  in  all  quarters  to  attempt 
the  task  to  which  Greene  has  specifically  addressed  himselfs  to  forge 
a  chain  to  link  heaven  and  hell,  and  so  make  the  best  world  out  of  two. 
Let  us  hasten  to  point  out,  however,  that  his  definition  of  the  terms  is 
not  that  appropriate  to  those  others  who  we  are  considering.  For  Greene 
these  are  portrayed  as  real  places  painted  in  vivid  colour  and  detail, 
while  they  may  more  generally  be  understood  here  as  the  symbolic 
representations  of  the  sources  of  meaning  and  meaninglessness,  transcend¬ 
ence  and  immanence,  life  and  death. ^5 

In  the  quest  for  meaning  one  Christian  contribution  becomes 
dominant.  The  figure  of  Jesus  attracts  theologian  and  non-theologian 
alike.  With  no  other  absolutes  in  sight,  Jesus  stands  as  the  highest 
expression  of  humanity  we  have  known.  Radical  theology  is  built  around 
him  and  literature  abounds  with  Christ  figures,  for  example  Greene’s 
whiskey  priest  in  The  Power  and  the  Glory.  Even  Camus’  outsider, 
Meursault,  is  referred  to  at  one  point  as  the  only  kind  of  Christ  we 
deserve.  The  whole  modern  irony  of  accepting  Jesus  without  the  God  he 
proclaimed  stems  from  Nietzsche,  who  accused  Christianity  of  taking  the 
figure  of  Christ  and  distorting  it  into  the  repressive  judgemental 
figure  of  God. 

A  brief  summation  of  the  common  ground  is  appropriate  here, 
particularly  as  it  reflects  the  current  "radical  theology." 

2k.  Bernard  E.  Meland,  "Alternatives  to  Absolutes,"  Religion  in  Life, 
XXXIV s 3  (Summer,  1965),  p.  3k9. 

25.  The  inclusion  of  Greene  in  this  study  is  most  helpful  because 
his  is  a  determined  attempt  to  achieve  this  link— and  the  best 
world— within  the  context  of  more  or  less  orthodox  Roman  Catholic 
categories.  But  his  struggles  are  still  the  same. 
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Current  literature  and  theology  share  a  mutual  awareness  of  the 
increasing  ineffectiveness  of  traditional  conceptions  of  God  and  a 
distrust  of  present  ones  as  a  disgraceful  evasion  of  responsibility. 

They  share  a  common  quest  for  dignity  and  meaning  for  man  in  a  hostile 
world c  In  fact 5  their  whole  approach,  in  varying  degrees ,  may  best  be 
termed  humanistic.  They  share  a  common  appreciation  of  the  dialogue 
between  nature  and  grace —as  contrasted  with  indifference,  although 
they  adopt  very  different  individual  positions  on  the  continuum  that 
connects  them.  They  share  a  common  desire  for  some  reference  to  the 
figure  and  pre-eminence  cf  Christ.  They  are  united  in  their  desire  to 
unify  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  both  in  their  common  role  as  part  of 
man’s  experience,  and  in  the  potentiality  of  each  to  contribute  to  man’s 
understanding  and  dignity.  This  arises  out  of  a  common  passion  to  give 
full  weight  to  existential  realities  c9  primarily  in  seeing  the  secular 
as  the  totality  of  man5  s  environment,  within  which  meaning  must  be  ap¬ 
prehended  and  applied.  While  this  is  a  characteristic  more  common  to 
art  than  theology,  the  radical  theologians  are  committed  to  implementing 
it.  Finally,  while  they  do  not  share  the  same  conclusions,  literature 
and  theology  share  a  good  many  of  the  same  values s  truth,  honesty, 
compassion,  restraint,  and  above  all  the  necessity  of  affirmation  and 
commitment. 

The  whole  undertaking  seems  to  converge  in  some  concept  of  the 
metaphysical.  Despite  existential  commitments,  there  is  a  determination 
to  locate  some  identifiable  meaning  which  can  rescue  man  from  being  set 
adrift  on  the  featureless  sea  with  neither  star  nor  compass  to  guide  him. 
In  Camus  meaning  eludes  the  vapid  lawyer  Clamence,  adrift  amid  the 
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”burnt-out"  architect  Queiry,  fleeing  from  illusion  to  the  heart  of 
darkest  Africa ,27  For  varying  reasons  Altizer,  Hamilton,  and  van  Buren 
hold  to  the  figure  of  Christ,  but  van  Buren’ s  ”blik”  of  commitment, 
something  that  looks  very  metaphysical,  seems  the  most  candid  confession 
of  their  quest  for  meaning*  No  man,  so  long  as  he  strives  to  be  a  man 
and  not  a  beast,  is  willing  to  submit  to  Dostoevsky’s  frightful 
conclusion  that,  ** if  God  is  dead,  then  everything  is  permitted* ”  Life 
must  never  become  rudderless s  ’’a  useless  passion.” 

Literature  and  theology  are  at  least  complementary,  and  in  some 
cases  contradictory,  attempts  to  do  the  same  job. 

In  Approach 

While  it  may  be  said  that  literature  and  theology  share  a  common 
goal,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  their  method.  At  least  it  could  not 
up  until  very  recent  times.  The  only  theology  demanding  the  novelist’s 
freedom  to  communicate  reality  exactly  as  experienced  was  that  of  the 
mystics,  and  it  was  generally  not  regarded  as  proper  theology  at  all. 

The  artist’s  beginning  point  is  such  that  ”a  first-rate  novel 
has  all  the  muddiness  and  mystery  of  life  itself  as  this  or  that  man 
attempts  to  come  to  terms  with  it. ”28  True,  this  is  not  its  end,  but 
it  must  be  its  beginning.  Contrastingly,  theology  was  originally 
conceived  to  take  the  muddiness  out  of  life,  to  be  the  framework  by 
which  man  could  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  it.  By 

26°  The  Fall,  (Londons  Hamish  Hamilton,  1957) . 

27.  A  Burnt  Out  Case,  "Penguin  Classics,”  (Harmondsworth,  Middlesex; 
Penguin  Books,  1962). 

28.  Sallie  MaFague  TeSelle,  Literature  and  the  Christian  Life  (New 
Havens  Yale  University  Press,  1966),  p.  67T 
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his  theology,  a  man  was  enabled  to  recognize  and  apply  God's  revelation 
in  his  own  experience. 

There  has  been  a  drastic  change,  however,  in  recent  theology. 

It  has  aroused  the  age  old  hostilities  to  existential,  anti -normative 
motivation, 29  but  this  has  not  dampened  its  enthusiasm.  It  insists 
that  in  reflecting  personal  experience  as  its  motivation  it  may  still 
be  entitled  to  use  the  term  theology,  in  spite  of  its  defiance  of 
consistent  systemmatization.  This  raises  the  question  as  to  how  much 
it  should  be  regarded  as  theology,  and  how  much  as  art?  And  what 
legitimate  place  does  art  play  in  theological  formulation?  Not  as  an 
external  stimulus,  but  as  an  internal  motivation.  This  matter  will  be 
discussed  presently,  but  first  a  few  other  factors  need  to  be  raised. 

We  may  conceive  three  stages  of  approach  to  reality.  They  may 
be  defined  ass  experience  observed,  meaning  derived,  and  response 
proposed.  Each  of  us  operates  at  all  of  these  three  stages  or  levels 
of  reality,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously.  In  doing  so  we 
employ  our  five  senses  together  with  any  insights  or  interpretations 
that  others  may  have  suggested,  and  then  decide  what  form  our  own 
self-assertion  will  take.  The  role  of  art  may  be  understood  as 
existing  between  the  first  two  stages,  helping  to  make  the  transition 
between  experience  and  meaning.  It  may  extend  into  the  third,  but  in 
doing  so  risks  being  labelled  propaganda.  On  the  other  hand,  theology 
exists  between  the  second  and  third,  helping  not  only  to  formulate  but 
also  to  systematize  meanings  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  creatively 
shape  man’s  response  to  life.  In  this  manner  art  and  theology  ought 


29,  e,g.  Leroy  H we,  supra  note  13 o 
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to  be  complementary o  It  will  prove  useful  to  keep  these  three  stages 

in  mind  as  we  approach  the  detailed  analysis  of  Part  II  and  so  decide 

at  what  levels  the  writers  considered  are  actually  ope rating 0 

Charles  Glicksberg  and  Sallie  TeSelle  may  help  us  to  see  more 

clearly  the  function  of  the  artist  in  the  process  outlined • 

The  object  of  the  writer  of  fiction  is  to  communicate  all  he 
knows  and  feels  about  life,  to  reveal  the  truth  about  every 
aspect  that  falls  within  his  framework o  Nothing  human  is  alien 
to  his  vision0  As  a  novelist  he  knows  no  more  shame  or  stirrings 
of  conscience ,  as  he  reports  imaginatively  the  often  surprising  and 
tragic  vicissitudes  of  fate,  than  does  the  laboratory  worker 
examining  a  piece  of  cancerous  tissue  on  a  slide „  Whatever  is  is 
"right,18  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  flux  and  phantas~ 
magoria  of  life*  His  ruling  passion  is  to  tell  the  uncensored 
truth  about  all  he  beholds ,  all  that  man  has  experienced  or  can 
experience,  concealing  nothing „  He  will  not  be  deterred  by 
socially  imposed  taboos  or  the  interdiction  of  the  church »  He 
holds  nothing  back  because ,  in  art  as  in  life,  he  believes  that 
truth  is  anterior  to  morality  {underlining  mine]  „  Out  of  his 
burdens ,  his  conflicts*,  his  temptations*,  his  “evil”  infections, 
he  fashions  the  means  of  his  catharsis  and  cureo  Once  the 
secret  is  told*,  once  the  '“poison*8  is  out  of  his  system,  he  is 
free*  Hence  he  strips  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  from  the  face  of 
society  and  strives  to  include  all  of  reality  within  his  scope „ 

He  explores  the  unconscious,  the  ugly,  the  evil,  the  abnormal, 
the  absolute,  the  craving  for  God® 30 

The  artist  is  in  search  of  understanding  but  he  dare  not  presuppose 

it®  Within  his  characters  that  meaning  can  come  about  '“only  by 

allowing  the  mirrors  that  the  novelist  holds  up  to  their  hearts  to 

find  their  reflections  not  in  concepts  for  understanding  man  or  in 

programs  for  improving  him,  but  in  one's  heightened  sensibility  to 

his  actuality* "31 

The  novelist  writes  of  life  as  he  sees  it,  but  inevitably  there 
must  show  through  his  characters  the  kinds  of  commitment  or  uncommitment 


30 o  Glicksberg,  Lit*  and  Rel*,  p®  170® 


31*  TeSelle,  p»  70 0 
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to  life  which  animate  them.  This  is  a  religious  quest,  a  quest  for 
both  meaning  and  potency  in  responding  to  life, 

In  such  a  situation  a  novelist  cannot  remain  completely  objective 
for  in  part  it  is  his  own  story  he  is  telling*  his  own  destiny  that 
hangs  in  the  balance  He  is  faced  with  finding  meaning  to  the  ultimate 
questions  of  existence ,  and  with  traditional  faith  removed*  he  suffers 
an  intolerable  feeling  of  nausea  in  the  race  of  the  possibility  that 
life  is  a  useless  passion,  The  writer  who  is  so  sensitive  to  the  sad 
cry  of  humanity*  must  in  his  own  conscience  formulate  some  answer  or 
at  least  communicate  his  perception  to  others..  This  is  a  religious 
experience*  whether  or  not  it  is  so  identified,. 

There  is,  then,  an  implied  “faith**  or  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  writer  involved  in  his  writing*  and  very  largely  that  writing 
grows  out  of  the  formative  experiences*  not  of  his  perception  of 
humanity*  but  of  his  life.  In  the  next  chapter  we  will  see  that 
Greene" s  faith  and  subsequently  his  writing  grew  out  of  an  oppressive 
boredom  that  assailed  him  as  a  young  man*  during  which  he  tinkered  with 
such  things  as  Russian  Roulette  under  the  conviction  that  either 
outcome  would  be  an  improvement.  Likewise  the  young  Camus  found  his 
polarity  between  the  oppressive  poverty  in  which  he  was  raised  and 
the  exhilaration  of  the  North  African  Mediterraneano  Albert  Moravia 
once  said  that  a  writer  spends  his  whole  life  trying  to  perfect  the 
one  story  which  he  is  trying  to  tell.  This  is  more  obviously  true 
of  Greene  than  Camus,  but  no  writer's  eyes  are  a  tabula  rasa  through 
which  the  experiences  of  life  indifiereni ly  pass.  He  is  a  human  being 
and  his  literature  is  a  reflection  of  his  life.  In  that  life  ere 
religious  experiences,  experiences  that  raise  questions.  And  the 
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novelist  is  no  John  Wesley®  He  writes  because  he  has  a  vision,  not 

to  acquire  one.  Glicksberg  observes , 

The  faith  must  come  firsts  then  the  poet  creates  and  affirms.  It 
is  not  the  other  way  around.  The  poet  needs  the  myth  in  order  to 
work  out  his  own  destiny,,  not  in  order  to  produce  satisfactory 
poetry.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  his  art  that  he  strives  to 
order  and  unify  his  vision  of  the  universe.  At  bottom,  the 
modern  search  for  new  myths  springs  from  a  frantic  desire  to 
escape  from  the  horror  of  the  void,  to  throw  off  the  neurotic 
burden  of  futility  and  absurdity ,  and  to  conquer  the  fear  of 
death.  The  creative  mind  prefers  the  truth  to  illusion ,  but  is 
the  truth  compounded  of  nothingness  and  death?  32 

These  are  the  personal  questions  which  firstly  his  writing  reflects , 

and  secondly  the  theologian  seeks  to  resolve. 

Beyond  the  artistic  vision  which  the  radical  theologians  employ 
and  the  implicit  theology  motivating  the  novelist ,  there  is  yet  another 
significant  point  of  contact  between  them.  That  is  their  claimed 
right  of  disloyalty. 

Greene  is  one  of  those  who  explicitly  claim  this  right. 33  For 
him  the  artist  must  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  human,  but  usually 
squelched,  right  to  be  disloyal.  He  must  create  all  his  characters, 
good  and  bad,  sympathetically.  If  he  cannot  exercise  his  freedom 
from  class  or  system  or  society,  then  how  can  he  evaluate  its  pot- 
entialities.  He  dreads  social  privilege “-for  example  being  a  poet 
laureate— for  it  exiles  him  from  the  people  and  makes  him  irrelevant. 
Greene  says, 

I  fear  there  are  at  least  two  duties  the  novelist  owes— to  tell 
the  truth  as  he  sees  it  and  to  accept  no  special  privilege  from 
the  state.  .  .  .  Loyalty  confines  us  to  accepted  opinions? 


32.  Lit,  and  Rel.,  p.  38. 

33.  Camus  also  claims  this  right  but  he  moves  at  a  different  level. 

Art  is  for  him  metaphysical  rebellion  against  the  absurdity  and 
nihilism  of  life.  It  is  primarily  an  assertj-on  cf  manJs  freedom, 
even  though  such  metaphysical  rebellion  logically  leads  l,o  a  consc nciis 
rebellion  against  the  artificial  value  system  which  man  has  constructed. 
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loyalty  forbids  us  to  comprehend  sympathetically  our  dissident 
fellows |  but  disloyalty  encourages  us  to  roam  experimentally 
through  any  human  minds  it  gives  to  the  novelist  the  extra 
dimension  of  sympathy*  «  <>  «,  For  the  writer,  just  as  much  as  the 
Christian  Church  is  the  defender  of  the  individual *^4 

To  the  novelist  moral  systems  are  only  one  more  observed 
phenomena  of  culture  and  while  his  characters  are  obliged  to  live 
within  them,  his  writing  must  not  be  so  confined  if  it  is  to  retain 
permanent  validity.,  This  makes  the  Christian  novelist,  such  as  Greene 
is  at  heart,  inevitably  heretical  because  he  must  in  fairness  equally 
present  all  of  life's  people,  the  guilty  as  well  as  the  innocent *  In 
his  attempts  to  give  authenticity  to  their  world,  he  runs  counter  to 
the  credal  commitments  of  his  faith 0  His  world  is  dynamic,  therefore 
antithetic  to  dogma* 

Furthermore,  over  a  large  area  of  Western  society,  the 
characteristic  individual  response  to  the  Church  has  become  one  of 
neither  obedience  nor  rebellion,  but  simply  indifference *  The  Christian 
writer  therefore  needs  to  be  violent,  to  startle  people  by  extremism, 
if  he  is  to  be  able  to  convince  them  that  faith  has  a  total  relevance 
to  their  immediate  situation., 

Rc  W.  Bo  Lewis  in  his  book  The  Picaresque  Saint  has  perceptively 
seen  this  disloyalty  to  be  embodied  not  so  much  in  a  theme  as  in  a 
personality,  a  representative  figure  that  he  sees  as  the  representative 

figure  of  the  contemporary  novel* 

It  is  the  figure  of  a  saints  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  saint, 
embodying  a  peculiar  sanctity  that  has  provided  the  title  for 
this  booko  More,  perhaps,  than  by  anything  else,  it  is  by  means 
of  this  figure— this  strange,  recurring,  half -hidden  or  wholly 
realized,  sometimes  antic,  and  in  at  least  one  instance  godless 


3I4.  in  Elizabeth  Bowen,  Why  Do  I  Write?  (Londons  Percival  and 
Marshall,  19U8),  p*  U8-9° 
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figure  of  sainthood— that  the  sense  of  life  in  second  generation 
fiction  has  been  ultimately  conveyed.  In  fiction,  traditionally, 
the  sense  of  life  is  communicated  not  so  much  by  statement  as  by 
character  and  by  action.  The  figure  I  am  calling  the  picaresque 
saint  tries  to  hold  in  balance  .  .  .  by  the  very  contradiction  of 
his  character,  both  the  observed  truths  of  contemporary  experience 
and  the  vital  aspirations  to  transcend  them. 35 

If  we  are  to  accept  this  figure  as  a  saint*  and  Greene’s  whiskey 
priest  for  one  is  very  tempting*  then  we  must  conclude  that  a  religious 
work  is  to  be  judged  in  the  last  analysis  not  by  its  loyalty  to  dogma 
but  by  its  depth  of  vision.  Its  intensity  of  illumination  and  the 
degree  to  which  it  evokes  the  universal  out  of  the  concrete  are  the  true 
tests  and  they  depend  not  on  a  dogmatically  constructed  moral  order 
but  on  artistic  perception  alone. 

What  is  true  of  the  novelist  in  keeping  faith  with  the  "surprising 
splendor  and  impenetrable  mysteriousness"36  of  life,  rather  than  dogma, 
is  equally  true  of  the  radical  theologian.  We  might  term  him  a  "Picaresque 
Theologian,"  a  man  who  has  dared,  in  his  loyalty  to  contemporary 
experience,  to  find  a  meaning  in  spite  of  negating  all  the  traditional 
rules.  If  nothing  else,  he  is  seeking  to  accurately  reflect  the 
magnitude  of  the  paradox  that  Is  before  us. 

In  at  least  one  respect  the  radical  theologian  has  gone  far 
beyond  his  literary  counterpart.  By  the  confessional  nature  of  his 
writing,  he  has  attempted  in  his  own  being  what  most  novelists  dare 
only  for  their  created  characters.  His  rebellion  is  neither  hypo¬ 
thetical  nor  conditional,  it  is  actual. 

Radical  theology  claims  the  artistic  privilege  of  disloyalty 
on  at  least  three  grounds.  Firstly,  disloyalty  may  be  seen  as  a 


35*  Lewis,  p.  31o 

36.  Glicksberg,  Mod.  Lit,  and  Death  of  God,  p.  l£6. 
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reflection  of  Camus’  metaphysical  rebellion  which,  though  no  longer  able 


to  affirm  a  transcendent  God,;':'  refuses  to  submit  to  meaninglessness 


Not  only  so,  but  this  is  managed  by  appealing  to  Christian  grounds , 
particularly  the  figure  of  Jesus „  Secondly,  it  does  not  wish  to  be 
hampered  by  traditional,  systems  implying,  in  the  spirit  of  Greene, 
that  such  captive  theology  is  domesticated  to  the  institution  of  the 
church  and  therefore  not  truly  authentic  to  experience o  In  this  vein 
Ogletree  acknowledges  that, 

Often  the  most  authentic  spokesmen  for  Christian  faith  have  been 
men  who  were  profoundly  estranged  from  the  community  which  claimed 
that  faith o  Nevertheless,  they  dared  to  address  the  total 

and  speak  for  it  even  if  that  meant  speaking  against 


Hugh  To  Kerr  labels  this  "irritant  theology1'  and  says  it, 

.  o  o  insists  that  it  exists  within  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  so  it  rejects  the  charge  of  irresponsibility, 
or  lack  of  faith »  But,  just  as  insistently,  it  opts  out  of  the 
conventional  forms  for  expressing  the  faith e  Half  of  the  protest 
here  Is  against  the  monopolistic  pretenses  of  the  establishment, 
and  half  is  for  authentic  new  experiments 0  0  »  »  fits  debate  is  a] 

.  .  o  critique  of  forms  ancient  and  modern,  evaluating  functionally 
as  to  their  authenticity,  honesty,  and  "sincerity,"  and  not 
according  to  their  historicity,  accuracy,  or  verifiability . 39 

Thirdly,  we  have  seen  that  an  author  claims  he  experiences  a  novel 

rather  than  creates  it„  The  radical  theologian  claims  his  theology 

is  just  such  an  experience,  even  if  it  does  not  fit  into  traditional 

categories o  Its  validity  as  experience  must  be  separated  from  its 

validity  as  theology.  It  may  be  perverse  but  not  spurious . 

37 o  These  generalities  cannot  be  equally  applied  to  all  three  for 

their  positions  vary.  Altizer,  particularly,  has  a  more  traditional 
motivation  for  affirming  God's  death . 

38.  Ogletree,  p.  3U» 

39.  "Theology  as  Irritant,"  Editorial,  Theology  Today,  XXIII sU 
(January,  1967). 9  P°  ^61|0 
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From  this  vantage  point,  we  may  proceed  to  see  just  how  strong  that 
artistic  influence  has  been* 

Artistic  influence  upon  radical  theologians  may  be  placed  in  two 
categories?  its  influence  on  their  content ,  and  its  influence  on 
their  method,, 

In  the  first  category  much  of  what  has  already  been  said  in  this 
chapter  witnesses  to  the  force  of  the  novelist’s  perception  of  reality 
and  of  the  current  attempt  of  theology  to  come  to  terms  with  it»  The 
complementary  nature  of  literature  and  theology  spelled  out  earlier 
suggests  that  the  practical  content  of  theology  must  at  least  be 
relevant  to  the  artist’s  perception,,  The  nature  of  our  time  lends 
itself  to  a  force  of  presentation  that  far  outweighs  theological 
hesitancy  in  coming  to  terms  with  it„ 

h. 

In  a  word,  it  is  the  relentless  concreteness  of  novels  that  makes 
them  hard  to  take,  that  is  both  their  fascination  and  their  danger,, 
And  it  is  precisely  their  concreteness  in  telling  this  story  of 
this  man  with  inexorable  attention  to  the  particular  terrors  that 
confront  him  and  the  particular  persons  he  mistreats  even  as  he 
loves  that  is  the  clue  to  the  unsubs titu table  knowledge  that  novels 
offer  uso^° 

Both  the  fascination  and  the  danger  seem  to  have  gotten  hold  of 
the  radical  theologians „  Is  it  because  these  men  are  so  overwhelmed 
by  the  plight  of  secular  man  who  has  at  least  acted  as  if  God  were 
dead  that,  in  their  attempt  to  give  this  problem  a  priority  above  all 
others,  they  have  given  only  contingent  consideration  to  more  orthodox 
questions?  This  does  not  free  them  from  responsibility  as  long  as  they 
want  to  call  themselves  Christian,  but  it  is  precisely  van  Buren’s  or 
Hamilton’s,  or  Altizer’s  evangelical  zeal  which  has  led  them  into  this 
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predicament.  If  they  succeed  in  communicating  the  situation  which  they 
sense,  some  of  the  pressure  will  subside  and  they  will  be  able  to  give 
more  attention  to  establishing  a  sound  relationship  with  consistent 
formulation.  They  seem  to  have  arrived  at  their  position  in  response 
to  1)  radical  criticism  of  Christianity,  particularly  Neo-orthodoxy, 
from  outside,  2)  rampant  secularity  in  the  culture  about  them,  and  3) 
insensitivity  and  irrelevant  conceptions  of  God  inside  the  Church.  Added 
to  this  is  their  personal  confession  of  God’s  death  in  their  own  lives. 

Altizer  has  himself  acknowledged  the  contribution  of  the  great 
religious  critics  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we  could  probably  add 
the  names  of  many  of  more  recent  vintage.  In  naming  Blake,  Hegel,  Marx, 
and  Dostoevsky,  he  says,  "Indeed,  these  greatest  and  most  radical 
creators  of  modern  atheism  have  ironically  proved  to  be  the  most 
seminal  influence  upon  twentieth-century  Christian  thinking. "^1 

Hamiltion  has  written  an  article  concerning  Camus’  concept  of 
rebellion  in  which  he  was  led  to  ask,  "What  would  a  Christian  rebel 
look  like,  and  how  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  live  with  other 
Christians?  And  with  non-Christian  rebels?  And  saints? "^2  While 
readily  admitting  Camus  influence  in  leading  him  to  ask  the  question, 
he  leaves  open  to  our  own  evaluation  Camus '  influence  on  his  apparent 
attempt  to  answer  the  questions  in  his  own  theology. 

In  the  category  of  the  methodological  influence  of  art  upon 
theology,  the  key  issue  is  determining  the  degree  to  which  the 

lx 1.  The  Gospel  of  Christian  Atheism  (Philadelphia;  Westminster  Press, 

1966),  p.  21. 

1x2,  "The  Christian,  the  Saint,  and  the  Rebel,"  Forms  of  Extremity 
in  the  Modern  Novel,  ed.  by  Nathan  Ao  Scott  ( Richmond ,  Va» ( 

John  Knox  Press,  196U),  P*  55-7U 
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theologian  is  responding  to  the  artist  within  himself.  Just  as  the 

novelist  is  in  the  first  instance  himself  a  religious  being ,  so 

matatis  mutandis,  the  radical  theologian  is  first  of  all  an  artist® 

In  this  he  displays  an  almost  mystical  tendency,  most  obvious  in  the 

case  of  Altizer  who  speaks  extensively  of  oriental  mysticism®  Van  Buren 

would  abhor  the  label  but  what  he  begins  as  linguistic  analysis  concludes 

as  an  emphatic ,  almost  emotional,,  affirmation  of  commitment  to  the 

figure  of  Christ,  Dr®  E®  L,  Maseall  has  remarked,,  89Van  Buren  is,  in 

fact 5  trying  to  be  two  imcompatible  things ,  a  radical  linguistic 

empiricist  and  an  evangelical  Christian, 

Van  Buren 11  s  difficulty  suggests  that  their  artistic  affinities 

may  be  traced  to  more  than  simply  a  bias  of  personality®  Because 

their  existential  commitment  makes  them  by  nature  anti-systematic,  they 

must  find  some  non-systematic  vehicle  of  communication,  yet  one  that 

admits  of  some  coherence.  They  have  therefore  used,  in  their  affirmative 

aspects,  language  which  is  more  emotive  and  descriptive  than  analytical® 

In  the  strict  sense  this  takes  them  out  of  the  realm  of  theology  proper, 

but  not  out  of  the  realms  of  meaning  and  response®  While  not  choosing 

to  write  anything  resembling  a  novel,  their  contradiction  is  not  unlike 

that  of  Camus9  attempt  to  write  an  anti-systematic  or  absurd  philosophy, 

of  which,  for  one,  John  Cruickshank  wrote,  when  he  said, 

Now  the  individual  conflict  which  these  philosophies  exhibit  can 
only  adequately  be  conveyed  by  demonstration,  not  by  intellectual 
discourse®  *  ®  *  They  are  philosopher-dramatists,  or  philosopher- 
novelists  who  set  in  motion  situations  which  are  available  to 
direct  personal  experience  but  which,  by  the  same  token,  cannot  be 
adequately  conveyed  or  discussed  in  the  language  of  "pure*8 
philosophy®^ 


b3o  cited  in  Kenneth  Hamilton,  ,9Is  the  Theological  LOGICAL  in  Christian 
Atheism?*'  Anglican  Dialogue,  IV°.J*  (November,  1966),  p®  26, 
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Quite  possibly  the  radical  theologian  might  be  able  to  present  a  very 

cogent  case  by  allowing  his  convictions  to  be  incarnated  in  some  form 

of  dramatic  presentation*  one  which  allows  the  logical  implications  of 

which  we  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 

These  theologians  themselves  have  admitted  to  their  existential 

pressures  and  artistic  intentions.  Hamilton  has  referred  to  his 

’'unfinished  theological  vision]^  Van  Buren  speaks  of  the  current  dilemma 

of  the  Christian  faith  and  adds  philosophically* 

However  one  may  chose  to  answer  this  in  theory*  we  are  in  fact  in 
the  actual  process  of  finding  this  out*  for  living  when  we  do  and 
as  we  are  is  not  exactly  a  matter  of  choice.  What  are  the  values 
and  dangers  of  this?  Well,  what  are  the  values  and  dangers  of 
being  alive?  They  are  the  values  and  dangers  of  being  who  we  are.^< 

Altizer  more  soberly  admits  both  his  conviction  of  the  need  for  a 

radically  new  vision*  and  its  present  incompleteness.  We  have  learned 

from  earlier  radical  Christians*  he  says*  that  the  movement  of  the 

Spirit  has  gone  beyond  the  Scripture  and  demands  a  whole  new  form  of 

faith.  But  to  this  point  the  work  has  been  "partial*  fragmentary, 

elusive*  and  often  unclear.  At  most  it  is  a  mere  beginning*  perhaps 

not  even  a  genuine  first  step."^  Admitting  his  own  artistic 

motivation,  he  concludes,  "Few  will  follow  the  way  that  this  book  has 

chosen,  but  if  it  points  a  way  to  the  renewal  of  faith,  it  will  have 

Ui|0  Albert  Camus  and  the  Literature  of  Revolt  (London:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1 959) 9  P»  150. 

U5*  supra*  pp.  35>“6. 

1+6.  "The  Shape  of  Radical  Theology,"  Christian  Century*  October  6*  1956* 
p.  1221. 

U7.  "The  Dissolution  of  the  Absolute,"  Religion  in  Life,  XXXIV: 3 
(Summer*  1956)*  p°  3U2. 

I4.8.  "The  Significance  of  the  New  Theology,"  The  Death  of  God  Jebate* 
ed.  Ice  and  Carey,  p.  25U« 
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succeeded  in  its  purpose ."^9 

These  theologians  have  adopted  the  method  of  the  artist  rather 
than  that  of  the  philosopher  because  they  are  faithfully  seeking  to 
communicate  what  has  come  to  them.  In  Altizer’s  words,  "The  chief 
significance  of  the  new  theology,  fragmentary  as  it  is,  is  that  it  has 
chosen,  at  whatever  the  risk,  to  speak.  Therefore  our  judgement  must 
be  of  its  relation  to  reality  and  whether  by  diligent  observation  we  too 
can  see  these  things  about  us.  The  measure  of  the  artist  is  not  the 
completeness  of  his  answer  but  the  incisiveness  of  his  presentation  of 
the  problem. 

The  radical  theologians  have  acknowledged  a  root  of  theology 
often  ignored,  that  of  asserting  an  equal  need  to  be  relevant  to  man 
as  well  as  true  to  the  transcendent.  Although  they  have  gone  overboard 
on  their  loyalty  to  artistic  perception  in  preference  to  dogmatic 
consistency,  theirs  is  a  valid  protest  against  the  structure  and  form 
of  a  dogma  that  has  ceased  to  effectively  apply  in  our  day.  Theirs  is 
an  attempt  to  free  the  Spirit  from  an  institutionalized  and  rigid  faith 
so  that  it  may  work  effectively  amidst  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

In  Dialogue 

Still  to  be  mentioned  is  the  implicit  dialogue  that  exists 
between  literature  and  theology.  Art  serves  the  evaluative  function  of 
inserting  the  theology  of  an  era  into  the  relentless  logic  of  realistic 
situations  to  see  if  it  is  viable.  This  is  accomplished  by  fictional 
characters  being  used  to  reflect  the  religious  dynamics  of  the  day,  the 

U9.  Altizer,  The  Gospel  of  Christian  Atheism,  p.  28. 

$0.  "The  Significance  of  the  New  Theology,"  p.  2££. 
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very  technique  which  has  given  such  force  to  the  literature  of  our  own 
age.  This  is  possible  because  of  the  artistic  freedom  which  forces 
the  characters  to  live  within  the  moral  structure  of  their  worlds  but 
frees  the  artist  from  himself  being  loyal  to  similar  commitments. 

Theology  then  sees  its  own  reflection  mediated  through  artistic 

realism,  together  with  the  practical  forms  into  which  its  principles 

have  been  translated  or  aberrated.  For  this  insight  theology  has  to 

wait  only  as  long  as  it  takes  the  artist  to  do  his  work,  and  by  being 

free  from  the  commitments  of  daily  life,  the  results  are  more  easily 

evaluated.  The  novel  can  be  the  laboratory  in  which  religious  principles 

are  tested  by  incisive  imagination.  This  testing  is  not  frivolous  since 

freedom, which  releases  the  artist  from  traditional  loyalties,  plunges 

him  into  the  risks  of  having  to  come  to  terms  with  his  own  conclusions. 

Nathan  Scott  speaks  of  the  novelist’s  research  into, 

.  •  .  the  nature  of  selfhood,  into  what  it  means -—in  terms  of  risk 
and  aspiration  and  suffering— to  be  truly  human:  here.  .  .  ”he  has 
taken  a  swarm  of  spears  into  his  breast.  .  .  .  and  fought  through 
all  issues.  .  .  without  adventitious  aids  or  authoritarian  props.” 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  in  our  literature —very 
much  more  so  than  in  our  philosophy,  perhaps  even  more  so  than  in 
much  of  modern  theology— that  we  have  gotten  the  most  drastic 
definitions  of  the  religious  crisis  of  our  age.  Here  it  is  that 
we  get  the  most  sensitive,  and  often  the  most  acute,  registrations 
of  what  is  felt  to  be  problematical  in  traditional  systems  of  faith. 
And  it  is  also  here  that  we  often  get  the  most  extreme  expressions 
of  the  development  that  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  heralded  in  his  famous 
slogan  about  the  world  having  ’’come  of  age.” 

There  is  a  contrast  in  human  understanding  between  the  picture 
of  life  as  posited  by  the  artist  and  that  posited  by  the  theologian. 

When  the  two  cannot  be  brought  into  some  sort  of  convergent  focus 
people  do  in  fact  make  choices  between  them.  This  is  a  warning  and  also 


51.  Forms  of  Extremity  in  the  Modern  Novel  (Richmond,  Va.:  John  Knox 
Press,  1965),  p*  10. 
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an  exhortation,,  A  warning  that  theology  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
theological  implications  of  experience ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  an 
exhortation  to  literature  and  theology  not  to  view  each  other 
unsympathetically o  Because  they  are  linked  in  a  common  goal,  they 
ought  also  to  share  their  individual  discoveries*  If  they  do,  both 
may  gain;  if  they  do  not,  both  may  lose,.  In  either  case  they  cannot 
afford  to  forsake  their  unique  individual  tasks  and  identities.  They 
have  a  real  dialogue,  although  at  present  more  of  it  is  unconscious 
than  conscious*  Life  is  their  mediator,  and  in  this  context  both 
would  do  well  to  heed  the  words  of  Sallie  TeSelieo 


The  Christian  theologian  and  the  novelist  share  a  common  concern 
for  the  reality  and  profundity  of  human  life,  for  keeping  sensib¬ 
ility  and  thought  straight  about  the  actualities  of  historical 
existence o  They  are  united  in  this  common  task  and  each  has 
peculiar  contributions  to  make  to  it„  In  a  time  when,  as  Erich 
Heller  says,  there  is  ,#the  consciousness  of  life’s  increasing 
depreciation, n  we  need  every  voice  that  can  celebrate  the  stature 
and  beauty  of  human  life  when  its  difficulty,  intricacy,  and 
depth  are  met  head  on==an  insight  that  is  the  common  property 
of  great  literature  and  the  Christian  story  <,^2 


52,  TeSelle,  p<,  2U0o 
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THE  CHOICE  AND  INTRODUCTION  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

A  discussion  of  abstract  generalities  can  never  convey  an 
adequate  understanding  of  the  relationships  between  literature  and 
religion o  The  whole  thrust  of  recent  thought  has  been  away  from 
Absolutes  as  men  grapple  with  the  hard  realities  of  living 0  Consequently 9 
it  can  hardly  be  understood  apart  from  an  examination  of  particular 
themes 9  In  Part  II  some  of  the  questions  that  every  man  must  answer 
existentially  in  his  own  life  will  be  discussed  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
some  measure  of  understanding  on  both  counts  a  These  questions  includes 
What  to  do  about  God?|  How  to  find  meaning  for  man?!  How  to  interpret 
the  Secular?!  What  to  do  about  Evil?!  Is  there  a  basis  for  ethics?! 

What  significance  has  Jesus?!  and  Can  a  man  have  hope? 

In  such  a  study ,  the  wider  the  range  of  attitudes  represented 9 
the  sharper  the  contrast  and  comparison  will  be*  The  representatives 
chosen  cover  the  whole  spectrum  between  the  Christian  polarities  of 
Nature  and  Grace*  All  of  them  seek  to  hold  these  polarities  together s 
even  to  coalsece  them,  but  they  seek  to  do  so  in  very  different  ways* 

In  each  case  the  significance  of  man  in  his  world  is  the  basic 
motivation,  making  the  term  humanistic 18  appropriate  to  all  of  them* 
Albert  Camus  works  from  the  rejection  of  a  transcendent  God  and  the 
resulting  absurdity  of  experience?  Graham  Greene  works  from  the  tradit=> 
ional  Roman  Catholic  categories  of  Transcendence  and  Grace!  the  "radical 
theologians"  strive  to  unite  the  opposites  in  a  "theology  of  immanence*" 
More  explicitly,  Camus  opts  for  Nature  by  attempting  to  ground  meaning 
within  a  human  life  which  asserts  itself  against  the  chaos  of  the 
universe •  Greene  represents  Grace  by  grounding  meaning  in  a  transcendent 
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God  who  mediates  his  unfathomable  mercy  and  compassion  in  spite  of 
rigid  moral  absolutes »  The  theologians  have  emptied  the  content  of 
God  into  an  existential  presence  in  the  secular  world,  a  presence 
which  gives  meaning  to,  even  while  being  indistinguishable  from,  the 
secular®  For  them  this  is  possible  within  the  dynamic  of  love  and  the 
figure  of  Christ®  Love  and  involvement,  whether  as  the  affirmation  of 
man  or  as  the  Will  of  God,  and  the  common  elements  of  all,.  All  are 
opposed  to  what  Graham  Greene  has  called  the  "empty  sinless  graceless 
chromium  world® In  short  these  emphases  might  be  categorized  as  an 
attempt  to  formulate  an  existential  humanism  which  is  not  completely 
arbitrary,  yet  which  seeks  a  genuine  unity  between  the  meaning  and  the 
experience  of  life® 

Such  similarity  of  result  arising  from  such  divergence  of  beginning 
provides  a  well-focused  example  by  which  the  intricate  relationships  of 
literature  and  religion  may  be  compared,  especially  in  those  aspects 
where  we  see  the  artist  as  theologian  and  theologian  as  artist* 

A  man^s  message,  as  Marshall  McLuhan  has  emphasized,  may  never 
be  completely  separated  from  either  the  man  himself  or  the  medium  in 
which  he  writes®  Therefore  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the 
men  themselves,  particularly  the  novelists,  and  an  outline  of  the 
principle  reference  points  of  their  thought®  To  simplify  later 
comparison,  certain  plot  outlines  are  also  being  included 

The  term  representative  is  here  employed  in  the  sense  of  Ra  W®  Bo 
Lewis  who  uses  it  to  refer  to  those  who  have  most  clearly  perceived 
and  forcefully  presented  a  position  many  have  felt,  while  de -emphasizing 

1,  The  Lawless  Roads  (London.*  William  Heinemann,  195£)  P*  ?3iu 
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the  idea  of  being  ''typical."  In  keeping  with  this  definition  of 
representative,  at  least  one  writer2  has  chosen  Camus  and  Greene  to  be 
two  of  four  authors  which  represent  most  clearly  extreme  positions  in 
the  modern  novel.  In  addition,  their  names  are  mentioned  in  almost 
every  general  discussion  of  significant  modern  literature. 

Camus  and  Greene  write  in  a  common  world  situation  and  share  at 
least  two  important  points?  an  ultimate  hopelessness  for  the  world, 
and  a  sense  of  pity  toward  suffering.  Coupled  with  these  is  their 
common  struggle,  against  whatever  odds,  to  derive  meaning  from  a 
hostile  world.  However,  they  seek  to  do  this  in  totally  different 
ways.  Greene  finds  his  answer  in  a  Kierkegaardian  "leap  of  faith," 
for  which  pity  is  hinderance.  He  continuously  forces  us  to  decide  between 
the  virtue  of  compassion  and  the  sin  of  moral  disobedience.  Camus,  on 
the  other  hand,  finds  in  his  compassion  an  affirmation  of  humanity  as 
opposed  to  indifferent  and  destructive  fate.  Their  common  ground  exists 
chiefly  at  the  primary  level  of  perception,  while  being  only  incidental 
at  the  level  of  response.  While  both  have  chosen  to  write  in  a  histor¬ 
ical  manner,  neither  is  content  to  present  only  a  perception  of  reality, 
though  this  is  certainly  present.  They  have  chosen  art  as  a  medium  in 
which  to  forcefully  convey  implications,  meanings,  and  even  responses 
derived  from  their  perception.  This,  on  occasion,  endangers  their  art, 
but  not  their  relevance. 

From  a  literary  viewpoint,  they  display  an  interesting  contrast 
in  the  method  available  to  them.  "The  novelist  who  is  a  ’rebel*  can 
capitalize  on  the  tensions  and  contradictions  that  his  rejection  of 

2.  Nathan  A.  Scott,  Forms  of  Extremity  in  the  Modern  Novel  (Richmond, 

Va.,  196U). 
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God  entail *  whereas  a  Catholic  novelist  must  use  doubt  and  heresy  to 
add  complexity  to  his  fabric  of  fiction. !lf 3  Consequently*  Camus  is  more 
interesting  to  study*  He  debates  serious  philosophic  content*  while 
Greene  is  largely  concerned  with  the  spectacularly ing  of  old  commonplaces 
to  force  men  to  take  a  new  look  at  their  values  *  His  own  thesis  is 
somewhat  arbitrary  and  tenuous-. 

Which  of  these  contrasting  categories  does  the  radical  theologian 
best  exemplify?  Is  his  content*  for  all  its  radical  terminology* 
really  that  new*  or  is  he  more  concerned  with  jarring  men  from  their 
well-established  rut?  In  either  case*  coloured  glasses  are  equally  an 
abhorrence  to  all  the  writers  here  considered.. 

The _ Invincible  Summery  Albert  Camus 

Albert  Camus  was  born  in  Algeria*  November  7,  1913 His  father* 
a  poor  farm  worker  who  had  taught  himself  to  read  and  write*  was  killed 
within  a  year  at  the  first  Battle  of  the  Marne,,  His  mother*  an  illiterate 
with  a  speech  impediment  who  had  also  been  left  deaf  by  a  childhood 
accident*  moved  with  her  family  to  Algiers  after  her  husbands  death,-, 
Camus— and  his  brother*  uncle*  and  grandmother— shared  a  two-room 
apartment  with  his  mother  who  supported  them  by  working  as  a  charwoman. 
Although  Camus  had  little  communication  with  his  mother*  she  had  a  deep 
and  lasting  influence  on  his  life.  His  childhood  poverty  and  loneliness 
contrasted  with  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world.  This  confrontation 

3.  Charles  Glieksberg*  Literature  and  Religion  (Dallas?  Southern 
Methodist  University  F  res  s'* . I960 ) ,  ~  p ,  190  ® 

ii.  Much  of  the  biographical  material  included  here  is  drawn  from 

Adele  King*  Albert  Camus  (London:  Oliver  and  Boyd*  1963)*  pp0  1-11* 
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provided  the  polarities  which  dominated  his  work  throughout  his  life¬ 
times  the  silent,  suffering  mother  straining  under  the  hot  Algerian 
sun  on  one  hand,  and  the  exhilarating  freedom  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea  on  the  other. 

Although  poor,  Camus  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  scholarship 
to  the  lycee  in  Algiers  where  he  studied  under  the  philosopher  Jean 
Grenier,  whose  humanisn  was  a  strong  influence  which  sparked  his  distrust 
of  abstract  ideologies.  Under  Grenier,  Camus  immersed  himself  in 
philosophy,  especially  such  nineteenth  century  skeptics  as  Nietzsche 
and  Schopenhauer,  He  was  to  comment  later,  "Nietzsche  is  without  doubt 
one  of  my  spiritual  parents,"^ 

Such  writers  confirmed  his  inclination  toward  rejection  of  any 
rational  explanation  for  the  world.  But  he  continued  to  seek  some 
form  of  salvation  within  the  world,  often  using  religious  terminology, 
but  never  accepting  any  particular  religious  system.  He  once  summed 
up  his  position  by  saying,  "I  have  a  sense  of  the  sacred,  and  I  don’t 
believe  in  a  future  life ,"6  Whether  by  the  influence  of  these  teachers 
or  not,  he  was  never  able  to  accept  Christianity,  In  university  he 
wrote  a  thesis  on  the  Neo-Platonic  influence  of  Plotinus  on  Augustine, 
From  this  he  was  to  conclude  with  the  Greeks  that  this  world  is  our 

U  .  ! 

limit  of  meaning,  while  also  accepting  the  Christian  observation  that 
it  was  a  place  of  tragedy  and  death.  His  writing  repeatedly  combined 
a  Greek  acceptance  of  Nature  with  a  Christian  dissatisfaction  with  mans 

5*  interview  in  Nouvelles  Litteraires,  March  10,  1951,  quoted  by 

L.  R.  Rossi,  in  "The  Plague  of  Absurdity,"  Kenyon  Review,  XX: 3 

(Summer,  19.58),  P®  U07 ° 

'  \ 

6.  Jean -Claude  Brisville,  Camus  (1959)?  P°  260,  quoted  in  King, 

p.  2. 
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condition.  Nevertheless,  he  considered  the  Christian  Faith  to  be 
chiefly  an  escape  from  reality  and  responsibility.  In  the  spirit  of  a 
Jacob  or  a  Job,  he  would  rather  cry  out  and  wrestle  with  God  than  submit 
to  reassuring  theism. 

Even  so,  he  always  welcomed  a  sincere  dialogue  with  Christians. 

We  together  cannot  prevent,  perhaps,  ’’this  creation”  from  being 
one  in  which  children  are  tortured.  But  we  can  lower  the  number 
of  tortured  children.  And  if  you  cannot  help  us,  who  then  in 
the  world  will  be  able  to  help  us?7 

His  attitude  to  Christianity,  accepting  its  emotion  but  not  its 

intellectual  justification,  is  a  reflection  of  his  whole  attitude  to 

life.  Everything  is  posed  in  terms  of  sensibility  taking  precedence 

over  logic.  Richard  Lehan  perceived  this  fundamentally  North  African 

characteristic  when  he  observed,  "For  Camus,  an  idea  is  born  in  the 

heart,  and  the  head  and  the  heart  are  inseparable.”^  This  passion  for 

living  shines  like  a  beacon  light  through  all  his  work,  even  in  its 

most  pessimistic  forms. 

His  passion  for  living  is  no  doubt  a  direct  reflection  of  his 
experience  of  the  fragility  of  life,  for  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
was  stricken  with  a  severe  attack  of  tuberculosis.  While  this  attack 
did  not  seriously  disrupt  his  life,  the  disease  recurred  at  several 
crucial  points,  the  most  significant  being  in  1937  when  it  prevented 
him  from  undertaking  a  scholastic  career  at  the  university.  Up  until 
the  time  of  his  first  illness,  his  chief  recreation  had  been  athletics, 
and  he  once  remarked  to  a  friend,  "That  is  where  I  had  my  only  lessons 

7.  Samuel  Terrien,  "Christianity’s  Debt  to  a  Modern  Pagan:  Albert 
Camus,"  Union  Seminary  Quarterly  Review,  XV: 3  (March,  I960),  p.  193 » 

8.  "Levels  of  Reality  in  the  Novels  of  Albert  Camus,"  Modern  Fiction 
Studies,  X: 3  (Autumn,  196U),  p.  2UU. 
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in  ethics.  .  ,"9 

At  one  point,  in  1935,  his  fervor  for  social  justice  led  him  into 
the  Communist  Party,  but  just  as  surely  later  led  him  out  again.  Always 
an  avid  reader,  particularly  of  contemporary  French  literature,  he 
turned  to  writing  and  the  theatre  following  his  failure  to  gain  a  post 
in  the  university.  He  became  deeply  involved  in  a  theatre  company  both 
as  actor  and  director,  acting  such  parts  as  Ivan  in  Copeau’s  adaptation 
of  Dostoevsky’s  Brothers  Karamazov. 

Camus  was  no  stranger  to  work,  having  tried  his  hand  at  numerous 
jobs  to  support  himself  at  university,  and  he  now  turned  to  journalism, 
writing  for  the  Alger-Republican  becoming  for  a  time  editor  of  its 
evening  edition. 

It  was  this  experience  that  gained  him  both  his  first  public 
notice  and  the  editorship  of  the  French  Resistance  paper  Combat,  for 
which  he  took  up  permanent  residence  in  France,  where  he  had  been 
living  off  and  on.  Again  his  involvment  was  the  result  of  an  aroused 
moral  fervor,  due  to  a  particular  instance  of  German  injustice. 

Following  the  war,  when  Combat  could  be  produced  openly,  he 
continued  to  edit  it  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  a  formative  force 
in  the  building  of  a  new  order  in  France.  But  with  the  return  of  the 
old  politicians  and  economists  to  power  he  abandoned  this  vain  endeavor 
for  his  own  personal  literary  career. 

Always  having  travelled  extensively,  he  considered  travel  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  means  of  experiencing  the  greatest  variety  and 
intensity  of  life.  His  whole  world  was  full  of  the  great  splendor  and 

9.  quoted  in  John  Cruickshank,  Albert  Camus  and  the  Literature  of  Revolt 
(London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1959),  P°  13. 
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beauty  of  nature,  contrasted  with  the  tragedy  and  meaninglessness  that 
man  experiences  within  it®  This  contrast  was  incarnate  in  his  own 
life ,  its  ending  no  less  than  its  beginningo  For  he  was  killed  in 
the  midst  of  his  creative  work  on  January  Up  I960,  when  the  sports  car 
in  which  he  was  riding  with  a  friend  crashed  into  a  tree  near  Paris 0 
Camus9  literary  career  is  best  understood  in  terms  of  phases ® 
While  he  had  written  numerous  essays  and  reflections  such  as  Venvers 
et  L8endroit  and  Noces  in  the  mid-thirties,  his  serious  writing  did 
not  really  begin  until,  nearer  19lt0  with  his  work  on  The  Outsider  and 
The  Myth  of  Sisyphus  published  in  191*2®  These  together  with  his  plays 
Caligula  and  Cross-Purpose ,  published  in  19^3,  represent  his  first, 
or  absurd  phase  of  writing,  categorized  as  ,8The  Myth  of  Sisyphus®88 
In  it  he  sees  no  values  but  what  a  man  can  manufacture ,  every  man 
being  an  incarnation  of  Sisyphus,  condemned  forever  to  pushing  a  stone 
up  a  hill  only  to  have  it  roll  back  down  again®  His  one  self=>assertion 
is  his  refusal  to  allow  the  stone  to  lie  still,  a  symbol  of  defeat  and 
despair®  In  such  a  state ,  the  only  truly  philosophical  problem  is  that 
of  suicide ,  deciding  whether  to  agree  to  this  life  of  imprisonment  and 
hopelessness  by  tolerating  it,  or  whether  to  refuse  to  be  party  to  it 
by  committing  suicide®  His  conclusion  negates  suicide  since  it  is 
only  a  prior  assent  to  what  is  in  any  case  the  inevitable  verdict®  If 
a  man  wishes  to  dissent  he  must  rebel  by  squeezing  from  life  the 
greatest  amount  of  experience,  preferably  pleasurable ,  he  can  before 
he  dies®  And  at  the  same  time,  as  a  further  sign  of  rebellion,  he 
"must  imagine  Sisyphus  happy® 18 10 


10 o  The  Myth  of  Sisyphus,  trans*  by  Justin  08Brien  (New  Yorks 
A®  Knopf,  I961T9  P~  123o 
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Camus  examined  four  possible  solutions  to  his  picture  of  absurdity 
in  his  first  phase *  The  first  two  were  detachment  and  scorn,  found  in 
wSisyphusfl'  and  The  Outsider.-.  Keursau.lt  as  an  incarnation  of  Sisyphus 
is  outwardly  a  victim  of  circumstance,  but  inwardly  is  Tguilty**  of 
indifference,.  At  the  beginning  of  the  story  which  takes  place  in  North 
Africa,  he  receives  a  telegram  informing  him  of  his  mother's  death  at 
a  nursing  home®  While  minus  a  date,  the  telegram  asks  him  to  come  to 
her  funerals  His  actions  on  that  occasion  indicate  an  appalling 
irreverence,  by  conventional  standards,  for  the  dead,  which  he  rein¬ 
forces  by  indulging  in  a  casual  affair  with  a  girlfriend.  Added  to 
this  is  his  total  indifference  to  commitment,  displayed  in  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  marry  the  girl  "if  it  pleases  her,'11  since  he  really  doesn't 
carGo  His  troubles  begin  when  he  becomes  involved  in  some  nasty 
dealings  with  the  Arabs  on  behalf  of  a  shady  friend,  Raymond*  Over¬ 
powered  and  blinded  by  the  sun,  he  accidentally  shoots  an  Arab  threaten¬ 
ing  him  with  a  knife®  In  anger  against  forces  which  have  caused  him  to 
do  what  he  did  not  intend,  he  fires  four  more  shots  into  the  body  of  the 
dead  Arab  -, 

It  is  for  those  four  shots,  coupled  with  his  indifference  to  his 
mother's  death,  that  the  court  sentences  him  to  die  as  a  threat  to 
moral  justice  and  order®  During  the  ensuing  eleven  months  of  judicial 
proceedings  prior  to  his  execution,  he  rejects  the  sympathy  of  his 
girlfriend,  and  the  promise  of  forgiveness  held  out  by  the  priest  who 
visits  him*  He  goes  to  his  death  having  chosen  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  benign  indifference  of  the  universe,  in  preference  to  the  moral 
constructions  of  men® 

Camus*  third  response  to  absurdity,  logic,  is  found  in  the  play 
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Caligula q  Caligula*  developed  from  the  Roman  emperor  of  the  same  name* 
realizes  that  man's  life  here  has  no  significance*  He  therefore 
proclaims  has  goal  to  be  possession  of  the  moon*  refusing  to  abide  by 
any  moral  absolute  until  he  possesses  it  as  a  proof  of  his  own  import¬ 
ance*  Rape,  murder*  and  incest  all  became  part  of  his  activity  as  he 
sets  about  to  discover  if  men  really  possess  any  innate  moral  dignity* 
the  sort  of  dignity  which  would  compel  them  to  sacrifice  self-interest 
for  the  sake  of  overthrowing  his  despotic  power.  At  heart  he  hopes 
for  his  own  assassination  as  a  refutation  of  the  position  to  which  his 
logic  has  led* 

In  Cross -Purpose  Camus  explores  one  final  solution  to  absurdity* 
action.  Martha  and  her  mother  are  trapped  in  a  drab  European  valley 
far  from  the  sea*  ekeing  out  a  living  by  the  legitimate  enterprise  of 
operating  a  stopping -house,  and  the  unscrupulous  one  of  quietly 
poisoning  guests:  taking  their  money  and  throwing  their  bodies  in  the 
river*  Martha's  brother  Jan*  for  years  away  from  home  travelling  the 
world*  returns  in  disguise  to  visit  them..  Before  he  can  reveal  his 
identity*  he  too  becomes  a  victim*  the  first  one  which  will  make  fully 
possible  their  escape  to  the  sunshine  and  freedom  of  the  sea*  Even 
when  Martha  discovers  the  identity  of  her  brother,  she  refuses  to  repent* 
claiming  that  he  has  had  his  freedom*  and  no  one  can  tell  her  what  she 
may  or  may  not  do  in  her  own  search  for  happiness*  Camus  affirms  the 
existential  logic  of  her  position  by  concluding  the  play  with  a  god- 
figure*  in  the  form  of  a  decrepit  old  servant,  who  refuses  to  intervene 
in  the  situation. 

However,  none  of  these  answers  satisfied  Camus,  and  during  the  war 
years  he  worked  on  his  second  block  of  material,  termed  ‘The  Myth  of 
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Prometheus,”  which  attempted  to  substitute  earthly  justice  for  divine 
grace.  This  block  of  material,  like  the  others ,  contains  an  essay , 
a  novel,  and  a  plays  by  name  The  Rebel,  The  Plagues,  and  Les  Justeso 
There  may  be  no  overriding  purpose  to  this  worlds  but  in  Camus5  eyes 
that  is  no  excuse  for  despair *  Man  must  rebel  against  an  indifferent 
universe  by  asserting  his  own  freedom  of  decision.  We  may  take  as  the 
keynote  his  statement ,  ’’Better  to  die  on  one’s  feet  than  to  live  on 
one’s  kneeSo'5^  The  true  rebel,  in  his  search  for  something  to  affirm, 
would  rebel  equally  against  the  false  security  of  the  masses  and  the 
nihilism  of  the  universe  a  But  because  the  only  truly  sacred  thing  was 
human  life  itself ,  violence  could  not  be  an  integral  part  of  it* 

The  Plague  on  one  level  describes  the  humanitarian  battle  against 
an  epedemic  of  bubonic  plague  which  besets  the  city  of  Oran*  causing 
it  to  be  quarantined  from  the  outside  world  for  months.  On  a  second 
level  it  represents  the  French  fight  against  the  plague  of  the  German 
occupation  On  yet  a  third  level  it  represents  the  eternal  battle  of 
man  against  all  the  unpredictable  and  imprisoning  forces  which  eir= 
cumscribe  his  freedom  and  happiness ,  particularly  his  temptation  to 
assent  to9  or  even  cause ,  death.  It  is  presented  in  terms  ©f  the 
recollections  of  a  Dr.  Bernard  Rieux  who  led  the  battle  against  the 
plague  and  of  the  people  with  whom  he  was  involved.  He  seeks  no  final 
meaning,  knows  there  can  be  no  ultimate  victory,  but  strives  to 
alleviate  what  suffering  he  can  as  the  best  contribution  he  can  make. 

His  chief  protagonist  is  Father  Paneloux,  the  priest  who  voices  the 
traditional  Christian  explanations  of,  first,  judgement,  and  second, 

11,  The  Rebel,  trans.  by  Anthony  Bower  (New  Yorks  Vintage  Books,  1956), 
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divine  incomprehensibility.  These  to  Rieux  represent  nothing  more  than 
present  surrender  for  the  sake  of  a  hypothetical  future  hope,,  which  in 
his  mind,  even  if  it  were  a  certainty,  is  not  worth  the  price.  Others 
like  Cottard,  the  hunted  fugitive  who  discovers  that  every  man  is  hunted, 
Rambert,  the  journalist  accidentally  trapped  in  the  city  who  seeks  to 
escape  until  he  discovers  there  is  more  satisfation  to  be  gained  in 
assisting  the  fight  being  waged  about  him  than  in  the  imagined  pleasures 
awaiting  him  on  the  outside,  and  Tarrou,  the  social  rebel  who  for  the 
first  time  discovers  that  there  is  no  ultimate  avoidance  of  responsibility 
for  injustice  and  death,  all  present  different  responses  to  the  plague. 

But  Camus  has  said  the  real  hero  is  Grand,  the  innocuous  civil  servant 
who  spends  all  his  spare  time  perfecting  and  reperfecting  the  first  line 
of  a  novel  which  he  will  never  finish.  He  has  no  great  contribution  to 
make  to  the  fight  but  he  is  profoundly  useful  in  attending  to  the  trivia 
essential  to  an  effective  program,  He  represents  all  the  common, 
unsophisticated  people  in  life  who  will  never  really  be  noticed,  but 
who  make  their  own  essential  contribution,  seeking  only  to  perfect 
that  unique  personal  dream  which  is  the  one  genuine  source  of  meaning 
for  any  man® 

From  this  phase,  published  between  19hl  and  1951,  Camus  moved  on 
to  The  Fall*  a  tense  monologue  which  won  him  the  Nobel  prise  for 
literature  in  1957*  It  represented  an  exploration  into  the  possibility 
of  judgement- -of  guilt  and  innocence*  Rather  than  being  a  full  phase, 
it  was  really  a  transition  to  what  Camus  hoped  would  be  more  positive 
work.  His  third  phase  was  to  be  known  as  "The  Myth  of  Nemesis,"  again 
including  a  novel,  a  play,  and  an  essay,  of  which  none  had  been 
completed  at  the  time  of  his  death*  All  were  to  be  developed  around 
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the  theme  of  love.  Returning  for  a  moment  to  The  Fall,  the  only 
character  we  meet  is  Jean-Baptiste  Clamence,  a  degenerate  lawyer  who 
has  forsaken  his  practice  for  the  life  of  a  reprobate,  stagnating  in  a 
dockside  bar  in  Amsterdam,,  The  whole  story  comprises  his  "confessions” 
to  an  unidentified  listener „  Clamence  had  been  a  prominent  lawyer  in 
Paris  until  he  came  to  recognize  the  emptiness  and  cowardice  of  his  own 
being.  He  had  always  considered  himself  decent  and  generous  until 
certain  events  reminded  him  that  it  was  all  a  device  of  his  own  ego. 

One  day  he  had  caught  himself  tipping  his  hat  to  a  blind  lady  who  he 
had  assisted  across  a  street.  On  another  occasion  he  had  lacked  the 
courage  to  rescue  a  girl  committing  suicide  by  drowning,  even  though, 
having  just  walked  past  her,  he  heard  her  screams  of  distress.  On  yet 
another  occasion  he  had  suddenly  realized  that,  as  a  lawyer,  he  always 
received  the  credit  upon  winning  a  case,  but  never  had  to  bear  the 
sentence  when  the  case  was  lost.  Burdened  by  his  own  guilt,  he  sought 
first  to  refute  it  as  irrelevant  by  immersing  himself  in  a  life  of 
debauchery.  Failing  in  this,  he  moved  to  Amsterdam  where  he  emptied 
it  upon  the  ears  of  passers-by,  reminding  them  as  they  sympathetically 

•v 

listened  that  they  too  were  as  guilty  as  he.  He  reasoned  that  by  first 
confessing  his  guilt,  he  obtained  the  right  to  judge  them.  Thus  he 
called  himself  a  judge-penitent.  But  in  spite  of  his  determined  attempts 
to  relieve  his  own  guilt,  deep  inside  he  was  forever  thankful  that  it 
was  always  too  late  to  go  back  for  a  second  chance. 

Camus  chose  a  literary  style  that  was  precisely  suited  to  his 
thoughts  taut,  compact,  even  barren  and  oppressive  as  it  slices  away 
all  the  trimmings  of  life  to  probe  the  central  plot.  At  times  his 
philosophy  gets  the  better  of  his  literature,  questioning  its  literary 
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merits  but  at  the  same  time,  as  Sartre  has  observed,  portraying  a 
disjunctive  attitude  to  life;  one  that  cannot  be  organized  or  assimil¬ 
ated  Being  totally  passive  to  the  things  that  act  upon  it,  such  a 
life  acts  as  it  sees  fit  and  tolerates  everything  else. 

In  defense  of  his  art,  Camus  has  said, 

I  am  not,  in  effect,  a  philosopher,  and  I  can  only  speak  of  what 
I  have  experiencedo  I  have  experienced  nihilism,  contradiction, 
violence,  and  the  vertigo  of  destruction.,  But  at  the  same  time 
I  have  hailed  creative  powers  and  the  privilege  of  living <> 

Nothing  authorizes  me  to  judge  in  a  detached  way  an  epoch  of  which 
I  an  completely  a  part.  I  judge  it  from  within,  merging  myself 
with  ito  But  henceforth  I  reserve  the  right  to  tell  what  I  know 
about  myself  and  others,  on  the  sole  condition  that  what  I  say 
shall  add  nothing  to  the  intolerable  wretchedness  of  the  world, 
but  merely  with  the  object  of  pointing  out,  within  the  dim 
imprisoning  walls  where  we  are  groping,  the  still  invisible 
points  where  the  doors  may  openc  .  „  .  I  am  interested  only  in  a 

new  renaissance.-^ 

He  succeeds  admirably  in  creating  an  impression  of  life?  choppy, 
disjointed  and  meaningless;  oppressed,  circumscribed  and  exhausting; 
with  just  enough  glory  to  make  one  continue  striving..  His  greatest 
contribution  was  his  ability  to  venture  to  the  brink  of  nihilism  in 
all  its  fury,  yet  return  stronger  and  more  insistant  on  living  creatively 
and  meaningfully o  Lewis  quotes  Camus  as  saying  that  he  plumbed  ,!the 
depths  of  our  nihilism  .  „  „  search  fingj  only  for  reasons  to  transcend 
ito1*1^  Lewis  continues,  ifHis  mind  moves  steadily  forward,  even  when  it 


12.  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  "Canjus5  The  Outsider,”  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Essays,  trans.  by  Annette  Michels on  (London?  Rider  and  Company, 

195?5)  Camus  never  used  the  term  "novel"  in  reference  to  any  of 
his  work,  but  rather  "chronique. "  His  first  novel  was  to  be  the 
one  entitled  The  First  Man  upon  which  he  was  working  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

13.  from  a  letter  to  Liber taire,  quoted  by  Albert  Maquet,  in  Albert  Camus 
and  the  Invincible  Summer  (New  York;  George  Braziller,  1958),  P°  120. 

11*.  The  Picaresque  Saint  (Philadelphia;  Jo  P.  Lippincott  Company,  1959) 
note  1,  p0  299 o 
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can  do  so  only  by  a  sort  of  restless  squirming,,  But  the  squirming  is 
always  honest;  and  it  is  a  sign  of  the  role  Camus  plays  best— the 
dedicated  dramatist  of  the  beseiged  intellect, "15 

This  characteristic  is  what  may  best  connect  him  with  radical 
theologians®  The  willingness  to  go  to  the  brink  of  negation,  to 
squirm  and  progress,  always  honestly  seeking  to  move  forward  to  a 
stronger  and  more  significant  affirmation,,  Hamilton,  especially,  is 
the  dedicated  dramatist  of  the  beseiged  theological  intellect® 

Camus  travelled  the  long  road  from  absurdity  to  rebellion  to 
involvement  and  we  may  safely  suggest  that  his  journey  had  not  yet 
ended®  But  the  fact  that  it  was  ended  in  his  death  makes  this  journey 
his  legacy  to  all  men:  the  eternal  pursuit  of  meaning,  which  they 
must  never  forsake,  even  while  knowing  they  will  always  be  denied  final 
victory  by  the  inevitability  of  death®  He  was  a  man  who,  in  spite  of 
meaningless  and  personal  suffering,  refused  to  capitulate  his  human 
dignity*  If  man  is  the  measure  of  life,  and  he  must  refute  immortality 
as  a  means  of  escape,  then  he  must  create  of  himself  a  measure  of  life 
worthy  of  his  aspirations,  and  a  life  that  is  worth  being  measured*  He 
once  said,  ,(,I  have  tried  to  as  best  I  could  to  be  a  man  with  an  ethic, 
and  that  is  what  cost  me  most,!’f1^  More  specifically  he  observed  that 
we  must  save  the  world  from  ‘^blighted  revolutions,  misguided  techniques, 
dead  gods,  and  worn  out  ideologies  * 

His  zest  for  nature  in  his  early  years  in  Africa  refused  to  allow 

19 »  ibid®, 

160  Germaine  Bree,  Camus  (New  Brunswick,  N.  J.:  Rutgers  University 
Press,  19 99),  P®  621* 

17.  from  his  Nobel  Prize  acceptance  speech,  quoted  in  R.  F.  Roeming, 
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his  philosophical  pessimism  to  have  the  final  say..  Life  was  more  than 
this-.  It  had  to  be*  Therefore  all  of  his  work  sought  to  bring  meaning 
from  the  contradiction  between  the  happiness  he  had  experienced  and  the 

harsh  realities  he  could  not  ignore* 

His  motivation  was  like  that  of  our  theologians®  Despite  the 
bleak  and  empty  landscape ,  there  remained  within  his  heart  "an 
invincible  summer* ’’"I®  a  belief  that  ultimately*  despite  the  tragic 
collapse  of  the  City  of  God  itself,  man  would  assert  his  own  signifi¬ 
cance,  his  own  insistence  on  living*  But  man  must  provide  his  own 
definitions?  it  is  up  to  him*  and  him  alone,  to  decide  where  he  shall 
go. 

Nathan  Scott  has  observed, 

There  is  no  other  writer  of  the  present  time  who  gives  us  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  condition  of  this  new  "religionlessness" 
than  does  Albert  Camus,  To  contemplate  the  movement  of  his 
thought  is  to  discern  anew  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  what 
Bonh ©offer  called  "the  religious  premise 9"  and  it  is  also  to 
discern  what  is  most  vital  and  promising  in  the  "religionlessness" 
that  is  today  so  generally  a  part  of  our  intellectual  situation 
in  the  Western  world  ->^9 

We  must  think  of  Camus  himself  as  a  paradox,  the  paradox  between 
the  bleakness  of  his  mental  landscape  and  the  richness  of  his  moral 
fervor*  .Such  a  paradox  raises  many  questions  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
intellectual  concepts  as  a  basis  for  moral  action*  Can  we  legitimately 
extract  any  conceptual  meaning  from  the  existential  process  of  life 

"The  Concept  of  Judge-Penitent  in  Albert  Camus/1  Transactions  of 
the  Wisconsin  Academy*  V ol *  XLVIII  (195>9)?  p>  lh3f* 

18*  "In  the  midst  of  winter  I  discovered  that  there  was  within  me  an 
invincible  summer*"  L'Ete,  (Paris:  Gallimard,  195U) *  Quoted  in 
many  English  sources* 

19®  Albert  Camus  (New  York:  Hilary  House,  1962),  p>  18® 
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itself,  whether  or  not  that  meaning  is  related  to  a  transcendent  God? 
Men,  it  seems,  will  live  according  to  the  moral  fibre  in  their  nature, 
regardless  of  any  rational  explanations  of  ito  The  theologians  may 
be  right  in  suggesting  that  we  can  hope  for  nothing  more  than  to  be 
"grasped"  by  the  figure  of  Jesus  who  stands  before  us  not  to  be 
analyzed  but  to  be  experienced* 

These  questions  are  only  by  the  way  of  reflection,  but  they 
return  us  to  the  fundamental  impact  of  Camus*  His  own  protagonist  in 
Caligula  expressed  it  when  he  said,  "He  forces  you  to  think*  He  forces 
the  whole  world  to  think* 

The  Boredom,  The  Horror  and  The  Glory;  Graham  Greene 

The  boredom,  the  horror,  and  the  glory,  a  set  of  phrases 
attributed  to  T*  S*  Eliot, ^  appropriately  describe  the  motivation 
and  progression  of  Graham  Greene’s  vision*  Lewis  has  suggested  that 
Greene’s  life  is  a  playing  out  of  Camus’  intellectualization  of  suicide 
in  The  Myth  of  Sisyphus*  "The  interplay  between  the  suicidal  and 
the  life  affirming  would  be  for  Greene,  no  less  than  for  Camus,  a 
central  and  representative  motifs  between  Camus  and  Greene  we  observe 
a  number  of  parallels  that  change  eventually  into  a  sort  of  implicit 
debate*"22  Greene’s  whole  life  was  a  quest  for  significance,  and 
while  he  finally  escaped  the  boredom,  he  never  quite  managed  to 
differentiate  between  the  horror  and  the  glory.  In  his  world  every- 

20.  Cherea  in  Caligula  (Londons  Hamish  Hamilton,  19U7) 

21.  by  R,  W*  B*  Lewis  in  The  Picaresque  Saint,  p*  222* 

22.  ibid.,  p.  22U* 
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thing  is  at  best  grey,  with  white  being  painted  only  as  the  necessary 
corollary  of  black  * 

Greene  set  for  himself  a  most  difficult  task  when  he  set  out 

to  affirm  source  substance  to  life®  On  the  one  hand  was  his  rather 

deterministic  approach  to  destiny,  while  on  the  other  was  the  vacuity 

he  had  assigned  to  his  own  childhood.  On  the  first  count  we  may 

present  two  exhibits  *  First,  his  favorite  lines  of  poetry  are  said 

to  be  those  of  A*  Eo  Russell? 

In  ancient  shadows  and  twilights 
Where  childhood  had  strayed, 

The  world  *  s  great  sorrows  were  born 
And  its  hercs  were  made  > 

In  the  lost  boyhood  of  Judas 
Christ  was  betrayed, ^3 

Beyond  this  Greene  has  himself  said, 

We  are  each,  however  anarchist ically  and  individually,  making 
a  future,  or  else  the  future,  as  I  prefer  to  think,  is  making 
us—- with  the  death  we  are  each  going  to  die  controlling  our 
activities  now,  like  a  sheepdog,  so  that  we  may  with  the  least 
trouble  be  got  through  the  gate."4 

This  determinism  finds  a  central  place  in  his  novels,  most  vividly  in 
the  person  of  Pinkie  Brown  in  Brighton  Rock  who  constantly  refers  to 
the  drabness  and  revulsion  of  his  slum  childhood  as  the  source  of  his 
utter  depravity* 

Bitter  toward  a  world  that  withheld  the  comforts  and  opportunities 
of  middle-class  society  from  him,  he  joined  a  race  track  "protection" 
gang  in  the  decaying  Brighton  of  the  nineteen  twenties.  At  the  tender 
age  of  seventeen  he  inherited  its  leadership  when  a  rival,  and  much 


23=  cited  by  Martin  Shuttleworth  and  Simon  Raven,  "The  Art  of  Fiction  III 
Graham  Greene,"  Paris  Review,  T?3  (Autumn,  1953),  p«  26* 

21 1,  in  Elizabeth  Bowen's  Why  Do  I  Write?  (London?  Percival  and  Marshall, 
19U8) ,  p.  29, 
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stronger  and  more  sophisticated,  syndicate  erased  its  leader.  Kite. 

The  story  line  or  the  novel  revolves  around  this  continuing  gang 
war  in  which  each  uses  whatever  means  necessary  to  enforce  its  brand 
of  "protection"  on  unwilling  bookmakers,,  The  novel  opens  with  the 
murder  of  Fred  Hale,  a  nondescript  character  mixed  up  in  the  rackets 
and  partly  responsible  for  Kite’s  death,  by  Pinkie  and  his  friends . 

Hale  came  to  Brighton  only  because  of  a  magazine  promotion  gimic  for 
which  he  was  employed .  It  involved  a  pre-set  schedule  of  appearances 
in  public  places  where  he  was  to  surreptitiously  leave  calling  cards 
for  others  to  find.  His  picture  had  been  published  in  the  magazine 
and  anyone  who  recognized  and  challenged  him  was  to  receive  a  ten  guinea 
prize. 

Learning  what  was  in  store  for  him,  he  desperately  searched  for 
the  safety  of  companionship  out  of  which  he  made  the  casual  acquaintance 
of  Ida  Arnold,  a  protective  but  indulgent  society  figure.  While  failing 
to  save  him,  she  set  out  unassisted  to  track  down  his  murderers.  The 
third  principle  figure  is  Rose,  a  teenage  waitress  whose  background  is 
no  better  than  Pinkie’s.  However,  her  inner  goodness  is  as  complete 
as  is  his  evil.  She  becomes  involved  by  being  the  only  person  who 
can  implicate  Pinkie’s  gang  in  Hale's  murder.  She  remembers  that  it 
was  not  Hale  who  planted  his  card  in  her  restaurant  after  his  murder. 

Pinkie  makes  her  acquaintance  and,  when  Ida  starts  asking 
questions,  decides  that  his  only  guarantee  of  protection  is  to  marry 
her,  thereby  eliminating  the  possibility  of  her  testifying  against 
him. 

Against  the  protestations  of  the  worldly-wise  Ida,  who  understands 
nothing  of  the  circumstances  motivating  either  of  them.  Rose  marries 
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Pinkie  in  an  act  of  self -giving  love.  Pinkie ,  in  the  depth  of  his  own 
evil,  never  recognizes  it,  and  when  Ida's  remorseless  pursuit  comes 
too  close,  he  forges  a  suicide  pact  with  Rose,  intending  to  let  her 
die  while  he  escapes *  In  the  end,  however,  it  is  Rose  who  is  saved 
while  Pinkie  perishes <> 

In  Greene's  eyes  the  real  culprit  is  Ida,  personifying  a  society 
which  pursues  right  and  wrong  to  the  exclusion  of  understanding  and  eomp= 
assion.  The  indulgent  insensitivity  of  that  society  makes  Pinkie  revolt 
as  much  against  its  excesses  as  its  restrictions.  As  morally  puritanical 
as  he  is  socially  perverse,  Pinkie  can  barely  bring  himself  to  comsum- 
mate  his  marriage  with  Rose,  a  sentiment  that  could  never  have  occurred 
to  the  accomodating  Ida,, 

Greene  feels  that  Pinkie's  conscious  rebellion  is  more  acceptable 
to  God's  love,  as  it  is  to  Rose's,  than  is  Ida's  insensitivity,  and  he 
says  so  at  the  end  of  the  novel  in  the  priest  who  refers  to  "the  0  *  „ 
appalling  e  «  »  strangeness  of  the  mercy  of  God® "25 

The  whiskey  priest  of  The  Power  and  the  Glory  also  reflects 
that  it  was  his  childhood  dreams  of  the  social  graces  of  the  priesthood 
that  led  him  to  his  present  state,.  And  childhood  is  so  closely  linked 
to  the  present  in  the  eye  of  God  that  there  is  less  space  between  them 
than  the  blinking  of  an  eyelid o 

It  may  be  closely  linked  in  the  eyes  of  God,  but  it  has  been  an 
arduous  route  for  the  priest.  All  began  well  enough,  but  he  progressively 
degenerated,  becoming  involved  with  drink  and  eventually  fathering  a 
child o  Known  as  a  "whiskey  priest,"  he  would  have  faded  into  oblivion 

25.  Brighton  Rock  (Hamondsworth,  Middlesex*  Penguin  Books,  19U3) , 
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had  not  circumstances  made  him  the  last  priest  active  in  one  of  the 
Mexican  States  involved  in  the  anticlerical  purges  of  the  nineteen 
thirties o  The  novel  follows  his  attempted  flight  to  safety  in  another 
state 9  closely  pursued  by  a  fanatical  police  lieutenants 

With  a  price  on  his  head*  the  priest  roust  be  careful  of  where  he 
seeks  assistance,.  In  his  fear  of  betrayal*,  he  slowly  starves*,  stooping 
even  to  disputing  over  a  bone  with  a  dog  whose  back  is  broken,,  In 
spite  of  his  depravity*,  people  continue  to  seek  him  out  to  perform 
priestly  functions  and  he  finds  himself  unable  to  refuse „  At  one  point 
he  lands  in  jail  for  the  possession  of  liquor*,  also  outlawed*,  and 
while  his  cell-mates  discover  his  identity.)  no  one  betrays  him,. 

Contrasted  with  his  flight  is  that  of  an  American  Gangs ter *,  James 
Calver*,  whose  wanted  poster  is  hung  beside  his  own.  When  the  priest 
finally  manages  to  escape  to  safety 9  a  messenger  arrives  to  ask  him  to 
return  to  administer  last  rites  to  the  wounded  and  dying  Calver* 
supposedly  at  his  own  request.  Convinced  this  is  a  trap*,  the  priest 
nevertheless  returns *  preferring  to  risk  his  own  safety  rather  than  the 
possibility  of  denying  a  genuine  request-  His  first  impressions  prove 
correct  as  he  is  subsequently  captured  and  executed, 

Greene  again  in  this  novel  plays  puritanical  fanaticism  off  against- 
perverted  but  sincere  concern.  The  lieutenant  employs  whatever  means 
necessary j,  even  to  shooting  hostages ,  in  pursuit  of  his  lofty  ideals*, 
while  the  priest  fails  his  standards  miserably,.  Paralleled  with  his 
life  is  the  story  of  a  martyred  saint*,  which  a  mother  reverently  reads 
to  her  children.  They  cannot  quite  reconcile  the  idealized  figure  of 
the  saint  with  that  of  the  observed  priest ,  but  Greene  creates  the 
impression  that  the  priest  is  equally  as  precious*  and  much  more 
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relevant,  in  God"s  eyes  as  is  the  virtuous  but  distant  saint®  The 
priest  did  not  die  triumphantly f  he  died  with  his  legs  not  fully  under 
his  control ,  driven  by  his  own  background  as  is  the  lieutenant^  one  of 
the  nameless  souls  numbered  among  God?s  chosen  servants,  No  sooner  is 
he  dead  than  in  another  part  of  town  a  door  opens  and  a  man  begins 
to  introduce  himself  but  is  allowed  to  utter  no  more  than  the  word, 
"Father  •  •  » 

With  a  deterministic  outlook*  how  could  Greene  hope  to  amount  to 
anything  on  the  basis  of  his  own  evaluation  of  his  childhood?  Born  on 
October  2,  190U,  the  son  of  the  Headmaster  of  an  English  Public  School, 
he  suffered  the  conventional  middle-class  Anglican  upbringing  of  that 
school  *  In  such  surroundings,  to  which  he  so  aridlv  refers,  his 
imagination  was  stranded  and  turned  in  upon  itself  in  a  search  for 
variation  from  the  monotonous  redundancy  of  his  experiences®  Out  of 
this  environment  his  imagination  manufactured  a  faith  that  was  never 
to  depart  him;  but  it  was  a  faith  that  assumed  distorted  shapes  and 
only  later  had  any  "meaningful”  influence  on  his  life®  In  retrospect 
he  observes, 

And  so  faith  came  to  me==shapelessly ,  without  dogma,  a  presence 
above  a  croquet  lawn,  something  associated  with  violence,  cruelty, 
evil  across  the  way®  One  began  to  believe  in  heaven  because 
one  believed  in  hell,  but  for  a  long  while  it  was  only  hell  one 
could  picture  with  a  certain  intimacy— the  pitchpine  partitions 
of  dormitories  where  everyone 
lavatories  without  locks  »  *  * 

His  religion  was  always  to  retain— in  fact  be  denoted  by  — this 
demonic  quality®  It  thrived  on  his  impressions  of  the  "pious”  teachers 
who  reigned  all  kinds  of  inhuman  terrors  on  their  pupils;  it  was 

26,  Lawless  Roads  (London:  William  He inemann,  1995),  p.  5* 
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reinforced  by  the  brutal  images  of  life  that  he  beheld  about  him: 
murder,  promiscuity ,  dementia.,  He  entertained  vivid  images  of  hell 
long  before  he  ever  heard  about  "the  Fall."  The  result  was  that  when 
he  encountered  Marjorie  Bowen* s  The  Viper  of  Milan  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  could  write,  "It  was  as  if  I  had  been  supplied  once  and  for 
all  with  a  subject. "2?  The  doctrine  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  later 
supplied  the  suitable  grammatical  clothing  which  enabled  his  vision  to 
achieve  intellectual  respectability. 

But  this  was  not  to  come  until  he  had  completed  his  stay  at 
Oxford  studying  history.  It  was  while  there  that  he  defined  boredom 
by  indulging  in  the  pastime  of  playing  Russian  Roulette  on  the  common. 
Once,  after  he  had  fled  school  for  the  same  reason*  his  parents  had 
sent  him  to  London  to  a  psycho-analyst.  He  emerged  from  the  experience- 
which  he  labels  as  the  happiest  months  of  his  life --appropriately 
well-adjusted,  but  also,  "wrung  dry.,"  "For  years,  it  seems  to  me,  I 
could  take  no  aesthetic  interest  in  any  visual  thing  at  all®  ®  ®  9  I 
would  feel  nothing®  I  was  fixed  in  my  boredom, "28  Having  survived 
his  fling  at  Russian  Roulette,  he  settled  on  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  While  he  claims  that  this  conversion  was  in 
the  nature  of  intellectual  assent  to  a  probable  set  of  dogma,  his 
description  of  his  baptism  belies  the  strongly  emotional,  even  seedy, 
attitude  that  surrounded  it.  The  city,  the  cathedral,  the  priest,  even 
the  foggy  day  involved,  are  all  remembered  by  their  most  drab  and 
depressing  characteristics 


27*  Lost  Childhood  (London: 
28.  ibid,,  p.  17U. 
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At  this  time,  shortly  after  leaving  Oxford ,  he  worked  as  a 
journalist,  although  he  had  begun  writing  even  while  studying.  With 
the  publication  of  his  first  book,  The  Man  Within  in  1929?  he  gave  up 
journalism  for  free  lance  and  fiction  writing.  Coupled  with  his 
writing?  he  indulged  his  new “found  independence  in  the  opportunities 
of  travel*  Most  notable  were  his  journeys  to  Liberia  in  1935  and 
Mexico  in  1938*  Although  his  hopes  that  these  adventures  would 
alleviate  the  boredom  of  life  were  not  entirely  fulfilled?  Greene 
learned  much  from  them  which  influenced  his  future  work®  While  he  was 
cut  off  from  civilization --in  any  form-^by  hundreds  of  miles  of  jungle 
and  beset  by  illness?  he  came  to  a  sudden  realization®  "I  was 
discovering  within  myself  a  thing  I  thought  I  had  never  possessed: 
a  love  of  life *'”30  For  the  first  time  he  recognized  a  will  to  live® 
True,  he  was  still  not  impressed  by  the  kind  of  progress  man  had  made 
from  his  more  primitive  state:  his  forsaking  of  his  more  sensuous 
beginnings  for  the  modern  “sinless  empty  graceless  chromium  world®" 

But  at  least  here  was  a  motivation  to  search  for  some  affirmation  of 
life  which  made  it  preferable  to  the  desirability  of  death®  His  whole 
attitude  is  expressed  within  one  statement  that  he  made  in  his  record 
of  the  journey?  published  as  Journey  Without  Maps*  "I  find  myself 
always  torn  between  two  beliefs:  the  belief  that  life  should  be  better 
than  it  is  and  the  belief  that  when  it  appears  better  it  is  really 
worse -,"31  This  dialogue  dominates  almost  all  of  his  work®  Civilization 

29®  see  Journey  Without  Maos  (London:  William  Heinemann?  1953),  p>  16® 
30®  ibid® ,  p®  206® 

31o  ibid,?  Chapter  1* 
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as  we  know  it  is  a  disaster,  but  nihilism  is  worse .  When  Camus  faced 
the  same  dilemma,  he  rejected  exactly  that  God  which  Greene  accepted, 
the  God  of  heaven  and  hell. 

George  Orwell  once  wrote,  "The  novel  is  a  Protestant  art  form, 
requiring  the  free  play  of  mind.  There  are  few  Catholic  novelists 
who  are  good,  and  most  of  them  are  bad  Catholics  •  "3 2  Greene  certainly 
belongs  to  the  latter  category  by  continually  seeking  salvation  for 
those  who  contravene  traditional  Catholic  standards.  To  his  mind 
both  heaven  and  hell  are  preferable  to  indifference  since  the 
acknowledgement  of  sin  and  damnation  at  least  makes  salvation  possible. 

Sin  to  his  mind  is  "a  psychological-moral  experience  which  is 
self -condemnatory,  indellible,  and  incommunicable.  It  is  an  experience 
that  cannot  be  destroyed  and  cannot  be  vicariously  experienced  by 
another. "33  Because  this  is  the  nature  of  sin,  God  is  psychologically 
most  proximate  when  he  is  theologically  most  remote.  Greene  leads 
his  people  to  the  brink  of  damnation,  then  dares  the  reader  to  push 
them  over.  If  he  cannot,  he  is  compelled  to  ask,  "Can  God?"  Scobie 
in  The  Heart  of  the  Matter  is  a  case  in  point.  He  had  come  to  his 
predicament  through  what  were  to  him  the  irres is table  pressures  of  love 
and  pity.  He  specifically  asked  to  abdicate  his  own  salvation  for 
the  sake  of  a  child's  life.  He  became  entrapped  in  crime  for  the  same 
reasons.  And  finally,  he  chose  damnation  in  preference  to  the  betrayal 
of  love  by  committing  suicide. 

Major  Scobie  is  a  senior  police  officer  in  a  British  Colony  on 

32.  David  Pryce“Jones,  Graham  Greene  (Londons  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1963),  p»  1« 

33.  Prof.  A.  E.  Taylor,  quoted  by  T.  A.  Wassmer,  "Graham  Greenes  A  Look 
at  His  Sinners,"  Dalhousie  Review,  XXXIX: 3  (Autumn,  1999),  p»  32. 
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the  West  African  Coast  during  the  Second  World  War.  Having  come  out 
alone  fifteen  years  before,  he  is  haunted  by  the  death  of  his  only 
child,  whose  sufferings  he  was  not  at  home  to  share.  Although  Louise, 
his  wife,  is  with  him,  she  detests  life  in  the  colony  and  no  deep 
relationship  exists  between  them*  His  feelings  are  those  of  loyalty 
and  responsibility  rather  than  love,  although  he  maintains  a  devoted 
front  for  her  benefit . 

Feelings  of  love  and  pity  spill  over  into  his  other  relationships 
as  well.  They  lead  him  from  what  has  been  an  unblemished  record  into 
a  complicated  web  of  intrigue  which  culminates  in  his  own  death.  He 
makes  concessions  to  a  Syrian  diamond  smuggler,  Yusef,  in  order  to 
raise  enough  money  to  send  Louise  on  vacation  to  South  Africa^  he 
becomes  involved  with  Helen  Rolt,  a  friendless  young  widow  rescued, 
after  forty  days  in  a  lifeboat,  from  a  torpedoed  British  ships  and  he 
forsakes  the  formal  activities  of  his  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  preference 
to  being  hypocritical  about  what  he  knows  is  regarded  as  mortal  sin. 

Contrasted  with  Scobie9s  sincere  but  misguided  attempts,  and 
never  revealed  to  him,  are  the  feelings  of  Louise  and  Helen  who  consider 
him  to  be  a  bungling  failure.  While  he  is  damned  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
and  damned  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  is  he  really  damned  in  the  eyes 
of  God?  Greene  has  developed  the  whole  complicated  plot  of  The  Heart 
of  the  Matter  to  set  this  question  before  the  conscience  of  his  reader. 

In  his  treatment  of  salvation  as  an  alternative  to  nihilism,  the 
all- important  thing  is  "to  admit  the  possibility  of  God  and  miracles. 

The  greatest  sin  of  all  is  to  close  the  door.  This  may  seem  like 
settling  for  too  little,  but  in  Greene’s  hands  it  is  an  immense  thing. 

To  doubt  is  human,  he  says  in  all  his  work|  to  deny  is  wrong. 
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Greene  is  neither  traditionally  religious  nor  openly  humanistic. 

His  interest  is  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  transcendence,  in  Catholic 
form,  within  the  grubby,  grotesque,  and  sterile  contexts  of  life  that 
loom  before  him.  He  forces  men  to  come  to  terms  with  all  the  varieties 
of  their  existential  experiences,  but  cannot  see  within  man  the  strength 
to  cope  with  them  by  himself.  He  contrasts  in  Scobie  and  in  the  whiskey 
priest  ideal  and  ability,  faith  and  experience.  In  that  experience 
they  discover  not  only  the  difficulty  of  living  up  to  ideals,  but  the 
even  greater  difficulty  in  maintaining  any  ideals  at  all. 

In  his  concern  to  present  these  contrasts,  he  falls  prey  to 
manipulation,  pushing  characters  around  and  introducing  gratuitous 
details  for  dramatic  effect.  Characters  and  events  are  too  easily 
recognizable  and  triumphant,  and  the  conclusions  too  obviously  stare  us 
in  the  face. 

The  best  example  of  this  tendency  is  The  End  of  the  Affair. 

Sarah  Miles  feels  her  own  passions  to  be  grossly  unfulfilled  by  her 
husband,  an  over-dedicated  wartime  civil  servant.  She  has  no  qualms, 
religious  or  moral,  about  becoming  involved  in  an  affair  with  Maurice 
Bendrix,  an  unattached  writer.  Her  only  concession  to  propriety  is 
maintaining  a  front  for  the  protection  of  her  husband. 

During  one  of  their  passionate  episodes  in  Bendrix*  apartment,  a 
V-l  flying  bomb  explodes  nearby,  burying  him  under  a  heap  of  rubble. 

In  her  hysteria,  Sarah,  convinced  he  is  dead,  resorts  to  entreating  God 
for  his  life,  promising  faith  in  return.  Bendrix  recovers  and  she  gives 
him  up  as  her  part  of  the  divine  bargain.  Bendrix,  knowing  nothing  of 
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all  this*  employs  a  private  detective  to  trace  her  activities® 
eventually  acquiring  her  diary  which  describes  the  whole  process  It 
details  her  struggles  to  convince  herself  that  she  need  not  keep  the 
bargain  with  God,  yet  ebery  time  she  is  about  to  go  back  to  her  lover, 
something  happens  to  prevent  her  from  doing  so*  Bendrix  finally  succeeds 
in  confronting  her,  but  .iust  as  she  is  at  the  point  of  submitting  and 
reaffirming  her  love,  she  contracts  pneumonia  and  dies* 

Bendrix  bitterly  accuses  God  of  stealing  her  from  him*  just  as  he 
subsequently  steals  another  man’s  girl;  only  God  sits  up  above  waiting 
to  pounce  irresistably  on  any  unsuspecting  and  unwilling  victim.  Sarah 
achieves  a  sainthood  which  is  even  sealed  by  the  traditional  three 
miracles®  The  abiding  paradox  of  the  bock  involves  the  reader’s 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the  end  of  the  romantic  affair  really  only 
leads  to  an  equally  self-indulgent  religious  one,  in  which  God's  hand  is 
the  decisive  one. 

Many  have  accordingly  been  moved  to  dismiss  his  art  as  perverse 

propaganda, 35  but  Glicksberg  claims  that  he  does  not  write  "religious" 

novels  so  much  as  novels  that  deal  illuminatingly  with  an  essential 

aspect  of  life  that  we  call  religious ,  Though  some  identifv  his 

characters  as  personifying  dogmas, 

what  they  are  basically  concerned  with  is  human  destiny,  the  need 
for  wholeness,  the  urge  to  transcendence,  ,  ,  ,  He  is  not  composing 

religious  tracts  for  the  times  but  is  endeavoring  to  shadow  forth 
the  human  essence  in  all  its  refractory  and  numinous  mysteriousness.. 
If  he  exalts  the  blessedness  of  achieved  faith,  he  is  also  cognizant, 
no  modern  novelist  more  so,  of  the  horror  that  infects  lifers 


35,  see  the  whole  of  John  Atkins’  book,  Graham  Greene  (London:  Calder 

and  Boyars,  1966). 

36®  Modern  Literature  and  the  Death  of  God  (The  Hague:  Martinus  Nijhoff, 

1955),  pp>  136-7  * 
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While  we  know  Greene 's  presupnositions ,  his  art  has  sufficient 
independence  to  enable  it  not  only  to  shatter  narrow  moralistic  forms 
of  God ?  but  also  to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  possibility  that  the 
idea  of  God  may  be  gratuitious  after  all,  It  is  this  shattering  of  the 
moralistic  cultural  God  in  favor  of  a  tlWholly  other**  God  that  makes  him 
significant  for  our  study.  The  question  then  in  both  literature  and 
theology  revolves  around  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
God® 

It  is  not  irrelevant  to  our  purposes  at  this  point  to  ask  why  his 
fiction  has  been  so  popular*  This  popularity  would  seem  to  extend  past 
melodramatic  fascination)  Is  this  popularity  among  the  irreligious 
possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  can  paint  religion*  and  the  experience 
to  which  it  applies*  in  brutal  terms  rather  than  cozy  systems?  Does  it 
indicate  that  whereas  his  readers  pretend  to  inhabit  a  reasonable* 
ordered  universe*  their  taste  for  fiction  belies  a  subconscious  unease? 
Are  they  like  Greene  in  that  they  will  have  their  religion  whole=-Xeap 
of  faith  and  all*  or  reject  it  entirely?  That  they  will  either  leap  to 
escape  the  hostile  world*  or  else  they  will  maintain  that  the  world  is 
not  really  hostile  at  all,  demanding  that  all  meanings  be  formulated  in 
terms  of  that  world? 

It  is  this  line  of  thought  that  may  indicate  part  of  the  reason 
for  the  mass  popularity  of  "God  is  Dead"  theology*  There  is  a  dis= 
satisfaction  with  the  past,  yet  an  unease  and  a  desire  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  world  about  us.  Those  readers  who  are  not  curiosity  seekers 
are  demanding  genuine  alternatives  in  their  search  for  absolutes.  The 
radical  theologian’s  popularity,  as  well  as  Greene’s,  is  found  in  a 
sense  of  immediacy,  rather  than  form: 
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He  is  closer  to  the  world  of  mechanized  fear,  suspicion,  and  guilt 
in  which  we  live  now— the  world  of  the  tabloid,  the  crime  thriller, 
the  gangster  movie,  and  the  sadistic  comic  stripy  and  above  all 
the  world  of  the  bomb  and  the  ICBM,  where  remorse  and  fear  pro¬ 
liferate  in  our  semi-conscious. 37 

The  world  of  mechanized  fear  and  destruction  is  the  context  of 
The  Quiet  American.  Pyle  was  a  clean-cut  American  boy,  full  of  theoretical 
ideals  and  ready  to  solve  the  world’s  problems.  Ostensibly  as  an  econonic 
attach^,  he  landed  in  Saigon  in  the  midst  of  the  French-Vietnamese  war 
with  the  mission  of  supplying  arms  to  one  of  the  underground  organizations 
fighting  for  political  influence. 

In  his  innocence  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  his  ignorance  of 
this  particular  situation,  he  succeeds  in  causing  more  suffering  than 
inprovement.  At  the  same  time  he  disrupts  the  life  of  the  other 
principle  character  in  the  novel,  a  middle-aged  hard-bitten  English 
journalist  named  Fowler.  Fowler  knows  all  the  intrigues  of  the  situation, 
but  prefers  his  mistress,  Phuong,  and  his  opium  smoking,  to  getting 
involved.  He  has  an  estranged  wife  in  England,  but  has  no  desire  to 
return  there  to  the  pretensions  of  its  more  sophisticated  society. 

Pyle  incenses  Fowler  by  convincing  Phuong  that  she  is  better  off 
with  a  young,  and  as  yet  unmarried,  man  like  himself.  When  Pyle  adds 
his  political  self-righteousness  to  this  bit  of  naivete,  Fowler,  who 
long  ago  had  ceased  to  differentiate  between  guilty  and  innocent  in 
wartime,  decides  that  this  ignorant  meddler  must  go  before  he  does  any 
more  damage.  Consequently,  he  betrays  him  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
opposing  factions  who  take  care  of  the  rest.  Very  few  questions  are 
asked,  the  situation  returns  to  normal,  and  Phuong  comes  back. 

The  religious  motif  is  kept  strictly  in  the  third  person  throughout 


37.  A.  J.  M.  Smith,  "Graham  Greene's  Theological  Thrillers,"  Queen's 
Quarterly,  LXVIIIsl  (1961),  p.  2?. 
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most  of  the  book,  with  Fowler  feeling  the  whole  thing  to  be  pointless. 
But  in  spite  of  all  his  eventual  successes,  he  cannot  escape  a  feeling 
of  guilt  over  Pyle’s  death,  the  guilt  of  being  involved,  and  the  story 
closes  with  Fowler  nostalgically  wishing,  ,!0  <>  .  that  there  was  someone 
to  whom  I  could  say  that  I  was  sorry. 

One  other  of  Greene’s  novels  deserves  introduction  here,,  A 
Burnt-Out  Case  was  written  prior  to  The  Quiet  American  and  takes  place  . 
in  equatorial  Africa  at  a  Roman  Catholic  operated  leproserie.  Querry  was 
a  European  architect  famous  for  his  magnificent  churches „  But  after 
some  years,  he  concluded  that  churches  were  only  buildings  to  him  and 
could  no  longer  accept  any  great  religious  acclaim  in  good  conscience . 

Never  morally  very  pure,  he  lost  with  the  loss  of  his  faith  and 
the  subsequent  loss  of  his  profession  even  the  satisfactions  of  passion, 
even  while  continuing  to  enthusiastically  indulge  in  them  for  a  time. 

Like  a  burnt-out  case  of  leprosy,  this  spiritual  cripple  retreated  to 
Africa  to  die  in  anonymity . 

But  his  identity  caught  up  with  him.  Parkinson,  a  travelling 
journalist,  revealed  his  identity  to  those  at  the  leproserie  and  his 
reputation  spread  rapidly .  Each  person  had  some  reason  for  which  to 
take  advantage  of  his  presence?  Parkinson  to  prostitute  his  character 
by  telling  all  the  world  of  his  flight |  the  priest,  Father  Thomas,  to 
exploit  his  brilliance  in  the  building  of  new  facilities  for  the 
leproserie |  and  Marie  Rycker,  the  wife  of  a  local  planter,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  presence  to  spite  the  indifference  to  her  of  her  own 
husband .  In  each  case  Querry  was  forced  to  become  involved  in  life 

38.  The  Quiet  American  (Harmondsworth,  Middlesex?  Penguin  Books,  1962), 
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completely  against  his  wishes*  reminding  him  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  genuine  escape*  His  entirely  unreproachable  involvement  with 
Marie  Rycker  finally  leads  to  his  own  unjust  death*  but  Greene  leaves 
the  impression  that  he  is  at  least  better  off  to  have  counted  for  some¬ 
thing  than  to  have  rotted  according  to  his  own  inclinations*  The  world 
is  unjust  and  brutal*  and  God’s  love  very  obscure*  but  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  live  life  as  it  comes  to  us  and  endure  what  we 
cannot  overcome* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  his  attempt  to  relate  Christianity 
to  such  a  world*  Greene  would  chose  as  an  epigraph*  “The  sinner  is  at 
the  very  heart  of  Christianity*  e  «  *  No  one  is  as  competent  as  the 
sinners  in  matters  of  Christianity*  No  one*  unless  it  is  the  saint* 
and  in  principle  they  are  the  same  man., “39  He  is  the  theistic 
counterpart  of  Camus  in  the  search  for  man’s  dignity  ard  significance* 
We  may  in  some  measure  understand  the  work  of  the  radical  theologians 
as  an  independent  attempt  to  achieve  a  theological  synthesis  between 
the  two?  to  cut  themselves  free  from  a  moralistic*  impotent  God 
without  being  compelled  to  make  the  significance  of  man  an  arbitrary 
decision* 


The  Experience  of  the  Absence  of  God 


While  the  radical  theologians*  Thomas  J*  J*  Altizer*  William 
Hamilton* and  Paul  van  Buren*  have  all  incorporated  an  autobiographical 


39 »  The  Heart  of  the  Matter*  taken  from  the  French  author  Charles 

Peguy*  But  it  is  interesting  that  Greene  omitted  the  last  phrase 
in  his  quotation*  possibly  because  he  did  not  want  to  make  it  too 
obvious* 


■ 
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element  into  their  thinking,  Hamilton's  work  in  places  becomes  openly 
confessional.  Apart  from  the  ineffectiveness  of  "God  talk , 18  as  he  calls 
it,  for  his  own  life,  he  has  given  his  experience  a  positive  interpret¬ 
ation.  "I  am  here  speaking, H  he  says,  "not  of  the  absence  of  the 
experience  of  God,  but  of  the  experience  of  the  absence  of  God."^  It 
is  this  kind  of  attitude  which  emboldens  all  the  radical  theologians  to 
claim,  as  Leroy  Howe  notes,  that  their  experience  of  God's  absence  is 
just  as  authentic  as  is  an  experience  of  the  reality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
From  this  point  they  proceed,  confident  in  their  validity,  to  erect 
some  sort  of  theology  which  is  as  consistent  with  their  experience,  and 
with  that  of  those  who  they  presume  share  similar  experiences,  as  is 
traditional  theology  with  the  experience  of ; the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  spite  of  the  important  differences  in  their  approach,  less 
time  needs  to  be  spent  in  introducing  them  than  was  used  for  Camus  and 
Greene.  Firstly,  because  their  current  creative  period  has  been  much 
shorter,  it  has  produced  less  extensive  and  less  divergent  content. 
Secondly,  because  the  aspects  which  are  of  the  most  concern  here  are 
largely  held  in  common.  We  may  summarize  these  characteristics  as 
follows s  1)  The  assertion  of  the  unreality  of  God  for  our  ages  the 
absence  of  him  in  our  experience,  the  irrelevance  of  traditional  talk 
about  him,^1  the  dangers  of  "faith”  based  on  current  cultural  concept 

UO.  "The  Death  of  God  Theologies  Today,"  Radical  Theology  and  the  Death 
of  God  (New  Yorks  Bobbs-Merrill,  1966),  p.~28T" 

Ul.  It  is  inters ting  to  note  that  here  all  are  reacting  negatively  to  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Barth.  Barth,  and  neo-orthodoxy  generally, 
pronounced  God  absent,  but  these  men  came  to  feel  that,  on  his  terms, 
it  would  be  more  honest  and  constructive  to  pronounce  him  dead,  and 
proceed  to  some  new  understanding  ol  how  meaning  had  been  transmitted 
from  transcendence  to  immanence. 
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tions  of  him.  2)  The  rejection  of  all  institutionalized  forms  and 
practices  of  Christianity.  3)  Affirmation  of  the  "secular  world"  as 
the  sole  relevant  environment,  spiritual  as  well  as  physical,  in  which 
religious  meaning  must  be  apprehended,  applied,  and  evaluated^  and 
beyond  which  we  ought  neither  to  expect  nor  to  attempt  hope,  k)  The 
centrality  of  man,  both  as  motivation  for  this  endeavor  and  as  the  one 
responsible  for  its  successful  completion.  5)  The  choice  of  the 
historical  Jesus  as  he  who  motivates  and  guides  the  life  of  love“~"being 
for  others "“-which  we  are  called  to  live. 

Taken  collectively,  these  tenets  are  denoted  as  a  theology  of 

"radical  immanence."  R.  F.  Aldwinckle  describes  the  pressures  resulting 

in  the  harshness  of  this  approach, 

In  the  case  of  the  radical  theologians,  and  Dr.  Altizer  in 
particular,  the  primary  factor  is  the  passionate  demand  for  a  form 
of  Christianity  which  will  be  relevant  and  effective  in  every  sphere 
of  human  activity.  They  desire  to  escape  from  the  stuffiness  and 
timidity  of  "church"  Christianity,  to  share  to  the  full  the  doubt, 
fear,  bewilderment,  and  religious  perplexity  of  modern  men,  to  claim 
the  whole  baffling  realm  of  man's  life  in  this  present  world  and 
transform  it  by  agape“love  into  a  significant,  positive  affirmation 
of  existence  here  and  now.  Nothing  human  is  alien  to  them.  The 
barrier  between  sacred  and  profane  must  be  broken  down  and  the 
secular  must  become  the  area  where  holiness  and  love  again  gain 
their  triumphs. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  while  this  is  not  new  to  Christianity,  its 
significance  lies  in  the  conviction  that  it  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
conjunction  with  a  transcendent  God.  Any  "God"  that  we  can  know  must 
be  totally  incarnate  within  our  present  context  of  human  existence. 

The  distinctions  between  the  three  theologians  come  to  light  only 
when  we  ask  about  the  exact  nature  of  God's  death.  Van  Buren  is 


lx 2.  "Did  Jesus  Believe  in  God?  Some  Reflections  on  Christian  Atheism," 
Canadian  Journal  of  Theology,  XIII :1  (January,  1967),  pp.  23-U. 
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separated  from  Altizer  and  Hamilton  by  seeing  God's  death  as  linguistic 
rather  than  historical,  while  the  latter  two  are  divided  by  Altizer’ s 
insistence  that  it  is  a  necessary  and  not  just  a  contingent  happening,, 
Altizer,  in  Nietzschean  fashion,  wills  God's  death  as  ushering  in  a 
higher  and  final  form  of  kenotic  Christian  faith.  For  him,  the  death 
of  Jesus  was  both  the  historic  and  apocalyptic  death  of  God.  But  while 
Altizer  is  the  most  emphatic,  all  the  radical  theologians  see  in  the 
"Death  of  God, "  even  though  it  is  accompanied  by  an  ominous  sense  of 
loss,  the  opportunity  for  new  and  greater  affirmations  of  the  future  of 
man. 

Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer,  an  Episcopal  layman,  reached  his  theological 
perspective  by  way  of  the  thought  of  Karl  Barth.  Coupled  with  his 
study  of  Barth  was  a  deep  interest  in  Oriental  Mystical  Religion, 
particularly  as  presented  through  the  work  of  Mircea  Eliade  who  he  has 
continued  to  reflect.  His  interest  in  the  subjective  nature  of  mysticism 
led  him  to  reject  Barth's  conclusions  about  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  radical  polarity  between  transcendence  as  the  source  of  meaning  and 
revelation,  and  immanence  as  the  realm  of  human  activity  and  sin. 

Altizer  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  coalescing  these  opposites.  He 
was  assisted  in  this  not  only  by  oriental  mysticism,  but  also  by  the 
poetry  of  William  Blake  and  the  dialectical  philosophy  of  G.  F.  Hegel. 

The  Hegelian  dialectical  system  enabled  him  to  posit  what  he 
termed  a  "coincidence  of  opposites."  The  oriental  mystic  had  always 
sought  to  overcome  the  dichotomy  of  nature  and  spirit  by  negating 
experience,  the  ultimate  goal  being  a  dissolution  of  existence  into 
the  Absolute,  a  complete  negation  of  self  in  Nirvana.  Altizer 
concluded  that  Christianity's  great  contribution  was  its  ability  to 
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reverse  this  process ,  to  empty  the  Absolute  into  the  empirical,.  This 

was  actualized  in  the  person  of  Jesus* 

The  man  Jesus  was  a  full  incarnation  of  God  himself %  the  Absolute 

emptying  itself  into  the  secular  form  of  man,  thus  raising  man  by  making 

him  the  repository  of  the  Absolute.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  sacred 

emptied  itself  into  the  profane,  making  the  profane  sacred*  When  the 

historical  Jesus  died,  God  as  set  over  against  man  died  with  him*  The 

resurrection  became  the  eternal  possibility  of  the  spirit  which  was  in 

him  being  continually  reincarnated  in  the  existential  experience  of  man* 

For  Altizer  history  is  God's  embodiment  of  himself  in  the  secular; 

incarnation  is  a  dialectical  process;  God's  death  is  a  historical  and 

apocalyptical  event;  and  Christianity  is  completely  kenotic*  The  realms 

of  sacred  and  profane  have  become  one* 

Such  an  approach  makes  Altizer 's  thought  inevitably  existential* 

He  may  be  understood  as  an  existentialist  who, 

.  .  .  starts  from  the  premise  that  existence  precedes  essence; 
that  man  is  nothing  but  what  he  makes  of  himself;  and  that  there 
are  no  a  priori  values  or  standards— no  Ultimate  Reality— outside 
or  above  each  man's  personal  judgement  and  actions.^-5 

But  he  has  gone  beyond  nihilistic  existentialism  in  claiming  that 

the  secular  is  not  only  the  place  where  man  is  forced  to  find  meaning, 

but  the  place  where  meaning  has  chosen  to  be  found*  And  he  has  gone 

beyond  the  existentialism  of  "God  is  Absent"  (Heidegger)  to  assert  that 

God  has  willed  himself  to  die  in  affirming  the  importance  of  creation 

as  the  place  where  he  is  to  be  found* 

Altizer,  who  now  teaches  at  Emory  University,  has  made  the  most 


1;3.  Mac  Linscott  Ricketts,  "Mircea  Eliade  and  the  Death  of  God," 
Religion  in  Life,  XXXVI ; 2  (Spring,  1967),  P»  U0* 
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systematic  approach  to  radical  theology,  and,  though  severely  criticized 

in  it,  has  made  the  most  extensive  use  of  traditional  theological 

categories  and  terminologies®  He  says. 

The  task  of  the  theologian  is  not  to  create  new  forms  of  faith  in 
response  to  the  movement  of  the  Word,  but  rather  to  appropriate  the 
new  forms  of  faith  and  vision  about  him  in  a  language  which  will 
make  it  livable  and  speakable  to  humanity  at  large®  o  ->  0  His  work 
is  to  make  the  life  of  faith  fully  and  openly  speakable  in  the 
present,  whatever  that  present  may  be®  ®  ®  o  By  necessity,  such  a 
search  will  take  place  along  avenues  apart  from  our  accepted  home¬ 
lands  of  imagery  and  meaning,  it  will  move  over  difficult  and 
unknown  terrain,  and  it  will  require  travelers  who  are  prepared  to 
venture  into  distant  lands .=  Failures  will  inevitably  result,  and 
what  success  may  be  achieved  will,  appear  cryptic,  exotic,  and 
unfaithful  to  those  who  are  able  to  retain  a  mooring  in  the  Christian 
tradition,  and  perhaps  will  have  no  meaning  at  all  to  those  who  have 
lost  altogether  the  language  of  faith®  Yet  we  have  only  to  remember 
that  both  the  Bible  and  the  history  of  Christianity  record  a  long 
and  noble  series  of  radical  ventures  of  faith®  Nor  have  such 
ventures  been  absent  in  our  century^  we  have  only  to  note  that  the 
daring  steps  of  our  theological  fathers  have  taken  us  to  a  boundary 
situation  where  each  of  us  must  either  leap  into  darkness  or  stand 
at  home  and  guard  the  shrinking  island  of  faith 

William  Hamilton,  now  working  out  of  Golgate-Rochester  Divinity 
School,  begins  from  a  much  more  subjective  observation®  After  some  years 
of  consideration,  he  concluded  at  age  forty  that  traditional  theology, 
including  the  figure  of  God,  no  longer  provided  for  him  any  dynamic  for 
life®  While  he  was  acutely  aware  of  the  "loss"  of  God,  he  felt  that 
there  were  grounds  for  optimism  as  to  the  future  of  man,  something  in 
the  manner  of  the  spirit  of  s#We  Shall  Overcome  If  Altizer  can  be 
categorized  as  the  attempt  to  coalesce  sacred  and  profane,  Hamilton 
can  be  characterized  by  his  affirmation  of  Bonhoeffer’s  "world  come  of 
age®*8  In  fact,  he  willingly  acknowledges  his  debt  to  Bonhoeffer,  and 
even  to  other  more  radical  thinkers  such  as  Camus,  He  sees  the  radical 


Ulo  "The  Significance  of  the  New  Theology,"  The  Death  of  God  Debate,  ed® 
Ice  and  Carey,  pp®  2h9 $  253  > 
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theologian  as  reading  less  and  less  theology ,  but  more  and  more 
paperbacks  and  articles 0  Here  he  recognizes  the  need  of  theology  to 
come  to  terms  with  art. 

While  God  has  gone  and  the  secular  has  become  the  sole  arena  of 
man’s  accomplishments ,  Jesus  salvages  him  from  complete  submersion  in 
relativity o  He  places  heavy  dependence  on  the  figure  of  Jesus  as  the 
model  of  life  and  as  an  alternative  for  faith,  even  though  that  faith 
may  no  longer  possess  a  transcendent  element,.  His  Christology  may  be 
most  concretely  presented  by  drawing  together  two  of  his  comments,  one 
on  the  aspect  of  Jesus  as  guide,  the  other  on  Jesus  as  object  of 
’’faith. " 


In  Christology,  the  theologian  is  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  best  understood  as  neither  the  object  nor  the 
ground  of  faith,  neither  as  person,  event  or  community,  but  simply 
as  a  place  to  be,  a  standpoint.  That  place  is,  of  course,  alongside 
the  neighbor,  being  for  him.  This  may  be  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  true 
humanity  and  it  may  even  be  the  meaning  of  his  divinity,  and  thus 
of  divinity  itself.  In  any  case,  now— even  when  he  knows  so  little 
about  what  to  believe— >he  does  know  where  to  be. ^ 

Jesus  is  the  one  to  whom  I  repair,  the  one  before  whom  I  stand,  the 
one  whose  way  with  others  is  also  to  by  my  way  because  there  is 
something  there,  in  his  words,  his  life,  his  way  with  others,  his 
death,  that  I  do  not  find  elsewhere.  I  am  drawn,  and  I  have  given 
my  allegiance.  There  may  be  powerful  teachings  elsewhere,  more 
impressive  and  moving  deaths.  Yet  I  have  chosen  him  and  my  choice 
is  not  arbitrary  nor  is  it  anxiously  made  to  avert  the  atheist  label. 
It  is  a  free  choice,  freely  made.^ 

Hamilton  leaves  himself  wide  open  to  the  criticisms  that  he  is 
making  arbitrary  and  gratuitous  choices;  but  at  the  same  time  seeks 
responsibily  to  present  a  position  that  appeals  to  more  and  more  people. 

Paul  van  Buren  takes  an  entirely  different  approach.  He  also  sees 


k$o  ’’Thursday’s  Child,"  Radical  Theology  and  the  Death  of  God,  p.  92 
U6.  "The  Shape  of  Radical  Theology,"  p.  1221. 
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the  ineffectiveness  of  traditional  ,6God  talk**  in  our  culture,  but  does 
not  conclude  that  this  means  God  has  died,  only  that  we  must  stop  talking 
about  him.  Conventional  terminology  has  become  meaningless ,  if  in  fact 
it  ever  had  real  meaning,  and  we  must  find  other  ways  of  understanding 
what  we  used  to  mean  by  "God*®  Since  statements  about  God  say  nothing 
about  perceived  empirical  phenomena,  they  must  say  something  about  the 
person  uttering  theme  If  this  is  the  case,  then  they  are  really 
statements  about  man.  We  are  therefore  limited  to  what  we  can  say  about 
man  and  the  meanings  that  come  to  man  for  his  existential  experience. 

While  this  may  prevent  us  from  talking  about  God,  it  does  not 
prevent  us  from  talking  about  Jesus,  He  was  the  one  who  showed  most 
fully  what  shape  the  life  of  man  is  to  take.  Like  Hamilton,  van 
Buren  replaces  transcendent  faith  with  an  ethical  stance.  But  unlike 
him,  this  reformulation  is  not  accompanied  by  any  sense  of  loss?  we 
are  only  admitting  what  was  true  ail  the  time.  He  says,  "Either  we 
make  this  translation  and  pay  the  price  of  not  saying  some  things  we 
used  to  say,  or  we  pay  the  price  of  clouding  everything  we  say  in 
confus  ion, 

Van  Buren  is  quite  willing  to  forego  the  figure  of  God,  but  he 
is  not  willing  to  abandon  a  sense  of  commitment  to  Christ,  He  contends 
that  Jesus  was  a  free  man  who  by  his  actions  set  other  men  free  from 
bondage  to  themselves.  This  freedom  grasps  them,  holding  them  in  a 
certain  stance  of  life==denoted  by  the  term  wbliko"'  Harold  E,  Hatt 
describes  how  this  perspective  applies  to  other  basic  elements  of 
Christianity, 


1*7,  in  Harold  E,  Hatt,  **A  New  Trinity 8  One  God  in  Three  Deaths,  " 
Religion  in  Life,  XXXVI: 2  (Spring,  1967),  p,  56, 
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For  example,  baptism  is  the  rite  which  signifies  a  change  of 
bilks s  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  opportunity  for  Chrisitians 
to  see  more  clearly  the  basis  of  their  bliks  and  to  be  renewed  in 
their  commitment  to  it®  Prayer,  although  it  employs  the  language 
of  address,  is  essentially  reflection  in  accord  with  one’s  blik.^8 

Many  traditional  Christian  categories  are  permitted  to  find  a 
place  in  van  Buren’s  perspective,  but  his  "secular  Christianity”  makes 
clear  that  they  are  to  be  completely  divorced  from  all  of  the  transcendent 
"religious”  forms  they  now  occupy,,  „  „  ’secular’  Christianity  is 
not  religious  on  these  two  grounds s  because  of  the  strict  standards  of 
the  empirical  spirit,  it  cannot  be;  and  because  of  modern  man’s 
involvement  in  life,  it  should  not  be®”h9  The  efforts  of  van  Buren 
have  resulted  in  a  serious  attempt  to  translate  traditional  Christian 
values  into  the  secular,  empirical,  this-worldly  mood  of  our  day®  In 
short,  to  communicate o 

Prior  to  detailed  analysis,  acknowledgement  must  be  made  of  the 
tangential  nature  of  these  ”God  is  Dead”  theologians  with  respect  to  the 
general  relationships  between  literature  and  theology,,  It  may  fairly 
be  asked  whether  any  conclusions  reached  in  a  study  of  their  work,  of 
which  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  is  disloyalty,  are  valid  for 
theology  in  general,.  However,  this  work  represents  a  contemporary, 
well  delimited  theological  development „  Even  though  its  future  is  still 
very  much  in  doubt,  it  has  achieved  an  influence  far  beyond  both  its 
numbers  and  the  maturity  of  their  thought „  Its  concerns  are  also  very 
easily  related  to  the  basic  issues  which  trouble  the  serious  novelists 
of  our  day,  enabling  relationships  between  them  to  be  more  easily  traced,, 

U8.  Harold  E®  Hatt,  p„  5>5® 

U9«  Langdon  Gilkey,  Review  of  Paul  van  Buren’s  Secular  Meaning  of  the 
Gospel,  in  Journal  of  Religion,  XLIV;1  ( July ,  1 9&k) ,  p ® "  239® 
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While  such  factors  may  tempt  us  to  conclude  that  there  are  closer 
general  ties  between  literature  and  theology  than  those  which  actually 
exist,  we  may  at  the  same  time  establish  a  sharper  perspective  by  which 
to  examine  less  explicit  material.  Such  a  perspective  may  reveal 
relationships  which  otherwise  would  never  be  recognized.  But  these  are 
not  the  concern  of  this  investigation.  The  purpose  here  is  to  discover 
the  ways  in  which  two  representative  authors  may  be  seen  as  progenitors 
of  the  current  theological  phenomena  known  as  "God  is  Dead"  theology. 

We  may  conveniently  sum  up  the  general  perspective  in  which  those 
considered  here  are  to  be  related.  All  recognize  and  attempt  to  resolve 
the  modern  religious  dilemma  resulting  from  the  decline  of  the  idea  of 
Gods  the  theologians  by  attempting  a  transmutation  of  historic 
Christianity,  Camus  by  asserting  a  totally  humanistic  affirmation  of 
life,  and  Greene  by  re-iterating  the  radical  polarity  of  faith  and 
experience. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  ■"GOD*11 

It  has  never  been  easy  for  man  to  accept  the  full  implications  of 
belief  in  God 0  He  has  always  welcomed  a  God  who  can  account  for  all  the 
mysteries  he  does  not  understand ?  but  rebelled  against  the  corresponding 
limitations  on  his  own  freedom  and  power 0  Some  want  to  purchase  meaning 
at  any  price 5  others  equally  to  purchase  freedom .  Those  characteristics 
which  make  God  the  biggest  asset  to  the  first  become  the  biggest  problems 
for  the  second o  Today?  in  a  world  for  which  traditional  ideas  and  lang¬ 
uage  about  God  are  largely  ineffective*,  the  dilemma  is  critical »  Man 
desperately  desires  a  sense  of  meaning  for  life?  but  many  cannot  accept 
even  a  Christian  God  who  has  become  archaic  and  impotento 

The  focus  of  attack  has  centered  precisely  on  the  concept  of  God 
contained  in  a  remark  attributed  to  Reinhold  Neibuhro  wGod,w  Neibuhr 
used  to  say?  '"is  a  necessary  deception  man  accepts  in  order  to  live 
rightly  with  the  world ?  to  avoid  pride  on  the  one  hand  and  despair  on 
the  other Currently  both  literature  and  theology  echo  Nietzsche 6 s 
sentiment  that?  in  spite  of  meaninglessness ?  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  believing  in  a  God  who  does  not  exist 0  Their  distinction  lies  bet¬ 
ween  the  definitions  given  to  Godo  While  the  domesticated  God  commonly 
found  in  the  institutional  Christian  Church  is  rejected  almost  unanimous ~ 
ly?  many  also  claim  to  reject  the  existence  of  any  form  of  transcendent 
being  as  unnecessary  and  even  undesirable*  Of  the  five  individuals  being 
considered  here?  only  Graham  Greene  is  not  in  the  latter  category. 

Even  Greene?  while  not  accepting  the  conclusion?  would  accept  the 

lo  quoted  by  Frederic  H,  Hudson?  ,8Musings  on  the  Death  of  God?16 

Anglican  Dialogue?  IVsU  (November?  1966)?  p0  7o 
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motivation  behind  Altizer’s  emphatic  description  of  the  situation® 

Nietzsche’s  proclamation  of  the  death  of  God  is  at  once  the  most 
accurate  portrait  of  our  religious  condition  and  the  most  profound 
portrait  of  the  situation  of  contemporary  man.  .  e  .  Wherever  we 
turn  in  our  experience*  we  experience  the  eclipse  or  the  silence  of 
God.  To  refuse  to  accept  the  death  of  God  is  to  evade  our  actual 
condition*  to  turn  our  back  on  our  historical  situation.  The  most 
devastating  attack  upon  Christianity  from  Marx  and  Nietzsche  to 
Sartre  and  Camus  is  the  charge  that  Christianity  represents  a  flight 
from  reality*  a  cowardly  retreat— both  in  resentment  an  illusion— 
from  the  horror  and  chaos*  the  emptiness  and  vacuity*  and  even  the 
actual  problems,  of  man’s  naked  existence  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Con¬ 
sequently*  the  confession  of  the  death  of  God  is  now  the  price 
which  the  Christian  must  pay  for  contemporaneity.  And  the  absence 
of  a  genuine  doctrine  of  God  in  t^e  higher  expressions  of  modern 
theology  is  mute  testimony  to  its  genuine  contemporaneity.  Indeed* 
the  first  axiom  of  an  authentically  contemporary  theology  is  the 
acceptance  of  the  death  of  God*^ 

For  clarity*  the  various  contexts  in  which  Greene*  Camus  and  the 
radical  theologians  see  the  death  of  God  as  taking  place— here  denoted 
as  linguistic,  cultural*  and  theological— need  to  be  considered  in  turn. 


The  Linguistic  Death 

Paul  van  Buren  is  the  only  one  of  the  group  to  directly  concern 
himself  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  "God."3  He  represents  the  schol¬ 
ars  who  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  the  existence  of  God  can  be  mean¬ 
ingfully  discussed*  let  alone  positively  affirmed.  While  this  question 
does  not  play  a  significant  role  in  the  literature-theology  dialogue* 
it  must  be  acknowledged  in  any  discussion  of  the  '’Death  of  God,'*  espec- 


20  "Nirvana  and  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  New  Theology  No.  1*  ed.  Marty  and 
Peerman  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company*  1961),  p.  1^3 » 

.  While  Camus  also  speaks  of  God  as  a  "meaningless  delusion*"  he  writes 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  theological  motivation,  rather  than  linguis¬ 
tic  content.  It  is  meaningless  precisely  because  it  edifies  a  being 
posited  to  account  for  those  mysteries  which  we  cannot  satisfactorily 
explain  in  existential  terms. 
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ially  when  van  Buren's  resulting  affirmations  bear  such  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  of  the  others. 

He  sees  the  philosopher  as  addressing  himself  to  the  task  of 

common  sense  and  putting  theological  talk  within  it.  Theologians  have 

become  irrelevant  because  they  have  been  largely  ignorant  of,,  or  at 

least  indifferent  to,  the  cultural  shift  of  our  time  which  has  resulted 

in  the  dissolution  of  the  Absolute. 

One  consequence  of  failing  to  see  this  change  that  has  taken  place 
has  been  a  certain  degree  of  linguistic  and  logical  confusion,  re¬ 
sulting  from  attempting  to  operate  in  a  world  without  absolutes 
while  using  ideas  and  languages  drawn  from  a.  x^orld  in  which  the 
idea  of  the  Absolute  had  an  important  place.  1 

Van  Buren  follows  those  known  as  the  '‘logical  positivists”  in  as¬ 
serting  that  some  form  of  “verification  principle”  must  apply  to  the 
cr 

word  "God” .  That  is,  for  the  word  "God”  to  have  any  significant  mean¬ 
ing,  there  must  be  identifiable  observations  which  are  relevant  to  its 
truth  or  falsity.  Since  the  context  of  faith  is  such  that  no  definable 
observations  would  seem  to  refute,  for  example,  either  God's  existence 
or  his  love,  to  say  he  exists  is  not  to  make  a  meaningful  assertion 
about  reality,  but  only  to  make  a  statement  of  faith.  In  attempting  to 
follow  the  method  of  Ludwing  Wittgenstein,  van  Buren  is  willing  to  adm¬ 
it  that  there  are  other  usages  for  language  than  just  those  of  objective 
observation.  Such  uses  may  involve  statements  about  our  attitudes  toward 
life,  and  to  speak  of  God  certainly  implies  something  about  our  attitude 
toward  life.  Unfortunately,  from  the  view  point  of  linguistic  analysis, 

lu  "The  Dissolution  of  the  Absolute,”  Religion  in  Life,  XXXIVs3 
(Summer,  1965)*  P*  337. 

5.  See  the  symposium  entitled  "Theology  and  Falsification,”  in  New 
Essays  in  Philosophical  Theology,  ed.  by  Antony  Flew  and  Alasdair 
MacIntyre  (London:  SCM  Press,  1955)*  PP«  96-130,  in  which  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  theology  is  debated. 
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such  statements  speak  only  of  subjective  human  attitudes,  and,  as  such, 
are  not  statements  about  God,  but  statements  about  man.  Therefore  we 
would  be  better  advised  to  cease  clouding  the  issue  itfith  words  like 
ttGod, n  and  concentrate  instead  on  more  accurately  describing  the  related 
attitudes  of  man.  This  completely  removes  any  reference  to  the  transcen¬ 
dent  about  which  we  cannot  know*  making  our  religious  knowledge  depend¬ 
ent  upon  what  we  can  learn  about  secular  existence,.  All  statements  about 
"God"  must  be  translated  into  statements  about  man, 

In  van  Huron's  mind,  such  an  undertaking  is  both  desireable  and 
possible,  Even  more  important,  it  can  be  Christian,  Here  he  breaks 
with  most  linguistic  analysts  who  conclude  that  once  religious  termin¬ 
ology  is  proven  to  be  illusory,  its  content  reduces  to  either  psychology 
or  anthropology,  By  contrast,  most  of  his  effort  is  directed  toward  re¬ 
formulating  "Christian  faith"  apart  from  the  use  of  the  word  God* 

The  Cultural  Death 

The  conclusive  acceptance  of  the  foregoing  linguistic  criticisms 
of  nGodtp  could  render  the  balance  of  this  chapter  irrelevant.  But  to 
do  so  would  be  to  ignore  the  fundamental  moral  and  cultural  motivations 
behind  the  majority  of  the  criticism  directed  toward  the  concept  of  God,. 
"The  most  impassioned  rejections  of  God  have  come  from  those  who  assumed 
the  meaningfulness  of  language  about  God  but  who  saw  its  existential 
meaningfulness  as  destructive  of  the  good  to  which  they  were  committed. 
They  are  impassioned  because  they  derive  more  from  emotional  feelings 
and  practical  experience  than  from  rational  analysis.  .Vhile  assuming. 


6,  John  B,  Cobb,  "Speaking  about  God",  Religion  in  Life,  XXXVI: 2 
(Spring,  1967),  p*  37® 
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rightly  or  wrongly,  that  meaningful  statements  about  God  are  possible, 

such  critics  contend  that  all  such  current  statements  should  be  refuted 

because  they  are  either  false,  irrelevant,  or  dangerous,,  Excepting 

Greene,  the  writers  in  point  here  consider  the  God  represented  by  these 

statements  to  be  best  described  by  the  term  dead* 

It  is  here  that  Nietzsche’s  proclamation  that  we  have  killed  God 

is  most  appropriate*  By  the  forms  into  which  our  culture  and  religious 

institutions  have  compressed  him,  God  has  been  stripped  of  any  vitality 

that  he  may  ever  have  possessed*  The  common  sentiment,  including  Greene, 

is  cogently  expressed  by  Harold  Hatt,  who  calls  us  to  refute  the  common 

assumption  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  hard  realities  of 

life,  such  as  business  and  politics. 

*  ♦  *  however  piously  religion  may  pronounce  the  word  ”God,”  and 
however  unctiously  it  may  affirm  its  orthodoxy,  this  idea  is  the 
worst  form  of  the  affirmation  of  the  death  of  God*  Perhaps  some 
are  offended  by  the  death  of  God  because  they  have  felt  that  God 
belongs  to  them  by  virtue  of  the  fuss  they  make  over  him*  There¬ 
fore,  how  dare  anyone  take  him  away?  It  is  ironic  that  some  of 
the  people  who  express  the  most  shock  that  anyone  would  say  God 
is  dead  are  the  very  ones  who  have  most  insistently  and  most  cold¬ 
bloodedly  killed  God  off  in  some  of  the  basic  areas  of  their  lives* 

To  say  that  God  doesn’t  belong  in  certain  areas  of  life  is  to  say 
that  God  is  dead  in  those  areas,  at  least* 7 

There  has  been  a  cultural,  sometimes  even  theological,  habit  of 
locating  God  in  certain  areas  and  activities  of  human  life,  areas  usually 
called  religious  or  sacred  in  contrast  to  secular  and  profane*  These 
have  been  considered  superior  to  other  activities  because  they  are  dir¬ 
ectly  concerned  with  man’s  relationship  tc?  God*  Even  when  a  man  did  not 
feel  motivated  to  such  activities  by  his  own  experience,  he  was  expected 
to  perform  and  accept  them  simply  because  they  were  superior*  When  he 


7*  ”A  New  Trinity:  One  God  in  Three  Deaths,”  Religion  in  Life,  XXXVI: 2 
(Spring,  1967),  p*  67* 
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did  not,  or  would  not,  he  was  expected  to  feel  an  appropriate  snese  of 
guilto  This  even  though  the  performance  of  such  actions  may  have  had  no 
bearing  on  either  his  attitude  or  effectiveness  in  daily  lifec 

It  is  this  sense  of  guilt,  reinforced  by  visions  of  heaven  and 
hell,  which  has  now  lost  its  ability  to  compel  people  to  perform  actions 
for  which  they  se  no  useful  purpose®  The  artists  were  the  first  to  give 
effective  expression  in  demonstrating  the  farce  which  religious  activity 
had  become.  In  many  cases  it  was  not  even  motivated  by  fear,  only  habit® 
While  certainly  not  the  first  writer  to  do  so*  Greene  created  an  indelible 
impression  when  he  observed  that  even  priestly  functions  could  become  a 
formality,  “at  stated  hours  like  a  suburban  embrace  on  a  Saturday  nighte“8 
He  possesses  a  horror  of  what  may  be  appropriately  termed  piety?  a  “blood¬ 
less,  formal  caricature  of  devotion®  Piety  turns  so  vigorously  from  the 
fact  of  sin  that  it  allows  sin  to  triumph  unopposed®8^  Greene’s  ever 
recurring  theme  is  the  hopelessness  of  any  kind  of  salvation  for  a  person 
chained  to  the  ignorant  performance  of  pious  habit®  And  his  stature  as  a 
writer  arises  from  the  compelling  way  in  which  he  is  able  to  present  that 
theme  * 

Camus  would  express  similar  sentiments  by  referring  to  piety  in 
Marxian  terms  as  an  opiate  of  the  people®  But  he  would  see  it  not  only 
as  a  distortion  of  genuine  faith,  but  as  part  of  the  comfortable  delusion 
deriving  from  the  whole  concept  of  God®  It  becomes  in  its  cultural  set¬ 
ting  simply  a  blanket  invitation  to  avoid  facing  reality® 

The  radical  theologians  readily  acknowledge  that  the  spirit  has 
gone  out  of  contemporary  religious  lifec-  Christianity  has  degenerated 

8.  A  Burnt- Out  Case  ( Harmondsworth,  Middlesex?  Penguin  Books,  1962),  p,l!u 
9®  John  Atkins,  Graham  Greene  (Londons  Calder  and  Boyars,  1966),  pQ  21I4.0 
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into  a  reassuring  religiosity;  a  complex  of  beliefs,  practices,  and  or= 
ganizations  which  provide  a  sense  of  ultimate  security  as  an  antidote  to 
present  insecurity  and  divine  meaning  in  the  face  of  cosmic  indifference* 
So  far  has  religious  hope  been  removed  from  the  concreteness  of  life 
that  even  the  possibility  of  doubt  has  lost  its  potency*  Vahanian  points 
out  that  the  fatal  flaw  in  religion  today  is  not  lack  of  faith,  but  lack 
of  doubt*  And  so  artificial  has  religious  practice  become  that  today 
instead  of  doubt  we  have  cynicism--for  example,  Camus’  The  Fall,  Clam- 
ence  presses  his  desperate  search  for  justification  in  the  face  of  guilt 
without  God  to  the  point  of  confessing  his  own  guilt  primarily  to  impli¬ 
cate  others,  but  he  succeeds  only  in  condemning  himself »  There  is  no 
antidote  for  cynicism;  certainly  not  faith,  for  cynicism  denies  the 
capacity  for  faitho  On  the  other  hand,  artificiality  in  faith  frequent¬ 
ly  leads  to  cynicism*  Therefore  bad  faith  is  far  worse  than  no  faith 
for  it  either  short-circuits  or  sidetracks  the  honest  doubter  in  his 
search  for  contact  with  the  living  God*  This  is  the  whole  crux  of  the 
current  attack  on  Christianity  which  we  are  considering;  some  of  the 
criticism  being  sympathetic,  some  unsympathetic,  but  all  of  it  seeking 
at  least  to  retrieve  a  live  sense  of  doubt.. 

In  this  vein,  Greene  suggests  that  God  works  his  greatest  miracles 
in  those  who  are  most  demonical*, 

In  every  instance,  Greene  feels  that  God  seeks  out  the  ones  who 
would  deny  Him,  for  they  are  probing  the  very  roots  of  his  exist¬ 
ence,  and  with  this,  God  can  sympathize,  God  is,  in  Greene’s  terms, 
reborn  only  in  those  who  question  Him,  and  dies  within  those  who 
acquiesce  unquestioningly  to  his  supremacy:10 

In  The  Heart  of  the  Matter  he  has  written  an  antithesis  to  The 

Pilgrim’s  Progress*  Only  indifference  can  destroy  God*  Likewise  the 

10*  Frederick  R®  Karl,  "Graham  Greene’s  Demonical  Heroes,"  The  Contemp¬ 
orary  English  Novel  (New  York:  Noonday  Press,  1962),  p®  £os 
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whiskey  priest  of  The  Power  and  the  Glory  can  very  clearly  comprehend 
God  because  his  own  life  represents  a  moral  antithesis  of  God®  Men 
cannot  and  must  not  try  to  categorize  people  by  their  warranting  of 
God’s  love®  In  the  same  story ,  as  F®  R®  Karl  notes,  the  lieutenant  in 
his  rigid  moralistic  and  ideological  beliefs  represents  everything  the 
institutional  church  stands  for  except  the  altar ®  The  priest,  for  his 
part,  accepts  in  practice  little  else  but  the  altar ®  The  lieutenant  ex- 
hibits, 


o  »  ®  no  indulgence  in  sensory  pleasure,  no  swerving  from  the  path 
of  righteousness,  no  guilt  about  the  commission  of  a  bad  act  in  or¬ 
der  to  insure  a  good  future,  no  qualms  about  effacing  self  in  fav¬ 
our  of  the  public  welfare «  0  ®  •  He  »  0  o  will  kill  in  order  to  help 
the  peasants,  often  against  themselves ;  and  he  is  willing  to  shoot 
hostages  if  necessary  in  order  to  discover  the  hiding  place  of  the 
last  priest  in  the  province®  The  lieutenant,  thus,  finds  himself 
injuring  those  he  has  sworn  to  help;  while  the  priest  finds  himself 
injuring  the  God  he  has  sworn  to  love®^- 

Spiritually,  it  is  the  priest  who  triumphs®  Now  that  life  for  him  no 
longer  has  any  churches  to  defend,  he  may  have  faith  precisely  because 
he  no  longer  has  any  reasons  to  have  faith®  He  can  count  on  God’s  grace 
not  because  his  shortcomings  make  it  necessary,  but  because  they  do  not 
make  it  necessary  at  all®  Once  he  is  freed  from  clerical  garb,  he  is 
enabled  to  freely  accept  God  as  God® 

Even  more  devastatingly,  Greene  caricatures  the  implications  of  an 
*acculturatedtt  God  in  the  person  of  Ida  Arnold  in  Brighton  Rock®  With 
her  ouija  board  and  her  overpowering  sense  of  Right  and  Wrong,  she  per¬ 
sonifies  all  the  insensitivity  of  a  mechanized  society  bent  on  upholding 
its  own  empty  values  and  self-rightous  optimism®  She  says  things  likes 
**I * ve  always  been  on  the  side  of  Right®";  MI  know  what’s  rights®*";  "It’s  the 
business  of  anyone  who  thinks  right®";  and  especially,  "I  don’t  want 


11®  ibid®,  p®  100® 


uh 


the  innocent  to  suffer*"  As  Greene  observes  at  one  point,  Ida  was 
"barnacled  with  pieces  of  popular  wisdom-"  In  terms  of  the  contrast 
between  the  good  and  evil  of  Rose  and  Pinkie,  Ida  "was  as  far  from  eith¬ 
er  one  of  them  as  she  was  from  Hell— or  Heaven.  Good  and  Evil  lived 
in  the  same  country,  spoke  the  same  language,  came  together  like  old 
friends,"  Ida  was  "just  nothing.,"  At  least  Pinkie  was  open  to  the 
"appalling  strangeness  of  the  mercy  of  God," 

It  is  the  Right  and  Wrong  of  society,  which  in  practice  knows  no¬ 
thing  of  either  salvation  or  damnation,  that  must  be  loathed*  Greene 
deliberately  treats  "moral"  sins  involving  alcohol  and  sex  lightly  be¬ 
cause  he  sees  them  as  only  symptoms,  symptoms  of  man’s  deeper  spiritual 
disease,  desoair*  Douglas  Stewart  says  that  Greene  protests  the  tendency 
of  the  Church  to  apply  "the  law"  and  not  "the  love"  of  salvation, 

Graham  Greene’s  'Whiskey  Priest’  is  a  protest.  He  is  protesting 
against  our  inveterate  moralism  which  'shuts  the  gates  of  mercy  on 
mankind* '  Man  is  not  saved  hr  teetotalism  nor  by  chastity*  He  is 
saved  by  the  everlasting  love  of  Christ,,  Greene's  process  of  strip¬ 
ping  the  Church  of  her  accessories  of  ritual  and  of  human  virtue 
reveals  her  supernatural  life--a  life  both  experienced  and  demonst¬ 
rated  by  countless  named  and  nameless  Christians  in  the  orisons  and 
concentration  camps  of  our  time 

Here  we  have  sharply  focused  before  us  the  contrast  between  the  false 
God  which  Greene  passionately  wills  to  be  dead,  and  the  true  God  who 
can  provide  genuine  salvation  from  the  blight  of  despair. 

Camus'  objections  may  be  more  appropriately  described  under  the 
category  of  theory  rather  than  practice,  but  a  brief  mention  should  be 
made  here  of  how  he  sees  culture  being  affected  by  the  idea  of  God? 
Greene,  through  such  characters  in  A  Burnt-Out  Case  as  Fr.  Thomas  the 
priest,  Rycker  the  planter,  and  Parkinson  the  reporter,  portrays  a  so- 


"Significant  Modern  Writers:  Graham  Greene,"  Expository  Times, 
LXXI: 8  (May,  I960),  p»  2hl> 
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ciety  which  insists  on  either  exploiting,  perverting,  or  prostituting 
authentic  character  and  ethics.  It  is  just  such  a  society  which  Camus 
accuses  the  idea  of  God  of  upholding.  In  The  Outsider  he  creates  what 
may  be  interpreted  as  an  elaborate  allegory  of  names  to  represent  the 
various  levels  of  society. ^  Above  and  beyond  all  the  named  characters, 
known  only  by  their  titles,  " shine  forth  a  galaxy  of  fontionnaires, 
patrons ,  judges ,  and  the  like,  overseeing  the  operations  of  society. ^ 
Meursault  at  one  point  would  like  to  think  possible  a  humanization  of 
this  society,  but  he  is  reconfirmed  in  his  rebellious  indifference  by 
none  other  than  the  chaplain  who  he  sees  as  an  archetype  of  the  delus¬ 
ions  of  society.  In  an  existential  outburst  he  says  that  not  one  of 
the  priest's  certainties  was  "worth  one  strand  of  a  woman’s  hair." 

Once  this  artificial  prop  is  torn  away,  Camus  cherishes  the  hope  that 
in  its  place  men  forced  to  take  full  responsibility  for  themselves  will 
build  a  more  realistic  social  structure. 

In  the  meantime,  Jean  Baptiste  Clamence  of  The  Fall,  representing 
the  self-satisfied  complacent  bourgeoise,  is  in  hell.  Ben  Stoltzfus 
says,  "If  he  is  the  analogue  of  a  sick  and  degraded  humanity  which  pays 
lip  service  to  human  values  but  does  nothing  concrete  to  right  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  social  inequity,  then  he  is  one  of  us.  .  .  .  He  is  a  mirror- im¬ 
age  of  ourselves,  content  to  sit  quietly  in  verbal  expiation  of  his 
(our)  sins."1^  All  of  the  religious  symbols  cluster  about  him  but  never 
succeed  in  raising  him  above  the  mire  of  his  stagnation. 

13.  See  Gerald  Kamber,  "Allegory  of  Names  in  The  Outsider,  "Modern 
Language  Quarterly,  XXII: 2  (Summer,  1961),  esp.  pp. 299-300. 

Ilia  ibid.,  p.  300. 


15.  "Camus  and  the  Meaning  of  Revolt,"  Modern  Fiction  Studies,  Xs3 
(Autumn,  1961|),  p.  302. 
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One  common  trait  of  radical  theologians  is  their  attempt  to  rescue 
theology  from  stagnation.  If  that  requires  the  negation  of  all  tradit- 
ional  theology,  including  God  himself-- along  with  his  impotent  symbolic 
trappings,  even  then  they  do  not  flinch  at  the  task.  Only  when  this 
task  has  been  accomplished  will  they  begin  to  hope  for  something  better 
to  put  in  its  place. 


The  Theological  Death 

It  is  the  same  society  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  a  society 
which  would  condemn  Meursault  because  '‘he  buried  his  mother  with  the 
heart  of  a  criminal, '*  which  demands  an  Absolute  to  reinforce  its  con¬ 
ceptions  of  right  and  wrong.  It  will  not  tolerate  any  act  which  will 
bring  it  face  to  face  with  the  possibility  of  an  absurd  world,  Calig- 
uala’s  logical  madness  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  what 
it  means  to  long  for  a  moon  eternally  beyond  manIIs  grasp. 

Such  men  have  blinded  themselves  by  positing  a  God  who  serves  as 
a  '‘metaphysical  glue"  which  holds  their  world  securely  together.  He  is 
the  unscrutible  repository  of  answers  to  the  problems  they  cannot  solve; 
the  explanation  of  the  source  of  '•.his  world;  the  guarantor  of  meaning 
and  orderliness  within  it;  and  the  benevolent  unraveller  of  the  chaos 
they  manage  to  create  in  life.  He  is,  in  short,  a  "working  hypothesis." 
Men  find  it  convenient  to  operate  on  the  assumption,  quite  apart  from 
the  reality,  of  his  existence. 

Camus  strikes  out  at  Christianity  for  retaining  any  vestiges  of 
this  God.  He  asserts  that  any  God  who  is  construed  as  a  source  of  ex¬ 
planation  for  man’s  problems  is  also  an  invitation  to  forsake  responsib- 
ity  for  solutions  to  them.  Man  must  not  use  God  as  a  means  of  escaping 
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his  own  responsibility,  or  as  an  appeal  to  sudden  flashes  of  revealed 
insight,  which  render  irrelevant  his  own  sincere  and  hard  fought  attempts 
at  solutions® 

William  Hamilton  received  a  decisive  shove  on  his  way  to  a  “Death 
of  God“  theology  from  just  such  an  experience®  He  describes  being 
asked  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Church  in  a  television  panel,  together 
with  a  personnel  counsellor  and  a  psychiatrist®  The  panel  was  supposed 
to  comment  on  the  causes  of  a  husband-wife  quarrel  which  led  to  an  in¬ 
dustrial  accident  involving  the  husband®  Hamilton,  as  the  last  speaker, 
felt  trapped  into  being  expected  to  make  some  pious  pronouncement  about 
how  it  was  really  all  rooted  in  some  sort  of  spiritual  insufficiency, 
or  other  equally  pious  abstraction®  He  concludes,  “It  was  a  rotten 
television  program,  I  was  shaken,  and  Christianity  as  problem-solving 
and  need-fulfilling  died  for  me  on  that  day®*8-^ 

Any  postulation  of  an  Absolute  which  presumes  to  provide  a  manag- 
able  tool  of  thought  for  confronting  the  actualities  of  life  is  a  false 
creation  of  the  mind,  to  which,  in  practice,  these  actualities  of  exis¬ 
tence  and  experience  have  been  subject  all  to  readily®  ^-7  An  Absolute 
cannot  be  a  living,  relating  God,  and  a  living  God  cannot  be  compressed 
into  the  category  of  an  Absolute  just  for  the  sake  of  philosophical 
consistency®  In  the  current  thought  represented  here,  all  reference  to 
absolutes  and  problem-solvers  has  been  swept  aside  as  irrelevant  and 
subversive®  The  genuine  debate  lies  in  the  consideration  of  what,  if 

16®  “The  Shape  of  Radical  Theology, w  Christian  Century,  October  6,  1965, 

p®  1219, 

17®  See  Bernard  Meland,  “Alternatives  to  Absolutes, “  Religion  in  Life, 
XXXIV s 3  (Summer,  1965),  P*  3UU* 
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anything,  lies  behind  this  popular  mask. 

The  cultural  tendency  to  use  God  to  reinforce  its  own  absolute 
leads  ultimately  also  to  a  moralistic  interpretation  of  God»  He  be¬ 
comes  the  God  of  ‘'ultimate  judgement,”  the  God  who  elicits  fear  rather 
than  love— or  worse  “love”  in  response  to  fear.  Alan  Richardson  calls 
the  Death- of- God  a  myth  that  “has  arisen  in  a  oarticular  social  environ¬ 
ment  to  take  the  place  of  a  Big-Brother- is- watching-you  type  of  mythology 
which  seems  somehow  to  have  grown  up  in  the  absence  of  sound  theological 
teaching  in  an  age  of  cloying  religiosity* And  we  have  already  seen 
how  Greene  picks  on  this  moralistic  God.,  in  the  person  of  Ida  Arnold,  as 
being  so  confined  to  the  realm  of  Right  and  Wrong  that  he  is  never  permit¬ 
ted  to  addre.ss  the  deeper  questions  of  Good  and  Evil. 

But  Camus  picks  his  fight  at  the  point  where  Greene  and  Richardson 
leave  off*  He  is  concerned  with  the  whole  moral  implication  of  belief 
in  God,  especially  in  the  context  of  our  experience .  The  virtue  that 
man  attributes  to  God  places  the  common  inclinations  of  men  in  a  dim 
and  ugly  light,  and  makes  their  sufferings  appear  insignificant  when 
compared  to  the  suffering  of  God,  This  is  the  outlook  of  the  priest 
Paneloux  in  The  Plague.1?  Religion  reduces  man’s  existence  rather  than 
enhances  it* 

Apart  from  what  he  considers  to  be  an  evasion  of  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility,  Camus  cannot  bring  himself  tc  lay  suffering  and  evil  humbly  at 
the  feet  of  God*  By  allowing  such  things  to  exist,  he  says,  Gad  is  either 

18*  “The  Death  of  God  Theology,  “  Religion  in  Life,  XXXVT-.2  (Spring, 

1967),  p*  77, 

19*  Greene,  for  different  reasons,  explores  this  conflict  in  the 

figure  of  Major  Scobie  of  The  Heart  of  the  Matter.  Human  justifica¬ 
tion  is  here  found  in  terms  of  God’s  mercy,  and  not  man’s  virtue* 
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on  the  one  hand,  unjust,  or,  on  the  other,  impotent,,  Here  Camus  reveals 
the  depth  of  his  roots  in  Nietzsche,  who  willed  God’s  death  for  the 
same  reason. 

If  we  acknowledge  that  God  is  impotent,  he  becomes  simply  irrel¬ 
evant.  But  to  say  on  religious  grounds  that  he  does  not  even  deserve 
to  exist  is  another  matter.  William  May  captures  the  force  of  Camus3 
argument  when  he  says, 

...  God  is  a  murderer.  The  proposition  is  simple  and  fully  horr¬ 
ifying.  If  God  exists  and  every  man  dies,  God  is  the  death-bringer. 

He  is  the  one  who  places  every  man  under  the  penalty  of  suffering 
and  death.  When  all  the  cant,  the  prayers  and  imprecations  are 
done  with,  this  is  the  truth  about  God:  He  is  the  one  who  slays, 
the  one  who  places  all  men  under  the  penalty  of  the  destruction  of 
their  flesh.  Neither  cult,  nor  ecclesiastical  apparatus,  nor  theo¬ 
logical  ingenuity  can  obscure  this  fact.  " .  .  .  The  order  of  the 
world  is  shaped  by  death, "  (The  Plague)  which  inflicts  upon  man  a 
never-ending  defeat.  In  the  light  of  this  horrible  fact,  Camus 
does  not  summon  man  to  atheism  but  to  blasphemy.  To  deny  GodJs 
existence  is  inaccurate.  In  a  sense,  he  does  exist.  God  exists 
as  the  destroyer.  ...  In  decency,  man  can  only  blaspheme  the 
death-bringer,  resist  and  desecrate  his  name.  He  is  a  ghoul,  a 
chewer  of  corpses,  against  whom  men  ought  to  rebel.  For  God  has 
transgressed  a  limit--human  life.^ 

Innocent  suffering  in  children  as  either  retribution  or  testing 
is  simply  not  worthy  of  a  loving  God.  He  is  at  best  indifferent,  like 
the  old  servant  in  Cross  Purpose. 

As  for  judgement,  God  is  superfluous.  We  don't  need  a  God  to 
judge  us  because  we  do  it  to  each  other  every  day.  The  Last  Judgement 
occurs  every  day,  and  even  Jesus  died  because  !,he  knew  that  he  was  not 
entirely  innocent",  with  respect  to  the  murder  of  the  innocents.  The 
Fall  is  an  exposure  of  human  judgement  as  an  imitation  of  Divine  Judgement. 

It  is  not  just  a  question  of  denying  God,  but  of  refusing  himj 


"Albert  Camus,  Political  Moralist,"  Christianity  and  Crisis, 
November  2U,  19^8 >  P*  166 • 
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rebelling  against  him,  however  pathetic  and  futile  that  rebellion  may  be,. 
Others  have  gone  .farther  and  said  that  such  a  god  does  not  deserve  to 
exist,  therefore  he  does  not  exist,  Hamilton  responds  in  part  to  Camus 
when  he  says  that  we  are  compelled  by  our  humanity  and  our  century  to 
ally  ourselves  in  compassion  with  those  who  have  rebelled  against  this 
God  because  of  his  silence  on  the  question  of  suffering,  Such  a  God, 
if  he  exists  at  all,  does  not  exist  for  us  but  against  us--a  God  against 
whom  we  should  rebel  in  the  name  of  human  freedom  and  dignity.  And  ap¬ 
art  from  a  God  who  simply  is,  it  is  just  as  plausible  to  maintain  that 
the  mature  man  is  the  one  who  is  outraged  at  unjust  suffering  as  it  is 
to  hold  that  he  is  the  one  who  grovels  before  it,  especially  when  out¬ 
rage  is  characteristic  of  a  rapidly  growing  segment  of  responsible  human¬ 
ity*  And  we  are  to  feel  encouraged  in  our  rebellion  by  the  figure  of 
the  suffering  Christ*  In  order  to  preserve  the  possibility  of  redemot¬ 
ion  by  the  Son  we  have  been  forced  to  abandon  creation  by  the  Father, 

At  points  such  as  this,  men  like  Camus  can  almost  be  said  to  be 
causal  to  God-is-Dead  theology,  The  forcefulness  of  their  arguments 
has  compelled  theologians  to  abandon  traditional  defences  as  inadequate , 
even  though  they  are  only  being  caricatured,  and  to  seek  instead  soma 
sort  of  meaning  within  the  context  of  experience.  In  fact,  Hamilton  has 
said,  in  direct  reference  to  Camus, 

The  problem  of  suffering  as  written  about  by  writers,  and  as  lived 
out  in  the  twentieth  century,  has  pm;  an  end,  I  think,  to  classical 
doctrines  of  Providence,  and  thus  to  the  very  center  of  the  Biblical 
doctrine  of  God*  A  God  to  whom  could  be  ascribed  the  death  of  six 
million  Jews  in  our  time  would  be  a  monster. 21 


"Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Radical  Theology,"  The  Death  of  God 
Debate,  ed.  by  Ice  and  Carey  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1967), 
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The  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove  God’s  responsibility  by  removing 
God,  and  leaving  man  with  the  task  of  picking  up  the  pieces  under  the 
inspiration  and  direction  of  the  figure  of  Jesus, 

In  the  face  of  these  criticisms ,  can  any  element  of  transcendence 
remain?  Greene  wants  to  say  that  it  can.  He  wants  to  assert  that  it 
is  just  at  the  place  where  man  despairs  of  all  his  own  reassuring  syst¬ 
ems  that  he  is  open  to  a  genuine  confrontation  with  the  true  God.  He 
may  sacrifice  understanding  and  virtue,  but  he  will  gain  salvation. 

But  Greene  runs  directly  into  the  question  of  responsibility.  If  no¬ 
thing  matters  so  much  as  salvation,  and  it  does  not  depend  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  human  virtue,  then  what  remains  of  human  responsibility?  Man 
can,  and  is  even  encouraged,  to  leap  from  any  crime  to  the  salvation 
of  faith.  This  weakness  is  epitomized  in  a  man  like  the  amoral  Fowler 
of  The  Quiet  American  who  can  say  to  God,  "You  can  intervene  if  you 
want  to." 

The  God  who  Camus  refutes  is  precisely  this  traditional  "being 
God"  who  puts  us  in  a  subject-object  relationship  which  removes  both 
our  freedom  and  our  creativity.  To  believe  in  such  a  God  is  to  Camus 
"philosophic  suicide",  an  attempt  not  only  to  evade  death,  but  also  its 
consequences.  Such  men  do  not  look  at  the  meaninglessness  of  life  and 
say  absurd,  they  say  God.  They  take  what  he  calls  a  "ferocious  leap," 
dissolving  both  the  conflict  between  absurdity  and  hope,  and  its  dialec¬ 
tic  possibilities  for  future  creativity.  "For  if  there  is  a  sin  against 
life,"  he  says, "it  consists  not  so  much  in  despairing  of  life  as  in  hop¬ 
ing  for  another  life  and  in  robbing  oneself  of  the  implacable  grandeur 
of  this  one<,"22 

22 o  quoted  in  Henri  Peyre,  "Albert  Camus:  Anti-Christian  Moralist," 
American  Philosophical  Society  (Proceedings),  CII:5  (195^),  P* 
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Samuel  Terrien  notes  that  for  Camus  religion  leads  either  to 

resignation*  through  freedom  from  responsibility,  or  to  contempt  for 

humanity  by  judging  one  group  of  people  to  be  better  than  another, 

"To  trust  in  God  or  to  pray  for  his  grace  represents  human  cowardice 
before  the  prospect  of  death.  One  must  refuse  to  be  saved,  Camus 
maintains,  for  there  is  more  honesty  in  living  hie  et  nunc  while 
knowing  that  life  has  no  ultimate  significance  than  in  seeking  to 
comfort  oneself  with  the  illusion  of  immortality."2-^ 

Camus  simply  cannot  reconcile  any  transcendent  deity  worthy  of  faith 

with  the  unjust  suffering  he  sees  in  the  world  about  him. 

Neo-orthodox  theology  removed  God  from  the  center  of  human  exist¬ 
ence  to  what  Bonhoeffer  called  "boundary  situations."  Consequently  God 
was  located  above  human  activity  and  separate  from  it.  Now  men  like 
Camus  claim  that  such  a  God  does  not  deserve  to  exist  since  he  who  is 
responsible  for  creation  apparently  does  nothing  to  improve  it. 

The  radical  theologians  have  come  to  agree  with  him.  They  suggest 
that  the  barrier  between  sacred  and  profane  must  be  broken  down,  making 
the  secular  the  area  in  which  love  and  holiness  again  achieve  their  tri¬ 
umphs.  The  leap  of  faith  must  be  removed  so  that  man  will  take  the  res¬ 
ponsibility,  as  even  the  historic  Christian  God  intended,  for  their 
world.  A  humanity  who  has  unknowingly  killed  God  becomes  genuinely 
tragic  because  it  continues  to  depend  upon  the  delusion  that  God  can 
save  them,  when  in  fact  they  have  already  killed  him. 

The  radical  theologians  make  a  supreme  effort  to  expose  man's 
self-delusion  so  that  he  may  at  least  face  the  future  openly  and  search 
honestly  for  alternatives  that  still  remain  open.  He  must  ask  himself 
what  remains  when  the  host  of  false  and  inadequate  Gods  which  man  has 


23.  "Christianity's  Debt  to  a  Modem  Pagan:  Albert  Camus,"  Union 
Seminary  Quarterly  Review ,  XV:3  ^P^rch,  19o0),  p.  18?. 
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constructed  are  removed.  As  Ken  Hamilton  says, 

Tillich  has  taught  us  to  look  for  God  in  the  depth  of  our  being. 

But  if  our  being,  our  meaning,  our  human  ultimate  is  dead,  what 
then?  Clearly,  God  is  experienced  as  dead.  .  .  .  If  we  still  feel 
ourselves  to  be  Christians,  we  must  be  Christian  atheists. ^ii 

Radical  theologians  have  said  both  that  they  experience  God  as  dead 
and  that  they  wish  to  remain  Christian:  therefore  they  call  themselves 
Christian  atheists.  But  having  felt  forced  to  abandon  God,  as  man  has 
known  him  in  the  past,  what  remains?  The  rest  of  this  study  will  be 
devoted  to  that  question,  but  first  a  few  comments  about  the  magnitude 
of  the  task. 


The  Oblong  Cavity 


Having  affirmed  the  death  of  God,  radical  theology  is  not  afraid 
to  acknowledge  its  full  implications.  Altizer,  for  example,  asserts  that 
when  we  talk  of  the  death  of  God,  we  cannot  escape  the  implication  that 
the  dead  God  is  the  Christian  God:  ’’not  the  God  of  idolatry,  or  false 
piety,  or  ’religion3  but  rather  the  God  of  the  historic  Christian  Church, 
and  beyond  the  Church,  the  God  of  Christendom  at  large. "^5  Hamilton 
states  the  philosophic  implications  even  more  explicitly.  We  are  faced, 
he  states,  in  this  generation  not  simply  with  a  loss  of  idols  or  the  God 
of  theism.  "It  is  a  real  loss  of  transcendance.  It  is  a  loss  of  God. "26 

2l|.  "John  Updike:  Chronicler  of  !The  Time  of  the  Death  of  God3," 

Christian  Century,  June  7,  1967*  p*  7 U7 • 

25.  "America  and  the  Future  of  Theology,"  The  Death  of  God,  ed.  Altizer 
and  Hamilton  (New  York:  Bobbs- Merrill,  1966),  p.  12. 

26.  "The  Shape  of  Radical  Theology,"  p.  1220.  He  elaborates  in  "Questions 
and  Answers,  p.  213, "’Death  of  God3  does  not  refer  to  a  disappearance 
of  a  psychological  capacity.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  Faith  in  God 
in  the  classic  Christian  tradition  has  always  meant  this:  an  act  of 
passionate,  personal  daring  and  courage  can  be  made,  and  when  it  is 
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Within  this  limitation  he  is  prepared  to  work.  He  has  concluded  that 
we  cannot  go  back  to  the  God  of  culture,  religion,  metaphysics,  or 
Romanticism*  Because  Barth  has  done  his  work  so  well,  when  the  God 
who  was  absent  died,  the  only  God  to  whom  we  could  still  give  allegiance 
died* 


It  remains  for  van  Buren  to  state  the  full  practical  impact  of 

speaking  of  the  "dissolution  of  the  absolute*" 

It  means  that  religion  must  not  only  become  much  more  guarded  in 
speaking  of  God  (if  not  give  this  up  altogether);  it  means  also 
that  more  care  be  exercised  in  speaking  of  "unique  revelation," 
"absolute  commitment,"  and  some  single  "ultimate  concern*"  It  is 
to  ask  of  the  life  of  faith  that  it  be  lived  as  a  certain  posture, 
involving  commitments,  but  held  in  balance  with  many  other  corami t- 
ments;  a  certain  willingness  to  see  things  in  a  certain  way  without 
feeling  obliged  to  say  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can 
be  seen*  The  question  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  theology  and 
faith  can  survive  this  shift  of  focus;  whether  Christianity,  for 
example,  which  has  for  so  long  proclaimed  a  monistic  view  of  the 
universe,  a  single  and  unique  point  of  reference  as  the  only  valid 
one,  with  a  single  and  unique  revelation  of  this  truth,  can  learn 
to  live  in  a  world  from  which  the  Absolute  has  been  dissolved* 27 

And,  he  adds,  however  we  propose  to  answer  this  in  theory,  or  whatever 

dangers  we  see  in  it,  by  being  alive  in  the  age  in  which  it  has  happened 

are  we  forced  to  answer  it  in  practice* 

While  many  claim  that  Christianity,  Christians,  and  humanity  in 

general,  cannot  avoid  falling  into  despair  at  such  a  prospect,  the  fact 

» 

remains  that  this  reasoning,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  means 
simply  that  there  is  no  transcendence*  Thrown  back  upon  themselves, 
with  such  a  vacant  prospect  before  them,  men  tread  into  the  future  very 
gingerly  indeed*  As  Ralph  Harper  so  aptly  says,  "It  is  easy  to  wave 


made,  a  real  other  is  made  known,  over  against  man,  making  demands  and 
making  himself  known*  This  is  the  meaning  of  faith  in  God*  It  is  this 
God  of  faith,  known  in  this  way  (as  against  the  God  of  religion  or  cul¬ 
ture)  who  is  no  more4" 

27*  "The  Dissolution  of  the  Absolute,"  p«  3^2  ♦ 
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one’s  arms  and  talk  grandiosely  of  the  open  seas  awaiting  adventurers 
just  out  of  the  prisons  of  religion  and  hypocrisy.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  sail  such  seas.”28 

Unfortunately,  or  possibly  fortunately,  the  possibility  of  simply 
stopping  and  getting  off  is  not  a  live  option.  Greene  once  remarked, 

’’you  can’t  hand  in  your  resignation  to  God.”^  This  is  fine  for  Greene, 
Camus  would  be  willing  to  take  that  chance;  but  the  real  problem  with 
the  death  of  God  is  that  there  is  no  longer  anyone  to  whom  it  can  be 
handed.  Therefore,  man  can  only  hand  it  to  himself,  and  that  is  no 
solution,  only  an  acquiesce  to  the  inevitable  fate  of  death. 

Life  must  be  lived,  no  matter  how  intensely  the  mind  negates  it 
on  logical  grounds.  And  because  the  prospect  of  nothingness  is  worse 
than  that  of  hell,  the  writers  and  radical  theologians  of  our  age  hunger 
for  a  ’’religion”  that  will  make  it  meaningful.  But  they  can  no  longer 
embrace  the  truths  of  revelation  or  the  supreme  illogie  of  Kierkegaard’s 
syllogism:  It  is  absurd  to  believe  in  God;  therefore  I  believe.  They 
do  not  believe,  whatever  the  cost  to  human  security  and  hope.  However, 
as  we  will  shortly  see,  the  interesting  thing  is  that  they  have  not  ab¬ 
andoned  the  search  for  transcendence,  the  search  for  some  meaning  which 
stands  above  and  organizes  the  existential  experiences  that  comprise  life. 
Why  is  this  so? 

Because  man’s  curse  is  also  his  blessing.  Because  the  intellectual 
cannot  deny  the  miracle  of  consciousness,  the  specifically  human 
endowment  that  differentiates  him  from  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is 


28.  The  Climate  of  Faith  in  Modern  Literature  (New  York:  Seabury 
Press,  1961i),  p*  68.  ' 

29.  quoted  in  Neville  braybrooke,  ’’Graham  Greene:  a  Pioneer  Novelist,” 
College  English,  XIII:1  (October,  1950),  from  It’s  a  Battlefield, 
"Conclusion.” 
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his  consciousness  that  catches  intimations  of  the  numinous  and 
perceives.,  however  dimly,  the  images  of  the  Wholly  Other,  whether 
it  be  called  "nausea”  (Sartre)  or  Nirvana,  God  or  Nothingness .  It 
is  his  consciousness  that  is  aware  of  the  dualism  between  Nature 
and  Spirit,  even  though  he  recognizes  that  man  is  also  a  part  of 
Nature.  Consciousness  is  a  source  of  suffering,  but  it  is  also 
the  force  that  bids  man  aspire  to  be  like  unto  God .30 

This  quotation  may  appear  to  unjustly  return  the  continuing  quest  to  the 

very  categories  it  has  just  refuted,  but  the  void  that  stands  so  ominously 

before  the  writers  of  today  is  precisely  that  space  formerly  occupied  by 

God.  Nor  will  any  writer  be  content  to  rest  until  he  has  found  something 

to  occupy  that  space.  Man's  understanding  may  change  with  the  age,  but 

his  drive  to  meaning  is  unending,  that  "all-too-human  need  for  some  kind 

of  order,  rational  if  not  providential,  in  the  universe. "31 


30.  Charles  Glicksberg,  Modern  Literature  and  the  Death  of  God  (The 
Hague.  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1966),  p.  1^0-1. 


31.  supra,  p.  h3 
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THE  CENTRALITY  OF  MAN 

Removal  of  the  transcendent,  or  even  some  part  of  it,  as  a  legit¬ 
imate  facet  of  reality  demands  a  reappraisal  of  the  nature  and  role  of 
man  in  the  universe.  Those  who  wish  to  completely  dissolve  or  remove 
the  transcendent  have  no  other  recourse  but  to  root  meaning  within  man 
himself*  To  do  this  without  the  benefit  of  supra- human  criteria  is  no 
easy  task,  especially  for  those  who  wish  to  retain  the  name  "Christian*” 
What  remains  to  logically  prevent  any  man,  having  reached  his  own  con¬ 
clusions  regarding  the  meaning  of  life,  from  asserting  his  own  particu¬ 
lar  set  of  values  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  others?  And,  from  our 
point  of  view,  ”if  the  Christian  life  reduces  to  multiple  kinds  of  in¬ 
wardness,  the  very  notion  of  ’orthodoxy’  loses  all  meaning,  and  Christ¬ 
endom  becomes  merely  the  name  for  innumerable  variations  of  religious 
experience*’1^ 

Nevertheless,  writers  and  theologians  alike  are  determined  not 
only  to  make  affirmations,  but  also  to  ascribe  to  them  some  measure  of 
universality.  If  this  quest  is  to  be  limited  to  a  strictly  human  con¬ 
text,  what  is  valid  for  one  man  must  be  admitted  as  valid  for  all  men, 
since  no  absolute  value  source  remains*  Therefore  the  quest  for  meaning 
must  be  grounded  in  a  lucid  awareness  of  the  circumstances  that  are 
common  to  all  men,  Before  assigning  meaning  to  any  one  man,  recognition 
must  be  given  to  the  universal  human  predicament  common  to  every  man* 

The  great  prophet  of  this  predicament  is  Albert  Camus*  In  his 

<• 

perspective  the  essential  prerequesite  of  any  affirmation  is  awareness, 

1*  Leroy  T*  Howe,  "Radical  Theology  and  the  Death  of  Discourse,” 
Christian  Century,  May  3,  1967,  p  ®  5^3  * 
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awareness  of  the  ultimate  hopelessness  of  life#  No  man  can  be  fully 
responsible  in  his  outlook  who  does  not  recognize  the  limits  of  his 
potentialities 5  no  man  is  more  pitiable  than  he  who  blissfully  deludes 
himself  with  a  non-existent  hope.  For  all  the  horror  of  suffering, 
there  is  something  more  tragic  than  suffering— the  life  of  the  "happy" 
man.  The  harshness  of  Camus ’  work  is  his  method  of  bringing  such  a  de¬ 
luded  soul  face  to  face  with  the  hostility  of  life,  the  impotency  of 
God,  and  the  "benign  indifference  of  the  universe. In  short,  the 
absurdity  of  life. 


The  Absurdity  of  Life 

Men  are  bom  and  they  die.  This  fact  is  not  altered  merely  by 
reshaping  man's  thought.  It  is  a  fact  with  which  to  reckon,  even  in 
sophisticated  philosophy  and  theology.  It  places  the  act  of  existing 
in  a  context  not  shaped  by  human  hands;  a  context  which  is  the  elemental, 
even  primordial,  dimension  of  our  humanity  that  will  not  answer  to  our 
calculations  and  which  persists,  unmitigated,  even  after  we  have  exhaust¬ 
ed  all  that  we  can  do  to  determine  what  we  are. 

The  tragedy  of  modern  man  to  whom  faith  is  denied  is  that  nothing 
of  permanence  awaits  him  at  the  end  of  his  useless  journey,  thence  no¬ 
thing  makes  sense.  The  absurdity  is  in  his  mind  but  it  evolves  out  of 
his  experience.  "Detachment,  indifference,  the  absence  of  causal  rel¬ 
ations,  a  present  unflanked  by  a  remembered  past  or  a  hoped-for  future; 
all  of  that  belongs  to  the  configuration  of  absurdity  as  a  human  attribute."-- 

2.  The  Outsider  (Harmondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books,  1961),  p.  120. 

3.  R.  W.  B.  Lewis,  The  Picaresque  Saint  (Philadelphia:  J.  P.  Lippincott 
Company,  1959)?  p.  68. 
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Tn  Cross  Purpose  Camus  paints  a  harsh  picture  of  "the  normal  order  of 
things  * "  There  is  no  peace  either  in  life  or  in  death.  Life  cheers 
its  victims  and  lures  him  with  longings  that  make  him  suffer  for  naught*, 
Only  the  dead  know  the  final  futility  and  predestined  end  of  all  life. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  achieve  happiness:  turn  the  heart  to  stone, 
become  indifferent,  like  God* 

Man,  Camus  says,  seeks  to  justify  his  own  place  in  the  universe  by 
the  exercise  of  reason,  yet  the  only  thing  which  reason  cannot  be  used, 
to  justify  is  its  own  validity*  In  the  final  analysis,  everyone  is  tot- 
ally  alone  in  his  struggle  against  nihilism*  He  is  perpetually  confront¬ 
ed  by  the  dichotomy  which  is  the  source  of  his  anguish:  "The  craving  for 
life  without  end  is  opposed  by  the  knowledge  that  he  is  doomed  to  die- 

Graham  Greene,  while  using  some  of  the  same  terminology,  finds  his 
sense  of  absurdity  in  a  more  transcendent  perspective,  which  almost 
transforms  the  paradox  into  what  he  is  versus  what  he  was  intended  to  be* 

For  Greene,  the  essential  human  tragedy,  implicit  in  the  gap  between 
what  man  wants  and  what,  because  of  personal  limitations,  he  is  able 
to  obtain,  is  ironic*  The  latter,  his  capacity,  mocks  the  former, 
his  desire*  Caught  between  the  two,  man  must  evidently  fail  unless 
he  has  a  vision  of  something  beyond  himself ,5 

Absurdity  is  man  picturing  himself  as  an  outlaw  from  God,  wandering  or 

hastening  through  an  anarchic  and  hostile  world ,  Meaning  is  found  not 

by  plunging  into  the  secular  but  in  climbing  above  its  meaningless 

chaos  by  means  of  faith  in  the  grace  of  God,  As  he  says  in  one  of  the 

prison  scenes  in  Thm  Power  and  the  Glory,  *  *  this  place  was  very 

like  the  world  elsewhere:  people  snatched  at  causes  of  pleasure  and 


Uo  Charles  Glicksberg,  The  Tragic  Vision  in  Twentieth  Century  Literature 
(Carbondale:  Southern  Illinois  University  Press,  196.3),  p*  5*4® 

5*  Frederick  R*  Karl,  "Graham  Greene's  Demonical  Heroes,"  The  Contemp¬ 
orary  English  Novel  (New  York:  Noonday  Press,  1962),  p*  87* 
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pride  in  cramped  and  disagreeable  surroundings:  there  was  no  time  to 
do  anything  worth  doing*  and  always  one  dreamed  of  escape,  ,  ."6 

Camus*  escape  lay  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction?  The  appeal 
to  lucidity  is  the  only  thing  they  have  in  common,  Camus  refuses  to 
flee*  preferring  to  face  the  absurd  on  its  own  ground  of  indifference. 
Meursault  becomes  an  incarnation  of  the  absurd,  responding  only  physical¬ 
ly  to  stimuli!  that  are  all  treated  indifferently  alike:  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  from  spontaneous  indifference,  by  the  end  from  deliberate  choice, 

In  between,  his  one  failure  to  separate  reality  from  fantasy  leads  to 
his  downfall,  The  point,  under  the  heat  of  an  oppressive  noonday  sun* 
at  which  Meursault  allows  his  language  to  become  fanciful  and  metaphor- 
ical—some  25  metaphors  in  six  paragraphs  compared  to  15  i.n  the  whole 
proceeding  one  half  of  the  book,  is  also  the  point  at  which  he  wrongly 
interprets  experience  and  becomes  a  murderer, 

Unable  to  justify  any  value  structure  of  his  own,  and  unwilling  to 
accept  that  constructed  by  society,  he  is  confronted  by  a  necessary  choice.,. 
Forced  to  choose  between  the  uncertainty  of  human  justice  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  cosmic  indifference,  he  prefers  the  latter.:-  Because  no  value 
judgements  are  either  required  or  permitted  in  such  a  universe,  he  finds 

V  j 

himself  no  longer  conscious  of  fear  and  anxiety,.  Henceforth,  his  ex¬ 
periences  will  be  judged  not  on  the  basis  of  quality,  but  of  intensity. 

And  since  the  experience  of  the  ending  of  life  can  be  an  experience 
as  intense  as  any  other,  his  greatest  hope  is  that  his  execution  will 
be  greeted  with  "howls  of  execration . 7  By  ignoring  those  howls, 

6,  The  Power  and  the  Glory  ( Harmondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books, 

1962,  p.;T3i: 

7,  The  Outsider,  p,  120.. 
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his  indifference,  while  contributing  nothing  to  his  own  meaning,  becomes 
an  insult,  a  rebuke  to  a  deluded  world  which  presumes  to  judge  him  while 
itself  standing  under  the  ultimate  and  universal  judgement  of  death. 

But  Camus '  task  had  only  begun.  One  possible  response  to  the  ab¬ 
surd  was  to  become  a  nihilist  like  Meursault,  to  revert  to  the  state  of 
the  amoeba,  which  goes  only  where  the  currents  of  fate  choose  to  carry 
it.  This  nihilist  may  assert  his  innocence  by  refusing  to  accept  the 
rules  of  the  game.  Knowing  he  cannot  evade  death,  he  may  refuse  to 
deliberately  postpone  it,  as  did  Meursault,  Unfortunately,  the  nihilist 
is  caught  in  absurdity  himself  if  he  insists,  as  does  Camus,  on  affirming 
some  value  in  life®  "He  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  honestly  maintain 
that  all  is  vanity  and  futility,  then  struggle  valiantly  to  show  mankind 

Q 

that  this  is  indeed  the  path  to  salvation. His  own  impulse  to  speak 
is  his  contradiction® 

How  can  the  absurd  man  respond  creatively  to  his  predicament? 

Since  the  absurd  is  found,  and  only  found,  in  the  relationship  between  a 
meaningless  world  in  which  there  are  no  reasons- -only  experiences  and 
man's  need  for  reasons— for  hope,  absurdity  is  destroyed  by  removing 
either  of  its  polarities®  Man  cannot  rebel  and  assert  his  own  freedom 
by  resorting  to  taking  his  own  life,  since  this  amounts  to  capitulation 
to  the  inevitable  death  which  already  enslaves  him®  Nor  can  he  assert 
his  own  freedom  by  embracing  some  embodiment  of  the  Absolute,  since  this 
amounts  to  no  more  than  assigning  his  fate  to  a  new  master  who  may  be 
no  more  benevolent,  and  certainly  no  more  under  his  control,  than  is 
death  itself®  Therefore  suicide,  whether,  in  Camus'  terms,  physical  or 

8®  Charles  Glicksberg,  Literature  and  Religion  (Dallas:  Southern  Metho¬ 
dist  University  Press,  I960),  p®  ?20* 
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philosophical,  is  not  a  viable  response «.  A  man  may  remove  the  absurdity 
but  only  at  the  cost  of  continuing  to  forgo  his  own  human  freedom  and 
dignity.  The  only  real  assertion  of  freedom  and  revolt  is  in  standing 
up  in  the  face  of  absurdity,  while  life  is  inexorably  drained  from  him 
drop  by  drop  until  he  is  brought  inevitably  to  his  fate  without  willing¬ 
ly  succumbing  to  it, 

In  practice,  the  defiant  assertion  of  freedom  is  expressed  by 
maintaining  lucidity  and  intensity  of  consciousness.  Being  without 
genuine  freedom  because  of  bondage  to  death,  and  without  ultimate  free¬ 
dom  because  of  the  denial  of  any  transcendent  Being,  may  may  express 
the  only  kind  of  freedom  open  to  him,  the  inner  freedom  of  rebellion 
and  non-conformity*  He  may  show  an  "unbelievable  disinteredness  with 
regard  to  everything  except  for  the  pure  flame  of  life* 

The  absurd  man  thus  catches  sight  of  a  burning  and  frigid,  trans¬ 
parent  and  limited  universe  in  which  nothing  is  possible  but  every¬ 
thing  is  given,  and  beyond  which  all  is  collapse  and  nothingness. 

He  can  then  decide  to  accept  such  a  universe  and  draw  from  it  his 
strength,  his  refusal  to  hope,  and  the  unyielding  evidence  of  a 
life  without  consolation 

Since  the  duration  of  life  does  not  ultimately  depend  on  man’s  will, 
his  chief  passion  is  to  squeeze  from  it  every  possible  drop  of  diversity 
and  intensity*  His  only  hope  is  for  a  continuous  succession  of  vivid 
experiences  passing  before  his  conscious  gaze. 

Within  such  a  context,  the  only  genuinely  significant  act  is  the 
taking  of  life,  it  being  an  expression  of  man’s  destiny.  Because  all 
men  are  equal,  no  man,  in  Camus’  eyes,  ought  to  presume  to  pronounce 

9,  The  tyyth  of  Sisyphus,  trans.  by  Justin  O’Brien  (New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  19^1)  p*  59* 


10.  ibid. 
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this  destiny  on  another.  The  assertion  of  life  is  found  in  a  united 
opposition  to  death,  both  as  an  extension  of  quantitive  experience  and 
an  expression  of  the  desire  for  freedom0  With  Camus  the  argument  be¬ 
comes:  in  order  to  exist  we  must  rebel,  and  thence,  "I  rebel- -therefore 
we  exist. 11  11 

The  only  remedy  for  death  is  life.  And  though  the  potential  ex- 
tention  of  it  is  severely  limited,  the  opportunity  to  broaden  it  is  re¬ 
stricted  only  by  the  limits  of  man's  imagination:  while  life  itself  is 
meaningless,  he  may  construct  things  that  have  meaning;  while  life  has 
no  absolute  values,  he  may  derive  values  which  can  broaden  its.  experience 
and  enjoyment.  These  are  the  things  which  Camus  attempts  to  do  in  his 
own  life  and  work. 

His  "absurd  man"  may  best  be  summed  up  in  his  own  words  from  The 
Myth  of  Sisyphus, 

What,  in  fact,  is  the  absurd  man?  He  who,  without  negating  it, 
does  nothing  for  the  eternal.  Not  that  nostalgia  is  foreign  to 
him.  But  he  prefers  his  courage  and  his  reasoning.  The  first 
teaches  him  to  live  without  appeal  and  to  get  along  with  what  he 
has;  the  second  informs  him  of  his  limits.  Assured  of  his  temp¬ 
orarily  limited  freedom,  of  his  revolt  devoid  of  future,  and  of 
his  mortal  consciousness,  he  lives  out  his  adventure  within  the 
span  of  his  lifetime.  That  is  his  field,  that  is  his  action, 
which  he  shields  from  any  judgement  but  his  own.  A  greater  life 
cannot  mean  for  him  another  life.  That  x^ould  be  unfair. ^ 

Sisyphus,  the  Greek  god  compelled  eternally  to  push  a  huge  stone  up  the 

side  of  a  mountain  only  to  have  it  roll  back  doxm  again,  becomes  the 

perfect  symbol  for  such  a  life.  The  only  satisfaction  which  Sisyphus 

can  enjoy  is  his  refusal  to  let  that  stone  stand  still,  a  symbol  of  his 

own  impotence. 


11 .  The  Rebel  ,  trans.by  Anthony  Bower  (New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1956), 
p.  22. 

12 .  p . 66 . 
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Surprisingly,  Christianity  is  not  necessarily  the  antithesis  of 
Camus’  "absurd®"  Any  Christian,  and  there  are  many,  who  labours  for 
meaning  in  this  life  without  reference  to  one  in  the  future  maintains 
in  himself  a  measure  of  the  absurdity  dictated  by  death..  On  this  ground 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  philosophical  absurdity  in  radical  theology ® 

The  radical  theologians,  like  Camus,  have  sought  to  turn  man  back  upon 
himself  without  appeal  to  absolutes*  They  would  compell  him  to  seek  his 
meaning  in  the  diversity  and  intensity  of  his  own  experience,  tempered 
only  by  the  moral  paradigm  of  the  man  Jesus®  One  would  almost  expect 
Camus  to  call  this  Christian  absurdity® 

The  vital  axiom  for  both  is  lucidity®  Lucidity  is  the  source  of 
both  its  tragedy  and  its  glory*  Life  today,  with  the  workman  performing 
day  after  day  the  same  endless  tasks  may  be,  no  less  than  the  life  of 
Sisyphus,  absurd  without  being  tragic*  All  that  made  Sisyphus  tragic, 
and  which  many  modem  men  lack,  was  his  lucid  consciousness  of  the  pow= 
erless  state  of  his  wretched  condition®  "But  the  lucidity  that  was  to 
constitute  his  torture  at  the  same  time  crowns  his  victory*  There  is 
no  fate  that  cannot  be  surmounted  by  scorn® 

Both  Camus  and  the  radical  theologians  have  progressed  far  beyond 
scorn  as  the  appropriate  response,  but  lucidity  remains  the  starting 
point*  Radical  theology  has  considered  absurdity  preferable  to  delusion* 
It  has  sought  to  re-activate  man's  quest  for  realistic  modes  of  living, 
believing  that  he  possesses  the  capacity  to  discover  them®  Modern 
man,  becoming  conscious  of  the  absurdities  of  his  own  mechanized  ex¬ 
istence,  is  motivated  by  a  restless  dissatisfaction  with  the  past 
concepts  of  meaning  and  value*  He  is  seen  as  being  frustrated,  but  not 


13c  ibid  * ,  p*  121® 
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defeated *  With  Camus,  they  can  affirm  a  happiness  not  based  on  ignor¬ 
ance  but  on  awareness,  ^  awareness  that  the  life  a  man  lives  is  exactly 
what  he  chooses  to  make  it,  nothing  less,  and  nothing  more* 

Radical  theology  even  while  seeking  to  preserve  many  Christian 
values  has  accepted  the  conclusion  that  God  as  a  determining  force  in 
modem  secular  life  is  a  delusion.  He  has  become  a  source  of  escape 
and  irresponsibility,  dulling  man’s  sensitivity  to  the  diversity  of  his 
own  existence*  Man  must  continually  confront  his  own  non-entity,  not 
in  aspiration,  for  the  future  is  devoid  of  ultimate  hope,  but  in  the 
affirmation  that  life  has  meaning  because  man  wills  to  give  it  meaning. 
While  man  is  forced  to  live  "without  appeal, "  he  is  not  forced  to 
live  in  despair*  They  say  with  Camus  that  all  has  not  been  exhausted* 
Fate  has  been  made  a  human  matter,  which  must  be  settled  among  men* 


The  Affirmation  of  Man 


Stripped  of  the  traditional  reassurances  of  Christian  theism, 
thrown  unprotected  into  the  realm  of  cosmic  indifference,  radical 
theology  sets  out  to  find  something  which  gives  meaning  to  its  confront¬ 
ation  with  life,  even  though  that  meaning  may  appear  to  others  to  have 
a  very  tenuous  foundation*  In  one  respect  this  theology  may  be  seen 
only  as  one  more  attempt  in  man's  endless  struggle  to  impose  order  on 
chaos,  to  understand  and  control  the  welter  of  forces  into  which  man  is 


1U*  Greene  also  demands  that  we  begin  from  the  perspective  of  awareness* 

At  one  point  he  says,  "They  gave  an  odd  effect  for  being  children, 
lost  in  a  strange  town,  without  adult  care,"  (The  Power  and  the 
Glory)  He  sees  us  as  lost  children  for  whom  sooner  or  later  the  balloon 
of  our  self-delusion  will  burst,  leaving  us  despairing*  He  proceeds 
to  burst  the  balloon  himself  so  that  without  further  delay  we  may 
begin  our  quest  for  a  more  valid  understanding  of  life* 
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plunged,  and  to  discover  a  meaningful  and  enduring  pattern  in  the  flux 
of  phenomena.,  But  in  another  sense,  it  represents  a  more  conscious 
attempt  to  engage  the  implacable  forces  that  push  mankind  toward  the 
abyss  of  nothingness,  an  attempt  to  transcend  the  demoralizing  exper¬ 
ience  of  being  spiritually  ,flost*ff-^  The  distinction  is  important  be¬ 
cause  the  nature  of  our  age  makes  this  abyss  not  only  an  intellectual 
possibility,  but  an  experienced  reality •  The  fact  that  this  particular 
engagement  results  from  an  experienced  reality  (the  experience  of  the 
absence  of  God)*  and  is  played  out  within  the  context  of  day- by-day 
human  experience,  accounts  for  the  sense  of  urgency  which  distinguishes 
it  from  purely  intellectual  approaches . 

In  Camus®  Caligula  we  find  one  who  represents  the  possibility  of 

failure  in  the  quest,  for  implicit  values  in  human  nature «  Caligula 

abuses  his  power  in  the  vague  hope  that  he  may  arouse  rebellion  in  the 

name  of  human  dignity,  but  he  does  not,, 

Murder,  rape,  large-scale  thievery,  infanticide:  he  tries  them  all, 
and  at  no  point  does  he  come  up  against  anything  that  resists  him 
by  asserting  its  inviolable  worth;  at  no  point  does  he  stimulate 
what  he  longs  to  stimulate— a  revolt  against  himself,  an  authentic 
sign  of  value  and  conviction* 3 & 

While  forcefully  presenting  this  possibility  of  failure  in  his  early 
work,  Camus  wasnot  willing  to  give  up  so  easily*  Even  the  absence  of 
both  value  and  permanency  was  no  excuse  for  despair*  He  wrote  later 
in  his  Letters  to  a  German  Friend,  "Man  is  perishable*  Perhaps;  but  let 
us  go  on  resisting  even  as  we  perish*  And  if  nothingness  is  what  is  re¬ 
served  for  us,  at  least  let  us  not  behave  as  though  it  were  justified  o'*1? 

15.  These  emphases  are  mentioned  by  Glicksberg  (Literature  and  Religion;; 
p*  lii),  but  he  does  not  distinguish  between  them* 

16*  Lewis,  p®  87« 

17*  quoted  in  Lewis,  p*  96* 
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In  opposition  to  historic  Chrisitanity*,  he  expressed  pessimism  as  to 
destiny *,  but  optimism  as  to  human  life*  The  radical  theologians  have 
followed  suit  by  insisting  that  we  ought  to  have  optimism  as  to  human 
life 5  regardless  of  future  destiny. 

We  can  see  Hamilton’s  motivation  shining  through  Camus®  reaction 
to  the  paradoxes  he  beheld  about  him  in  life©  As  Germaine  Bree  says 
of  Camus*,  '’This  situation  seemed  personal  to  him*,  so  strongly  was  the 
feeling  both  of  the  essential  meaninglessness  of  life  and  the  essential 
desirability  of  life  brought  home  to  him,*®^  Hamilton  starts  out  by 
describing  how  his  theological  divergence  resulted  from  a  vivid  person¬ 
al  experience  of  the  death  of  God9  and  then  proceeds  to  assert*,  that, 
for  him*,  this  results  in  a  feeling  of  optimism. 

By  optimism  I  do  not  mean  insensitivity  to  suffering  and  tragedy*, 
and  I  do  not  mean  inevitable  progress,.  Nevertheless 9  radical 
theology  is  both  describing  and  relating  itself  to  a  new  feeling 
of  hope  and  optimism  in  American  life  today*,  a  conviction  that  sub¬ 
stantive  changes  in  the  lives  of  men  can  and  will  be  made0^° 

Camus*,  despite  his  flirtation  with  nihilism*,  wants  to  return  to  a 
benevolent  human  nature  based  not  on  authority  and  tradition  but  strict¬ 
ly  on  the  dignity*,  reason  and  freedom  of  manc  Via  Dr,  Rieux  he  says 
at  one  point*,  ®®0n  the  whole  men  are  more  good  than  bad  o'®  20  So  completely 
is  this  assumed  by  radical  theology  that  Thomas  Altizer  can  assert 
that  God  has  literally  and  totally  poured  himself  into  the  immanence  of 
human  existence.  By  the  clues  provided  in  the  figure  of  Jesus ,  we  are 

18 o  Camus  (New  Brunswick*,  No  Rutgers  University  Press*,  1959)*,  p.  85, 

19,  '‘The  Shape  of  Radical  Theology/®  Christian  Century 9  October  6y  1965, 

p0  1221o 

20,  The  Plague*,  trans,  by  Stuart  Gilbert  (Harmondsworth,  Middlesex8. 

Penguin  Books*,  1960)9  p,  110, » 
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enabled;,  he  claims ,  to  recognize  in  our  own  experiences  manifestations 
of  the  meaning  and  glory  of  God,  For  this  to  be  true,  there  must  eer~ 
tainly  be  more  in  man  to  admire  than  to  despise ,  By  any  other  reading, 
humanistic  interpretation  of  life  is  predestined  to  self-contradiction-. 
Van  Buren  feels  compelled  to  reduce  all  statements  about  God  to 
statements  about  man,  again  making  man  the  key  to  his  theology,  He 
has  said  in  an  interview, 

I  am  trying  to  raise  a  more  important  issues  whether  or  not  Christ¬ 
ianity  is  fundamentally  about  God  or  about  man,  ,  e  »  I  am  trying 
to  argue  that  it  Christianity  is  fundamentally  about  man,  that 
its  language  about  God  is  one  way— a  dated  way,  among  a  number  of 
ways —of  saying  what  it  is  Christianity  wants  to  say  about  man 
and  human  life  and  human  history,  ,  0  o  And,  if  I  understand  the 
nature  and  development  of  Christianity,  I  would  want  to  argue  that 
what  Christianity  is  basically  about  is  a  certain  form  of  life- 
patterns  of  human  existence ,  norms  of  human  attitudes  and  disposi- 
tions  and  moral  behaviour, 21 

If  we  cannot  speak  positively  about  man,  his  reduction  puts  us  no  far¬ 
ther  ahead  than  before,  unless  we  are  arguing  from  opposites.  Even  this 
possibility  is  unjustifiable  apart  from  any  direct  revelation  of  the 
transcendence  which  he  has  already  deemed  incommunicable. 

But  while  radical  theology  is  virtually  impossible  apart  from 
Camus”  positive  conclusion  in  man’s  favour,  it  does  not  take  the  same 
pains  to  justify  its  assumption,  Camus  states  his  affirmation  of  life 
and  then  proceeds  to  carefully  explain  why  this  may  be  so, 

I  continue  to  believe  that  this  world  has  no  ultimate  meaning 
But  I  know  that  something  in  it  has  meaning  and  that  is  man, 
because  he  is  the  only  creature  to  insist  on  having  one.  This 
world  has  at  least  the  truth  of  man,  and  our  task  is  to  provide 
its  justification  against  fate  itself.  And  it  has  no  justification 
but  mans  hence  he  must  be  saved  if  we  want  to  save  the  idea  we  have 


21,  quoted  by  Thomas  Ogletree,  in  Is  God  Dead?  (Londons  SCM  Press,  1966), 
pe  £1,  from  Ved  Mehta,  ’"Profiles?  The  New  Theologian, n  I,  ”Ecce  Homo,’’ 
New  Yorker,  November  l35  1965° 
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of  life.22 

For  this  to  retain  its  validity,  man  must  not  abuse  it.  He  must  remem¬ 
ber  the  limitations  of  his  freedom,  learning  how  both  to  live  and  to 
die,  and  in  order  to  be  a  man,  to  refuse  to  be  a  god. 

Man's  only  value  is  his  existence:  his  power  to  will  freely,  to 
understand  lucidly,  to  feel  passionately.  This  existence  differentiates 
from  objects  like  stones  that  simply  "are.”  When  man  gives  up  his  luc¬ 
idity  and  his  passionate  involvement,  he  ceases  to  exist  and  becomes 
a  thing.  Sisyphus  can  assert  his  superiority  over  the  rock  by  refusing 
to  allow  it  to  stand  still.  Meursault  was  pushed  around,  thing- like, 
until  he  was  jolted  awake  in  prison,  realizing  there  was  nothing  "out 
there"  but  forces  and  objects,  after  which  he  chose  to  display  defiance 
by  way  of  indifference. 

Men  are  jolted  awake  by  being  confronted  with  the  absurdity  of 
life.  Revolt  is  the  name  given  to  their  movement  from  the  depersonal¬ 
izing  monotony  of  thinghood  to  the  passionate  assertion  of  existence. 

The  process  is  comprised  of  first  recognition,  then  choice,  then  action. 
Even  Dr.  Rieux,  who  was  brought  up  to  fight  plague  by  habit,  is  forced 
by  the  innocent  suffering  of  a  child  to  deliberately  rebel  against  any¬ 
thing  that  would  pretend  to  justify  such  atrocities. 

Camus '  social  rebel  is  the  one  who  says  "no"  to  a  "master"  who 
has  overstepped  a  limit:  human  dignity.  This  "no"  is  also  a  "yes", 
yes  to  a  human  dignity  that  will  willingly  tolerate  no  further  encroach¬ 
ments  on  its  right  to  limited  happiness.  The  greater  the  unhappiness, 
the  more  violent  the  revolt.  As  Camus  says,  "Rebellion,  though  apparently 

22. "Letters  to  a  German  Friend,"  Resistance,  Rebellion,  and  Death, 
translated  by  Justin  O'Brien  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1961 J. 
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negative,  since  it  creates  nothing,  is  profoundly  positive  in  that  it 
reveals  the  part  of  man  which  must  always  be  defended,  "23 


The  full  impact  of  Camus'  affirmation  of  man  is  evident  in  Ralph 
Harper's  observation  that  while  the  original  Sisyphus  was  not  intended 
to  be  happy  with  his  lot,  Camus  may  perform  the  great  leap  of  imagining 
himself  to  be  happy  in  Sisyphus  shoes  as  an  act  of  revolt. ^  The  leap 
is  all  the  greater  when  it  is  seen  as  being  deliberately  made  in  spite 
of  innocent  suffering  and  universal  injustice. 

This  brings  us  back  to  Greene,  about  whom  a  long  silence  has  been 
kept.  It  is  Greene  who  is  commonly  accused  of  making  leaps.  But  in 
Greene's  Lieutenant  in  The  Power  and  the  Glory  we  see  as  Lewis  notes, 
a  caricature  of  Camus'  social  rebel.  Furthermore,  Greene  makes  a  fair¬ 
er  contest  between  faith  and  revolt.  The  lieutenant  is  an  illustration 


of  the  outcome  of  pure  revolt  when  it  achieves  its  end:  it  becomes  emp¬ 
ty,  and  in  order  to  sustain  its  vitality  must  find  a  new  cause  in  which 
to  express  itself.  The  night  before  his  priest-captive  is  to  be  shot, 
the  lieutenant 

.  .  .felt  moody,  as  though  now  that  the  last  priest  was  under  lock 
and  key  there  was  nothing  left  to  think  about.  The  spring  of  action 
seemed  to  be  broken.  He  looked  back  on  the  weeks  of  hunting  as  a 
happy  time  which  was  over  now  forever.  He  felt  without  a  purpose, 
as  if  life  had  drained  out  of  the  world. 

Later, 

He  went  into  the  office:  the  pictures  of  the  priest  and  the  gunman 
were  still  pinned  up  on  the  wall;  he  tore  them  down— they  would  nev¬ 
er  be  wanted  again.  Then  he  sat  at  the  desk  and  put  his  head  upon 
his  hands  and  fell  asleep  with  utter  weariness.  He  couldn't  remem¬ 
ber  afterwards  anything  of  his  dreams  except  laughter,  laughter 
all  the  time,  and  a  long  passage  in  which  he  could  find  no  door.^- 


23.  The  Rebel,  p.  19* 

2h,  The  Climate  of  Faith  in  Modern  Literature  (New  York:  Seabury  Press 

196L ) , pp .  6^-833  ~ 
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Contrastingly*  even  while  tied  to  God’s  will,  the  priest  has  an  end  to 
which  he  can  move,  and  before  which  he  can  express  his  passion  for  life; 

In  his  instance,  the  means  of  awakening  was  not  some  Prometheus  wrestling 
with  God,  but  an  object  of  scorn,  the  mestizo,  who  thinks  only  of  his 
own  reward#  Camus'  rebel,  in  this  light,  can  no  longer  claim  that  his 
is  the  only  path  leading  to  lucidity  and  affirmation  of  value  in  life. 

It  can  equally  be  a  result  of  chance  and  circumstance-  All  that  saves 
his  rebellion  from  ultimate  self-destruction  is  its  choice  of  a  goal-- 
overcoming  death— which  can  never  be  attained* 

Greene  wants  to  make  his  own  affirmations  of  life  but  they  are  to 
have  more  substance  than  man's  selfish  affirmation  of  himself*.  Rose* 
in  Brighton  Rock,  is  aware  that  existence  is  a  sickness  unto  death,  but 
she  reaches  absurdly  beyond  to  an  affirmation  of  the  future,  always 
fraught  with  the  possibility  of  denial*  "In  the  awful  little  passage 
which  stank  like  a  lavatory,  she  ran  quickly  and  passionately  on* ”26 
Her  affirmation  is  not  at  root  a  self-affirmation  but  a  simple  goodness 
which  seeks  to  uplift  rather  than  degrade  the  opportunities  of  life* 

In  this,  Greene  demonstrates  an  important  value  denied  Camus* 

While  Camus'  direction  of  thought  must  be  first  a  self-affirmation  born 
out  of  his  struggle  with  the  absurd,  which  may  then  be  universalized  as 
mutual  respect,  Greene's  is  a  recognition  of  intuited  goodness  which  may 
be  squandered  on  others  and  thus  reflect  the  dignity  of  the  giver.  Self- 
affirmation,  more  liable  to  result  in  damnation  than  salvation,  may  be 
preferable  to  ignorance— that  is  "thinghood, "  but  it  is  still  far  below 
sainthood# 

25*  The  Power  and  the  Glory,  pp«  206- f , 

26*  Brighton  Rock  (Harmondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books,  19iO),  p.  1U3 
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Radical  theology  is  caught  between  these  polarities „  In  its 
affirmation  of  man's  one  undeniable  asset,,  existence,  which  he  must 
develop,  it  risks  the  danger  of  selfishness  and  pride.  By  reference 
to  the  figure  of  Jesus,  it  has  sought  to  overcome  this  temptation. 
However,  without  God,  there  is  no  escaping  the  implication  that  virtue 
must  all  be  attributed  to  man  even  when  it  is  expressed  as  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  re-inforcing  his  own  high  opinion  of  himself.  Without  God, 
genuine  loving  because  He  first  loved  us  becomes  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. 

Affirming  man  apart  from  God  leads  into  another  difficult  problem. 
If  man  is  the  sole  measure  of  things,  his  freedom  and  will  must  be 
asserted  within  the  context  of  a  given  situation.  He  can  neither  pass 
judgement  on  circumstances  by  saying  they  should  not  have  happened, 
nor  has  he  the  power  to  turn  back  the  clock  and  start  over.  His  only 
escape  from  impotency  is  that  of  scorn,  for  example,  Nietzsche’s  "It  is, 
therefore  I  willed  it."  Meursault  fired  the  first  shot  as  a  victim  of 
circumstance,  but  then  refused  to  be  imprisoned  within  it  by  deliberately 
firing  four  more  shots  to  assert  his  freedom  and  thereby  will  the 
death  that  had  already  happened.  Guilt  is  of  no  consequence  to  him. 

What  is  of  consequence  is  his  human  dignity  in  the  face  of  an  absurd 
world.  His  irrational  act  of  defiance  is  his  only  alternative  to 
either  reverting  to  "thinghood"  or  else  going  mad  from  thwarted  aspira¬ 
tions. 

A  surprising  similarity  to  radical  theology  is  apparent  in  this 
response.  Van  Buren  implicitly  wills  God's  death  by  denying  him  any 
substantial  meaningj  Hamilton  does  so  by  accepting  his  death  as  a  reason 
for  further  optimism.  Altizer  explicitly  wills  it,  and  then  asks  us  to 
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will  it,  even  though  it  has  already  happened.  While  he  may  be  motivated 
by  a  firm  conviction  that  this  is  indeed  the  path  to  a  final  and  high¬ 
est  manifestation  of  the  spirit,  there  is  no  escaping  the  possibility 
that  this  act  of  will  can  also  be  interpreted  as  an  endorsement  of  what 
has  already  happened,  like  it  or  not. 

The  same  logic  which  forced  the  radical  theologians  to  affirm,  the 
goodness  of  man  in  the  absence  of  God  forces  them  to  will  the  acceptance 
of  the  secular  circumstances  in  which  he  lives.  To  do  otherwise  is  to 
admit  that  man  is  impotent,  thereby  making  the  secular  not  sacred  but 
demonic.  This  must  at  least  be  true  for  those  who,  like  the  radical 
theologians,  claim  to  have  perceived  and  be  able  to  perceive  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  Spirit  in  the  world  about  them.  If  they  cannot,  in 
the  long  run,  affirm  the  secular  in  good  conscience  when  compared  to 
their  model  of  Jesus,  they  must  conclude  either  that  human  nature  is 
not  praiseworthy,  and  therefore  incapable  of  voluntarily  following 
Jesus,  or  that  man  is  impotent,  in  which  case  he  is  relegated  to  the 
status  of  "thinghood, '*  determined  solely  by  the  cosmic  forces  surround¬ 
ing  him*  To  put  it  another  way,  if  they  are  unwilling  to  accept  either 
that  human  nature  can  be  basically  evil  or  that  man  can  be  cosmically 
impotent,  then  they  must  not  only  accept  that  every  culture  man  creates 
is  good,  but  also  that  he  willed  it  to  be  what  it  is„  They  very  nearly 
echo  Camus1  quotation  from  Oedipus,  "I  perceive  that  all  is  well."  The 
extent  to  which  they  have  in  fact  made  this  affirmation  will  be  discussed 
in  the  next  chapter., 

One  short  digression  to  see  how  the  situation  looks  from  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  may  be  instructive  here.  Greene  and  Camus  wrote  al¬ 
most  totally  before  the  advent  of  the  radical  theologians,.  Men  like 
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John  Updike  are  writing  contemporaneously  with  them*  Kenneth  Hamilton 

has  referred  to  Updike  as  the  "Chronicler  of  ’the  time  of  the  Death  of 

God * 1 "^7  He  has  not  been  able  to  speak  so  affirmatively  of  the  age. 

In  fact  Hamilton,  on  reading  Updike,  observes, 

To  say  that  we  live  in  the  time  of  the  death  of  God  is  to  try  to 
avoid  admitting  that  we  are  busy  destroying  our  humanity.  *  *  .  Man 
come  of  age  may  commit  suicide  by  blowing  himself  to  pieces,  .  . 

(or  fall  prey  to).  ,  ,  an  even  greater  peril  in  the  probability 
that  our  culture  will  me 
boring  itself  to  death* 

This  is  the  point  at  which  Greene  takes  his  turn  to  laugh,  though  not 
joyfully.  He  has  said  all  along  that  man’s  problem  is  his  insistence 
on  affirming  the  goodness  in  his  own  nature,  and  the  building  of  great 
castles  of  culture  upon  it,  only  to  find  that  the  whole  structure  inev¬ 
itably  collapses  from  inner  decay.  Brighton  was  one  such  festering 
sore;  another  was  Scobie’s  good  intentions  which  brought  destruction 
by  their  misguided  application;  and,  most  of  all,  the  Lieutenant  in  his 
moralistic  zeal  succeeded  in  negating  all  the  values  he  stood  for* 

Greene  pleads  the  case  that  man  must  have  something  beyond  him¬ 
self  to  which  he  can  give  allegiance  if  there  is  to  be  any  stability 
and  hope  in  life,  and  by  which  he  can  escape  the  psychological  determin- 
ism  of  his  own  nature.  We  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  the  ways  in 
which  atheists,  like  Camus,  and  atheistic  theologians  have  sought  to 
preserve  this  essential  element  without  reference  to  the  transcendant 
figure  of  God. 


rgly  continue  doing  what  it  is  doing 


now — 


The  Man  Beyond  Man 


27.  Christian  Century,  June  7,  1967, 

28,  ibid. ,  p.  Ii78, 
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Without  commenting  as  to  their  respective  validities,  we  may  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  different  levels  of  reality,  particularly  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  the  nature  of  man.  At  the  lowest  level  is  the  reality  of  objects, 

things  that  simply  are  as  a  part  of  the  cosmic  order.  Man  at  this  level 

may  be  denoted  by  the  aforementioned  term  of  "thinghood. "  Above  this 
stands  consciousness  of  existence  and  the  ability  to  respond  deliberate¬ 
ly  to  it,  signified  in  Camus’  rtI  rebel,  therefore  we  exist."  Above  this 
again  there  is  some  concept  of  essence,  something  which  is  the  property 
of  every  man  if  it  is  to  be  the  property  of  any  man.  This  is  the  realm 

of  whatever  values  that  man  without  God  can  affirm  apart  from  his  own 

individual  existential  involvement.  This  level  is  basically  an  abstract¬ 
ion  from  experience.  Finally,  above  all  of  these  stands  the  level  of 
transcendence,  that  of  the  creator  who  makes  and  directs  the  cosmos 
without  being  controlled  by  it.  This  is  of  course  the  realm  of  God. 

We  have  already  noted  how  all  of  the  writers  considered  here  ex¬ 
cept  Greene  have  negated  the  category  of  God  as  one  irrelevant  to  our 
current  situation.  Because  this  section  is  concerned  with  substitutes 
for  the  traditional  roles  of  the  Absolute,  Greene  may  be  set  aside  for 
the  moment. 

While  radical  theology  has  deleted  any  concept  of  a  Living  God, 
it  has  not  so  easily  contended  with  man's  psychical  impulse  to  affirm 
some  transcendent  category  in  life.  Bernard  Meland  says  that  their 
most  glaring  weakness  is  their, 

.  .  .  deficient  grasp  of  the  psychical  dimension  of  faith  as  it  per¬ 
sists  within  the  structures  of  experience  from  age  to  age.  As  a 
depth  of  sensibility  and  motivation,  the  historic  mythos  of  a  re¬ 
ligion  will  persist  within  a  culture  despite  all  changes  in  the 
shape  of  thought;  or  in  the  habits  of  conscious  experience. 


29. 


"Alternatives  to  Absolutes,"  Religion  in  Life,  XXXIV: 3  (Summer,  1965 ), 

p.  351* 
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It  is  this  psychical  dimension  which  seems  to  persist  in  all  of 
the  radical  theologians, and  possible  explanations  for  it  are  not  far  to 
seek,*  Already,  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  concept 
that  all  literature  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  meaning  dissolving 

*3  A 

forces  of  life®  Religion  itself  is  a  more  systematized  approach  to 
the  same  question®  As  R,  F*  Aldwinkle  has  noted, the  probing  for  mean¬ 
ing  behind  the  everlasting  flux  of  experience  is  a  "human  quest,  not  a 
peculiarly  Christian  search,  though  it  might  be  argued  that  this  profound 
aspiration  after  the  transcendent  in  some  form  or  other  bears  witness 
to  man,s  affinity  with  God/*31  Man  is  driven  by  his  existential  frust¬ 
rations  and  his  restless  search  for  intelligibility,  which  persist  even 
after  he  has  concluded  that  the  Absolute  is  non-existent.  In  such  a 
context,  men  must  be  cautious  in  categorically  affirming  that  their 
quest  for  meaning  remains  principly  motivated  by  Christian  values* 

In  another  place  Meland  observes, 

„  .  e  all  our  relative  perspectives  take  on  something  more  than  the 
appearance  of  chance  occurances®  They  are,  in  a  way,  our  best  res¬ 
ponse  to  this  More- than- our- human- existence*  They  are  facets  of  it, 
channelled  through  cultural  forms,  however  partial  or  distorted,. 

And  they  may,  to  some  degree,  be  approximations  to  its  ultimate  de¬ 
mand  or  conditioning® 32 

These  facets  show  up  in  assorted  places  in  the  radical  theologians*  A 
glance  at  the  influence  of  similar  forces  in  the  work  of  Camus  provides 
a  measure  of  illumination  for  any  attempt  to  label  and  discern  the  degree 
of  conditioning  behind  them* 

30*  supra ,  pp.  U3-50, 

31*  "Did  Jesus  Believe  in  God?  Some  Reflections  on  Christian  Atheism/* 
Canadian  Journal  of  Theology,  XII:1  (January,  1967),  p«  27* 

32,  "Alternatives  to  Absolutes,"  pp*  3U7-8* 
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Camus  began  his  quest  for  meaning  at  the  very  point  where  man  as¬ 
cends  from  the  first  level  of  existence  to  the  second:  awareness.  Man 
facing  the  stark  possibility  of  death,  denuded  of  all  conventional  att¬ 
itudes,  becomes  an  authentic  self.  Any  participation  in  community  is 
founded  only  on  the  knowledge  of  the  universal  human  privilege  of  the 
death  sentence. 

But  the  very  force  he  recognized  as  compelling  Sisyphus  to  contin¬ 
ue  his  useless  rebellion,  human  dignity,  made  the  fruitless  act  of  blind 
rebellion  an  inadequate  answer  for  him.  Man  must  have  some  unique  mean¬ 
ing  simply  because  he  is  the  only  creature  to  demand  it.  Camus  intuited 
some  form  of  dignity  which  transcended  the  individual  and  which  Sisyphus 
in  his  rebellion  defended  as  much  as  he  defended  himself.  The  drive 
which  moved  him  was  not  unique,  it  could  equally  motivate  any  man,  reg¬ 
ardless  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  him.  It  was  neither  a  product 
only  of  individual  experience  nor  of  a  transcendent  Being,  but  it  was 
nonetheless  undeniably  real. 

Camus  places  himself  at  that  third  level  of  reality  which,  while 
it  has  no  existence  of  its  own,  lives  somewhere  between  man's  individ¬ 
ual  awareness  of  life  and  an  Absolute  Being  which  creates  and  directs 
it.  Camus  says, 

We  see  that  the  affirmation  implicit  in  every  act  of  rebellion  is 
extended  to  something  that  transcends  the  individual  in  so  far  as 
it  withdraws  him  from  his  supposed  solitude  and  provides  him  with 
a  reason  to  act.  But  it  is  already  worth  noting  that  this  concept 
of  values  as  pre-existent  to  any  kind  of  action  contradicts  the 
purely  historical  philosophies,  in  which  values  are  acquired  (if 
they  are  ever  acquired)  after  the  action  has  been  completed.  Analy¬ 
sis  of  rebellion  leads  at  least  to  the  suspicion  that,  contrary  to 
the  postulates  of  contemporary  thought,  a  human  nature  does  exist, 
as  the  Greeks  believed.  Why  rebel  if  there  is  nothing  permanent 
in  oneself  worth  preserving?  It  is  for  the  sake  of  everyone  in  the 
world  that  the  slave  asserts  himself  when  he  comes  to  the  conclus¬ 
ion  that  a  command  has  infringed  on  something  in  him  which  does  not 
belong  to  him  alone,  but  which  is  common  ground  where  all  men— even 
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the  man  who  insults  and  oppresses  him — have  a  natural  community. 33 
A  little  farther  on  he  adds,  "There  is,  in  the  very  heart  of  our  society, 
an  increasing  awareness  in  man  of  the  idea  of  man."-^  Upon  this  found¬ 
ation  he  finds  himself  able  to  act  in  a  dignified,  compassionate,  "human1’ 
manner:  promoting  justice,  reducing  suffering,  and  furthering  co-oper¬ 
ation  among  men. 

Yet  even  for  a  man  who  affirmed  such  an  atheistic  view  of  the 
world  as  did  Camus,  this  abstraction  of  human  spirit  is  not  completely 
satisfactory  as  a  basis  for  human  meaning  and  endeavor.  He  never  quite 
permits  himself  to  speak  of  God,  but  he  possessed  what  Nathan  Scott  de¬ 
scribed  in  Tillichian  terms  as  a  vivid  sense  of  "the  transpersonal  pre- 
sence  of  the  divine."  His  use  of  Christian  symbolism,  especially  in 
The  Fall,  parodies  Christianity,  but  never  fully  escapes  the  suspicion 
that  he  would  like  to  retrieve  many  of  the  values  for  which  it  origin¬ 
ally  stood.  There  is  no  cause  here  for  presuming  to  claim  Camus  as  an 
unwilling  Christian,  nevertheless  an  abstract  human  nature  deduced  from 
experience  remained  an  insufficient  expression  of  the  "invincible  summer" 
that  moved  within  him,  and  which  he  wanted  to  claim  for  all  mankind. 

Man  must  be  willing  to  settle,  if  need  be,  for  the  dignity  open  to  him 
in  a  life  of  moderation  and  mutual  respect,  seeking  only  to  reduce  human 
misery  to  the  lowest  degree  possible.  But  underneath,  Camus  continued 
to  probe  the  seams  of  life  searching  for  the  "still  invisible  points 
where  the  doors  may  open,"  increasingly  convinced  that  no  man  dare  pre¬ 
sume  to  know  the  direction  in  which  those  doors  might  lead. 

33.  The  Rebel,  p.  16. 

3ho  ibid. ,  p.  20. 

35.  Albert  Camus  (New  York:  Hilary  House,  1962),  p.  97. 
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Are  the  radical  theologians  capable  of  matching  either  his  passion 
or  his  openness?  They  have  said  that  the  human  community  can  perform  all 
of  the  functions  that  God  once  did:  judgement*  forgiveness*  consolation.^ 
They  have  also  said  that  whatever  tendencies  there  may  be  in  us  to  feel 
awe  and  despair  when  confronted  by  the  world-- tendencies  that  once  drove 
men  to  belief  in  transeendence~-can  be  overcome*  and  that  whatever  re¬ 
mains  of  numinous  experience  can  be  expressed  in  such  godless  forms  as 
the  depth  dimension  of  culture. 

Have  they  managed  to  account  for  all  of  the  religious  potential¬ 
ities  of  human  life?  Glieksberg  attributes  to  Camus  the  belief  that* 

’’All  truths  are  human  truths,  and  therefore  relative  to  the  man  who 
believes  in  them. "87  This  does  not  fully  capture  Camus !  final  position* 
but  it  does  say  a  good  deal  about  the  position  of  van  Buren.  He  wants 
to  put  human  statements  about  human  experiences  in  the  space  formerly 
occupied  by  God.  But  he  is  not  willing  to  allow  these  to  be  limited 
only  to  descriptions  of  existential  experience.  He  wants  to  retain  a 
stance  to  life*  a  "blik"  as  he  calls  it*  which  denotes  the  particular 
commitments  he  has  made.  This  means*  as  Ogletree  so  cogently  analyzes*-^’ 
that  van  Buren  must  be  asked  whether  or  not  theology  can  exist  ''exhaust¬ 
ively  and  without  remainder"  of  statements  about  man,  or  whether  it  al¬ 
so  entails  a  reference  to  a  "more  than  man"  which  is  the  function  of 
the  concept  of  God.  Van  Buren  wants  to  talk  about  the  "contagious  free- 
doirf  of  Jesus,  about  being  "grasped"  by  Jesus  freedom,  and  about  the  "un- 

36.  see  William  Hamilton,  "Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Radical  Theology," 
The  Death  of  God  Debate,  ed.  Ice  and  Carey  (Philadelphia:  Westminster 
Press,  1967),  p.  219-20. 

37.  Tragic  Vision,  p.  55. 

38.  Is  God  Dead?  pp.  50-9* 
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conditional  significance"  of  the  figure  of  Jesus.  As  Ogletree  says, 

This  seems  to  imply  that  in  Jesus  a  reality  or  dimension  of  reality 
has  been  disclosed  which  is  distinct  from  (transcendent  over?)  or- 
dinary  events  and  processes,  and  is  at  the  same  time  relevant  to 
them  as  the  source  of  their  meaning  and  reality.  Yet  it  is  the  fun¬ 
ction  of  a  notion  of  God  to  speak  of  such  a  reality  or  dimension  of 
reality  l  39 

Taken  together  with  his  "blik"  of  commitment,  this  understanding  of  Jesus, 
even  while  not  assuming  the  form  of  God,  fills  the  role  of  God.  His  own 
religious  impulse  is  satisfied  because,  while  he  no  longer  accepts  the 
existence  of  God,  he  still  accepts  the  function  of  God.  He  too  is  left 
in  the  category  of  abstractions  somewhere  between  human  experience  and 
transcendent  Being. 

It  can  legitimately  be  argued  that  van  Buren  never  set  out  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  function  of  God’s  existence,  only  his  conceptualization.  But 
Hamilton  did--at  least  insofar  as  God  was  required  to  give  a  consistent 
meaning  to  life.  In  refering  to  a  "real  loss  of  transcendence,"  he 
was  willing  to  accept  secular  existence  on  its  own  terms,  optimistically 
and  completely.  Nevertheless,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  assert  that  he 
could  freely  choose  the  figure  of  Jesus  not  only  as  his  own  model,  but 
as  the  best  model  for  life.  So  far  from  being  arbitrary  is  his  choice 
that  it  calls  him  to  unconditional  loyalty.  Such  loyalty  to  avoid  be¬ 
ing  gratuitous,  if  not  ridiculous,  demands  that  something  unconditional 
be  revealed  in  its  object— the  figure  of  Jesus. But  as  soon  as  we 


39 .  ibid. ,  p.  58- 

IiO.  Hamilton  when  asked  what  Jesus  means  to  him  quotes  approvingly  the 
concluding  sentence  of  Sweitzer’s  Quest  of  the  Historical.  Jesus, 
"to  those  who  obey  Him,  whether  they  be  wise  or  simple,  He  will 
reveal  Himself  in  the  toils,  the  conflicts,  the  sufferings  which 
they  shall  pass  through  in  His  fellowship,  and,  as  an  ineffable 
mystery,  they  shall  learn  in  their  own  experience  Who  He  is." 
"Questions  and  Answers,"  p.  221. 
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begin  to  speak  of  things  unconditional  in  a  totally  conditional  world* 
we  begin  to  talk  of  things  transcendent.  And  when  the  figure  of  Jesus 
performs  the  traditional  redemptive  function  of  God  in  leading  man  out 
of  self-indulgence  and  into  sacrificial  concern  for  his  neighbour*  the 
function  of  God  has  been  preserved  nearly  intact. 

Altizer's  efforts  are  the  most  cognizant  of  the  problem,  but  still 
encounter  a  similar  kind  of  difficulty.  He  sets  out  to  assert  that  God 
poured  himself  completely  and  eternally  into  the  secular  in  the  life  of 
Jesus.  Henceforth  the  profane  shall  become  sacred.  The  resurrection 
of  Jesus  frees  his  spirit  to  enter  fully  into  every  "now"  of  time.  The 
key  point  in  this  statement  is  the  implication  that  while  God  has  poured 
himself  into  the  secular,  he  has  not  been  dissolved  by  it.  Meaning  is 
still  to  be  distinguished  from  and  kept  above  the  mere  sequence  of  ex¬ 
istential  events.  They  are  to  be  transfigured.  But  to  say  this  is 
more  than  to  speak  only  in  terms  of  human  lucidity.  Ogletree  draws  an 
example  from  human  selfhood, 

The  self  has  an  odd  kind  of  relation  to  its  body  and  to  its  larger 
world.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  no  being  apart  from  flesh,  from  its 
body  and  its  way  of  being  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
never  ‘empty*  itself  wholly  into  any  fleshly  act.  Even  in  giving 
of  itself  in  a  particular  act  it  maintains  its  freedom  with  respect 
to  that  act.  It  is  free  at  least  to  judge  that  act  if  not  to  comp¬ 
ensate  for  it  or  alter  its  consequences  by  different  acts.  Such 
freedom  can  appropriately  be  described  as  transcendence. i4-L 

On  top  of  this,  Altizer  wants  to  retain  the  uniqueness  of  Christian  the¬ 
ology,  at  least  "insofar  as  it  is  in  quest  of  an  ultimate  truth  deriving 
from  the  full  and  active  presence  of  a  self- revealing  subject. 

All  of  these  writers,  including  Camus,  struggle  in  a  realm  of 


Ul.  Is  God  Dead?  p.  83. 


1*2.  "The  Significance  of  the  New  Theology,"  The  Death  of  God  Debate, 
ed.  Ice  and  Carey,  p.  251. 
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human  abstraction  which  implicitly  seeks  to  preserve  the  function  of 
Gods  even  without  his  existence ®  From  such  a  standpoints  the  radical 
theologian  cannot  honestly  avoid  seriously  considering  queries  as  to 
his  motivation®  Is  his  Christian  inclination  due  to  past  conditioning, 
arbitrary  choice,  subconscious  revelation,  or  a  psychological  religious 
compulsion?  It  may  have  a  genuine  "Christian"  motivation,  but  then 
again  it  may  not® 

The  various  B intimations  of  meaning*4  which  seem  common  to  all  re¬ 
ligious  thinkers  can  have  only  two  possible  origins®  Either  they  are 
part  of  the  essence  of  this  world,  which  presupposes  some  kind  of  mean- 
ingful  creation,  thence  creator^  or  they  are  derivatives  of  man's 
psychological  response  to  his  environment®  The  current  'Death  of  God80 
becomes  in  the  first  case  either  a  withdrawal  of  God  (Heidegger)  or  an 
insensitivity  of  man  (Barth),  and  in  the  second  case  a  shift  or  an  ev¬ 
olution  in  man's  psychic  response  to  life® 

While  feeling  compelled  to  abandon  the  existence  of  God,  none  of 
these  men  have  been  able  to  abandon  either  the  spirit  or  the  function 
of  the  transcendent® 


The  Responsibility  of  Man 

With  the  removal  of  a  transcendent  Being,  man  must  accept  the  full 
burden  of  responsibility  for  his  future®  Values  must  be  both  formulated 
and  enforced  by  man®  Improvement  in  his  environment  and  his  society 
will  be  achieved  only  as  he  himself  is  able  to  achieve  them®  His  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses  will  be  the  sole  determining  factors  in  shaping 
his  future®  His  life  will  have  only  those  meanings  which  he  is  willing 


to  affirm.. 
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Consideration  of  the  full  implications  of  this  responsibility 
will  be  undertaken  in  the  chapter  on  88The  Ethical  Dilemma/8  but  a  few 
brief  comments  should  be  made  here* 

Camus  realized  the  implications  of  his  revolt*  In  fact*,  he  willed 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  his  life*  But  he  also  knew  the  magni= 
tude  of  the  task* 

When  the  throne  of  God  is  overturned,  the  rebel  realizes  that  it  is 
now  his  own  responsibility  to  create  the  justice,  order,  and  unity 
that  he  sought  in  vain  within  his  own  condition,  and  in  this  way  to 
justify  the  fall  of  God* U3 

This  is  not  a  task  performed  in  a  vacuum*  It  relates  directly  to  man8s 
relationships  with  his  fellow  man*  He  can  never  justly  make  the  assertion 
am”  without  at  the  same  time  making  the  companion  assertion,  !8we  are*’"' 
In  this  assertion  lies  both  the  necessary  discipline  and  the  potential 

glory  of  man, 

I  have  need  of  others  who  have  need  of  me  and  of  each  other*  Every 
collective  action,  every  form  of  society ,  supposes  a  discipline, 
and  the  individual,  without  this  discipline,  is  only  a  stranger, 
bowed  down  under  the  weight  of  inimical  collectivity*  But  society 
and  discipline  lose  their  direction  if  they  deny  the  88We  are*18  1 
alone,  in  one  sense,  support  the  common  dignity  that  I  cannot  allow 
either  myself  or  others  to  debase*  This  individualism  is  in  210 
sense  pleasures  it  is  perpetual  straggle,  and,  sometimes,  unparal= 
led  joy  when  it  reaches  the  heights  of  proud  compassion*^ 

By  exercising  his  responsibility  in  this  manner,  Camus  could  come  very 

close  to  the  Christian  affirmation  of  man  and  his  responsibility  to 

his  fellows* 

Greene  interjects  a  note  of  sombre  caution*  When  man  must  assume 
full  responsibility  for  making  things  happen,  he  must  equally  assume  the 
responsibility  for  their  consequences  and  the  resulting  guilt  and  innoe- 


1*3 o  The  Rebel,  p*  25  => 


1 ibid*,  p*  297 o 
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ence®  If  he  should  pronounce  himself  guilty 9  as  did  Camus*  Clamence, 
there  remains  no  one  by  whom  he  may  be  forgiven®  He  must  either  quietly 
bear  his  guilt  or  indulge  in  the  useless  pastime  of  imagining  devices 
by  which  he  can  demonstrate  some  sort  of  relative  innocence® 

On  the  other  hand  and  also  from  a  Christian  perspective,  man  is 
new  forced  to  accept  the  kind  of  responsibility  for  his  life  that  God 
always  intended §  not  in  life  without  appeal,  but  in  the  application  of 
all  of  the  God=glven  resources  and  abilities  which  can  work  many  wonders 
in  the  realm  of  creation®  Consequently,  Greene 9 s  possibility  of  using 
God  as  a  sort  of  '"Ultimate  leaning  post9”  is  his  greatest  weakness® 

At  the  same  time  as  he  strives  to  hold  the  door  open  even  the 
tiniest  crack  for  any  one  of  his  debased  characters,  he  by  the  same 
measure  relieves  that  person  from  being  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
state  of  God 9 s  creation  and  his  fellcw  man® 

Without  God,  man  has  no  other  possible  realm  of  responsibility 
but  that  of  creation  and  his  fellow  man®  It  is  the  only  kind  of  commit¬ 
ment  he  can  justify®  By  accepting  that  responsibility  with  a  spirit  of 
optimism,  radical  theology  sets  out  to  make  the  secular  the  realm  of 
the  greatest  accomplishments  of  human  creativity  and  compassion  yet 


known  to  man. 
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THE  AFFIRMATION  OF  THE  SECULAR 

for  many  men,  traditional  ideas  of  God  no  longer  exert  any  signi- 
ficant  influence  on  the  formulation  of  effective  responses  to  the  hard 
realities  of  daily  life*  Faced  vrith  what  appears  to  be  a  choice  between 
God  and  effective  secular  living,  increasing  numbers  prefer,  in  the  spirit 
of  Meursault,  to  seek  their  peace  with  the  latter*  Once  the  choice  has 
been  made,  however,  all  problems  must  be  solved  within  the  finite  limit¬ 
ations  of  time  and  spaces  Such  a  man  must  find  his  salvation  in  the 
realm  of  nature,  or  not  at  all?  Swept  inexorably  along  the  river  of 
time,  he  struggles  to  find  a  substitute  for  a  lost  God  in  some  secular 
order  which  can  overcome  the  chaos  and  meaninglessness  of  life*  While 
he  may  not  realize  it,  there  is  a  certain  desperation  in  his  quest. 

If  he  fails,  having  already  forsaken  God,  there  remains  little  alternat¬ 
ive  but  despair* 

The  serious  writers  of  this  age  are  more  sensitive  than  most  men 
to  the  limited  alternatives  open  to  them,,  Hence  there  is  in  their  writ-' 
ing  a  discernabie  note  of  determination,  born  of  a  recognition  of  the 
consequences  of  possible  failure*  The  radical  theologians  by  the  same 
token  have  embraced  secularity  with  an  enthusiasm  which  has  appalled  more 
cautious  souls •  However,  shorn  of  a  living  God,  they  could  not  afford  to 
have  second  thoughts  about  the  potential  beneficence  of  secular  life*, 

1 1 

The  Secular  as  the  Context  of  Life 

Summarizing  Paul  van  Buren,  Langdon  Gilkey  has  defined  the  secular 
as  the  "this-worldly,  empirical  mood  of  modern  man,"1  From  his  perspec- 


1*  Review  of  Paul  van  Buren’ s  Secular  Meaning  of  the  Gospel,  Journal 
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tive3  van  Buren  claims  that  we  would  be  worse  off  to  be  out  of  touch 
with  the  world  than  with  historic  Christianity.  Either  we  translate 
our  gospel  into  the  mode  of  secular  life  and  pay  the  price  of  saying 
less  than  we  did,,  or  else  we  pay  the  price  of  clouding  everything  in 
confusion. 

Other  modern  minds  share  van  Buren !s  sentiment  about  the  urgency 
of  a  "secular  gospel/'  whatever  its  consequences  for  traditional  theol¬ 
ogy.  Harvey  Cox  has  said, 

The  failure  of  our  theology  to  nurture  a  hope  for  this  world  led  to 
the  schism  now  separating  the  Church  from  movements  devoted  to  soc¬ 
ial  change  and  human  justice.  ...  To  follow  Jesus  means  to  be  on 
the  move,,  to  abandon  old  formulations  when  they  no  longer  serve, 
to  address  new  issues  as  they  appear. 2 

Even  as  deliberate  a  scholar  as  Amos  Wilder  has  written. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  transcendence  today,  even  Christian,  it  must 
be  in  and  through  the  secular.  If  we  are  to  have  any  mystery,  it 
must  be  the  lay  mystery.  If  we  are  to  find  Grace,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  world  and  not  overhead.  ...  We  must  take  the  world 
more  seriously,  nature  and  our  nature  more  seriously,  history  more 

seriously. ^ 

At  bottom,  the  present  mood  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Christ¬ 
ian  hope.  The  Christian  faith  has  never  sought  the  kind  of  resolution 
to  the  paradox  between  God  and  creation,  sacred  and  profane,  that  would 
annihilate  the  profane;  it  has  projected  an  apocalyptic  hope  that  out 
of  God's  dialectic  relationship  to  the  world  would  one  day  come  the  kind 
of  world  which  God  intended.  What  has  generated  the  present  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  historic  Christianity  is  the  feeling  that  no  real  dialogue 


of  Religion,  XLIV:  1  (July,  196U),  p.  238,  See  Secular  Meaning  (New 
York:  Macmillan  Company,  1963)  PP*  20  and  195* 

2.  "The  Place  and  Purpose  of  Theology,"  Christian  Century,  January  5.? 

1966,  p8  87. 

3.  "Art  and  Theological  Meaning,"  The  New  Orpheus,  ed.  Nathan  A.  Scott 
(New  York:  Sheed  and  Ward),pp.  i|07~8.~~ 
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now  exists  between  sacred  and  profane:  any  claimed  dialogue  being  a 
sham  constructed  by  the  cloistered  theological  imagination  characteristic 
of  "Churchianity. "  The  dialogue  is  not  genuine  because  it  does  not  admit 
to  any  significant  concessions  by  tradition  to  the  demands  of  secular 
relevance*  Acts  of  faith  and  acts  of  daily  life  have  become  difficult 
to  inter- relate  within  one  unified  attitude  to  life.  Therefore,  the  more 
uninhibited  theologians  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  what¬ 
ever  is  necessary  in  order  to  restore  a  measure  of  secular  relevance. 

Hamilton  was  enthusiastic  in  expressing  his  optimism  as  to  the 
future  of  secular  man.  He  sees  an  appropriate  motto  in  the  Negro 
freedom  song,  "We  Shall  Overcome. "  Rather  than  dragging  its  theological 
feet,  he  says,  "this  new  optimism  is  trying  to  discipline  itself  to  say 
Yes  to  the  world  of  rapid  change,  new  technologies,  automation  and  the 
mass  media. The  choice  of  the  word  "discipline"  is  significant. 
Hamilton  admits  that  his  secular  affirmation,  even  though  optimistic, 
was  born  of  necessity  and  not  desire.  His  theology  was  not  formulated 
for  strategic  reasons. 

It  has  no  interest  in  contemporaneity  or  relevance,  for  their 
own  sakes.  It  is  not  that  we  want  to  appeal  to  something — secular¬ 
ism,  say — -that  is  out  there ;  but  because  something  has  happened  to 
us  which  we  are  bound  to  accept,  and  accepting  it  we  want  to  see 
what  this  entails  for  the  Christian  profession.^ 

Driven  to  his  position,  he  continues  to  struggle,  at  times  very  uncom¬ 
fortably,  with  the  problems  of  translating  the  Christian  gospel  into 
the  immanent  language  of  this  context. 

"The  Shape  of  Radical  Theology,"  Christian  Century,  October  6,  1965, 

p.  1221. 

5.  "Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Radical  Theology,"  The  Death  of  God 
Debate,  ed.  Ice  and  Carey  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  19^7), 

p7_22"5. 
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Altizer  has  chosen  so  to  unite  the  sacred  and  the  profane  that  the 
secular  context  itself  conveys  the  message.  Every  new  experience  is  a 
new  revelation  superceding  former  ones.  He  seems  almost  to  be  drawing 
on  the  insights  of  Marshall  McLuhan.  An  answer,  Altizer  claims,  cannot 
pre-exist  the  question  or  situation  to  which  it  applies,  so  the  answers 
for  our  history  come  from  our  history.  A  total  immanence  evolves  its 
answers  from  moment  to  moment.  Therefore  the  only  knowledge  of  God3s 
former  nature  and  purpose  available  to  us  now  is  that  which  comes  through 
experiencing  Christ  in  each  moment  of  time,  and  through  symbolically 
becoming  his  body.  Altizer  is  convinced  that  the  man  who  opens  himself 
to  the  possibility  of  a  secular  presence  of  Christ  will  find  it,  and 
once  having  found  it,  his  own  life  will  be  transformed  by  its  motivating 
force* 

Free  from  theological  presuppositions,  Camus  and  Greene  have  given 
a  fairer  recognition  of  the  possibility  of  failure  in  the  attempt  to 
ascribe  beneficence  to  the  secular. 

Camus  sees  it  as  a  paradox  of  life  that  the  world  is  a  place 
of  exile,  while  at  the  same  time  being  the  place  where  man  must  seek 
his  happiness.  It  affords  pain,  but  at  the  same  time  affords  a  degree 
of  pleasure.  Whatever  its  liabilities,  its  assets  make  it  preferable 
to  the  illusory  attempt  to  flee  to  another  world.  Man  ought  to  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  make  the  most  of  what  stands  immediately  before  him,  focusing 
his  limited  powers  on  the  cultivation  rather  than  the  manipulation,  the 
enjoyment  rather  than  the  transformation,  of  Nature.  It  ought  to  be 
endorsed  and  upgraded^  rather  than  detested  and  abused  in  the  name  of 
some  more  perfect  fulfillment  which  lies  obscurely  in  the  future.  Through 
such  an  attitude,  **.  *  *  tenderness,  creativity,  action,  human  nobility 
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will  take  their  place  again  in  this  ensensate  world.  Man  will  rediscov¬ 
er  at  last  the  wine  of  the  absurd  and  the  bread  of  indifference  out  of 
which  his  greatness  will  be  nourished. Quoting  this  passage,  R.  W. 

B.  Lewis  goes  on  to  say,  f,The  bread  and  the  wine  of  Albert  Camus  are 
stripped  of  all  theological  implication.  .  .  .  But  for  Camus  •  .  •  the 
symbols  announce  both  a  personal  and  an  artistic  conversion;  and  they 
foretell  a  communion.” 7 

The  radical  theologians  have  ignored  Camus 3  emphasis  that  man  is 
to  find  his  secular  triumphs  in  spite  of  its  indifference,  not  because 
of  it.  The  relationship  becomes  for  them  not  just  a  communion  but  a 
total  immersion. 

Greene,  following  the  spirit  of  Camus,  has  painted  the  vivid  con¬ 
trast  between  man's  environment  and  his  aspiration.  While  he  accepts 
God  as  the  source  of  salvation,  he  expends  a  great  deal  of  effort  map¬ 
ping  out  the  kind  of  world  left  to  the  man  who  denies  God.  Such  a  man 
must  live  in  a  world  of  total  immanence,  devoid  of  values  and  unrestrict¬ 
ed  by  the  artificial  systems  which  he  constructs  to  shield  himself  from 
despair. 

The  symbol  Greene  seems  to  have  chosen  to  represent  such  a  world 
is  the  erotic.  It  represents  in  the  absence  of  meaning  and  hope  the 
sum  and  substance  of  man's  knowable  pleasure.  Freed  from  any  sense  of 
moral  absolutes,  sex  should  be  equally  available  to  all,  without  regard 
to  the  shams  of  convention.  Greene's  archetypes  of  erotic  indulgence 
are  Maurice  Bendrix  and  Sarah  Miles  in  The  End  of  the  Affair,  and  Fowler 

6.  The  Myth  of  Sisyphus,  quoted  by  R.  W.  B.  Lewis,  The  Picaresque  Saint 
(Philadelphia: "  J.  P.  Lippincott,  1959),  p.  62. 


7.  Ibid. 
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and  Phuong  in  The  Quiet  American* 

While  somewhat  depressing,  Greene's  view  is  consistent..  In  fact, 
it  is  a  much  more  consistent  presentation  of  a  world  without  transcend- 
ence  than  either  Camus  or  the  radical  theologians  achieve  probably  be- 

t  j 

cause  Greene  does  not  have  to  face  the  consequences  of  living  in  such 
a  world.  In  a  world  of  total  immanence  men  may  find  satisfaction  only 

C 

in  things  they  can  grasp  with  their  awn  hands .  They  seek  satisfactions 
which  can  be  generated  spontaneously,  without  reference  to  intellectual 
constructions.  The  simplest,  most  exact,  and  most  universal  symbol  of 
immanent  pleasure  is  sex.  It  follows  a  universally  consistent  pattern 
with  a  mutually  achievable  climax  and  is  fundamental  to  the  human  make- 
up,  regardless  of  philosophical  perspective. 

This  kind  of  immanent  emphasis  is  implied  in  Camus  and  radical 
theology.^  In  a  theology  of  immanence  life  is  a  process,  with  each 
existential  moment  of  experience  separated  from  every  other  existential 
moment,  as  Altizer  has  admitted.  The  only  kind  of  salvation  open  to 
immanent  experience  is  that  provided  by  some  commitment  which  gives  it 
quality  as  well  as  quantity,  hence  the  choice  of  the  figure  of  Jesus  as 
a  paradigm  of  life. 

Greene  would  seem  to  remind  us  that  while  we  may  feel  forced  to 
forego  belief  in  any  Absolute— be  it  God  or  some  other,  we  may  not  escape 
the  resulting  impoverishment  of  our  own  life.  He  has  sought  his  an- 


8.  Hamilton  has  used  the  example  of  sex  in  speaking  of  the  kinds  of 
sacredness  still  open  to  life  ("Questions  and  Answers,"  p„  226). 

The  inviolability  of  sexually  expressed  human  love,  when  taken  as 
transcending  the  limited  physical  context  of  satiated  desire,  becomes 
one  of  the  truly  sacred  things  in  life,  regardless  of  the  conventional 
moral  codes  transgressed.  Camus,  for  his  part,  expresses  similar 
sentiments  about  sexuality  when  Meursault  says  of  the  prison  chaplain, 
"None  of  his  certainties  was  worth  one  hair  of  a  woman's  head." 

(The  Outsider,  p.  118.)  See  also  The  Fall,  pp.  76-8. 
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swer  in  the  reaffirmation  of  God|  Camus  in  a  heroic  act  of  revolt  to  what 
he  sees  as  the  highest  common  denominator  of  life,  and  the  radical  theo=> 
logians  in  an  appeal  the  best  example  of  humanity  they  can  find,  Jesus-, 
Regardless  of  who  is  right,  they  all  agree  that  every  man  must  make  his 
own  choice  of  alternatives?  either  to  be  carried  aimlessly  along  the 
tide  of  life 9  or  to  scramble  up  onto  some  commitment  which  will  lend  a 
semblance  of  dignity  and  meaning  to  his  existence „ 

Greeners  approach,  which  has  not  received  much  consideration  thus 
far,  deserves  further  study..  How  does  he  see  the  secular  in  relation 
to  God's  grace?  Being  a  place  of  suffering,  delusion,  and  failure,  does 
it  allow  any  affirmations?  In  A  Burnt  Out  Case  he  tells  of  a  jeweller 
who  placed  gold  crosses  on  eggs®  At  least  one  writer  has  suggested 
that  this  represents  Greene  lls  attitude  to  the  world  ^  He  suggests  that 
the  egg  represents  the  natural  world  upon  which  God  places  the  cross, 
supplanting  natural  pleasure  with  agonizing  love®  This  raises  a  further 
questions  must  the  egg  be  shattered  before  the  cross  may  gain  its  full 
victory?  In  The  End  of  the  Affair,  the  destruction  of  Sarah's  natural 
world  and  all  its  happiness  by  the  cross  and  the  God  she  cannot  escape 
would  suggest  so.  More  broadly,  Greene  implies  that  we  must  accept 
the  cross  as  the  only  reasonable  alternative  to  the  hell  which  our  secu¬ 
lar  would  has  become® 

Radical  theology  has  responded  that  if  heaven  can  only  be  justified 
as  an  imagined  counterbalance  to  an  experienced  hell=«=the  cross  as  a 
redemption  of  the  egg— then  they  will  simply  discard  God  and  try  to  put 
their  own  cross,  with  Jesus® help,  on  the  egg®  Greene's  Lieutenant  can 
be  interpreted  as  a  parody  on  this  human  attempt?  so  can  Camus'  Clamenee® 

9®  Frank  Kermode,  ‘“Mr®  Greene's  Eggs  and  Crosses",  Puzzles  and  Epiphanies 
(New  Yorks  Chilmark  Press,  1962)® 
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Greene  insists  that  man's  only  glory  is  the  glory  God  gives  him;  Camus 
that  we  are  simply  to  accept  our  imperfection  in  the  most  dignified 
manner  possible «  But  radical  theology  embodies  an  attempt  to  salvage 
from  a  once  living  God,  and  his  incarnation  in  Jesus  Christ,  enough  re- 
sources  to  enable  man  to  create  a  secular  world  of  creative  and  enduring 
worth. 


The  Demand  for  Involvement 

One  common  characteristic  of  these  writers  is  the  demand  for  in¬ 
volvement,  best  characterized  by  Greene’s  observation  that  we  cannot 
hand  in  our  resignation  to  God *  Whatever  our  perspective,  the  potent¬ 
iality  of  life  is  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly*,  Whatever  life's  torments, 
our  meaning  and  worth  are  to  be  discovered  in  response  to  them.  It  has 
been  said  of  The  Plague  that  it  "is  a  journey  through  agony;  and  out 
of  the  agony  comes  the  meaning  of  death,  suffering,  exile,  and  love,"-^ 

The  plague  disrupts  whichever  life  it  chooses,  regardless  of  class 
or  cause,  and  human  significance  is  found  only  in  man's  ability  to  resp¬ 
ond  effectively  to  it.  Three  possible  attitudes  to  the  plague  are  re¬ 
presented:  That  of  the  official,  Castel,  who  recognizes  it  but  remains 
impotent  because  he  will  not  accept  it,  that  of  Dr,  Richard  who  waits 
immobile  for  some  solution  to  become  obvious,  and  that  of  Dr,  Rieux 
who  sets  out  to  fight  it  wherever  it  can  be  identified,  regardless  of 
the  risk*  Rieux  fights  for  both  intellectual  and  emotional  reasons, 
the  rebel  Tarrou  for  only  emotional  reasons,  and  the  nonentity  Grand 
simply  because  it  is  there— fighting  in  sincerity  if  not  in  comprehension. 


10,.  Richard  Lehan,  "Levels  of  Reality  in  the  Novels  of  Albert  Camus," 
Modem  Fiction  Studies,  X: 3  (Autumn,  196)4),  p.  2l*0c 
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Father  Paneloux  never  fully  succeeds  in  comprehending  its  existential 
impact,  as  contrasted  with  abstract  explanation,  and  so  remains  an  ir¬ 
relevant  figure  more  to  be  pitied  than  condemned.  The  fugitive,  Cottard, 
finds  solace  in  learning  that  there  is  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  soc¬ 
iety,  and  thereby  regaining  a  measure  of  freedom  and  reassurance.  The 
journalist  Rambert,  initially  bitter  at  being  accidentally  trapped  in 
its  midst,  learns  that  his  own  freedom  is  hollow  when  pursued  at  the 
disregard  of  other  men's  suffering.  Each  one  becomes  involved,  fatal¬ 
istically  if  not  voluntarily,  learning  something  about  his  own  attitude 
to  life  in  the  process.  At  one  point  Rieux  expresses  the  common  denom¬ 
inator  of  all,  v* I  know  that  its  an  absurd  situation,  but  we!re  all  in¬ 
volved  in  it,  and  we've  got  to  accept  it  as  it  is."-1--1- 

The  essential  first  step  is  again  awareness,  awareness  of  self  and 
of  those  round  about.  Camus  insists  that  in  an  absurd  world,  man  can 
find  his  own  meaning  only  in  relation  to  other  men.  Even  recognition 
of  others'  existence  and  their  suffering  adds  to  life  without  their  ever 
being  aware  of  another's  involvement. 

By  contrast,  the  man  who  never  allows  any  demands  to  be  made  upon 
him  accomplishes  nothing.  His  life  may  be  removed  from  the  scene  with 
no  noticeable  difference.  Clamence  was  such  a  man.  His  guilt  and 
innocence  alike  both  existed  solely  in  his  own  mind.  His  only  authent¬ 
icity  was  in  having  an  audience  and  he  strove  mightily  to  implicate 
that  audience  in  his  own  predicament.  Because  he  had,  as  a  lawyer,  nev¬ 
er  had  any  substance  apart  from  his  involvement  with  other  men's  deeds, 
thereby  remaining  free  from  both  judgement  and  penalty,  he  possesed  only 
vapid  oratory  with  which  to  defend  his  innocence.  Even  if  he  were 
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to  succeed  in  self- justification,  his  life  would  still  remain  irrelevant.. 


Therefore  everyone  must  be  engages  pursuing  life,  fighting  death, 
irrespective  of  questions  of  guilt  and  innocence®  Greene  also  employs 
this  concept,  particularly  in  The  Quiet  -American,  but  he  arrives  at  it 
from  a  totally  different  per spec tive®  Camus  speaks  of  revolt «  His 
characters  are  to  be  engaged  in  finding  lucidity  and  intensity  in  life, 
engaged  in  cramming  as  much  into  this  condemned  existence  as  is  humanly 
possible.  Dignity  is  found  in  contributing  to  the  larger  value  of  life 
itself,  its  length  and  its  happiness,  as  a  right  belonging  as  much  to 
others  as  to  oneself®  Therefore  a  man  should  logically  choose  to  be 
humanitarian  in  response  to  the  suffering  imposed  by  an  indifferent 
universe® 

By  contrast,  the  initial  reaction  in  Greene  is  not  so  much  one  of 
revolt  as  one  of  withdrawal;  an  opting  out  of  life  from  a  feeling  of 
meaninglessness  and  disgust®  His  characters  are  ultimately  forced  by 
feeling,  not  logic,  to  become  engaged  in  alleviating  suffering®  Their 
conscious  involvement  begins  when  they  can  no  longer  idly  tolerate  the 
travesties  on  human  dignity  perpetrated  by  an  empty  sinless  graceless 
chromium  world®  And  the  suspicion  always  remains  that  God  is  the  ultim¬ 
ate  mover  in  this  engagement,  if  not  as  the  unsuspected  active  force,  at 
least  as  the  latent  divine  image  in  man's  nature,12  The  revolt  is  ag= 


12.  Greene  has  vividly  pictured  God's  image  in  man,  implying  that  God 
is  responsible  for  it  all,  and  he  cannot  and  will  not  disclaim  hi® 
responsibility .  While  not  indicating  divine  manipulation,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  from  The  Power  and  the  Glory  (p.  101)  indicates  how 
intimate  is  the  identification  he  makes.  The  priest  reflects  that, 
«at  the  center  of  his  own  faith  there  always  stood  the  convincing 
mystery— that  we  were  made  in  God's  image— God  was  the  parent,  but 
He  was  also  the  policeman,  the  criminal,  the  priest,  the  maniac, 
and  the  judge®  Something  resembling  God  dangled  from  the  gibbet  or 
went  into  odd  attitudes  before  the  bullets  in  a  prison  yard  or  con¬ 
torted  itself  like  a  camel  in  the  attitude  of  sex®  He  would  sit 


- 
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ainst  the  artificial  constructions  of  society  that  obstruct  the  path  to 
an  authentic  divine- human  encounter*  even  though  that  encounter  may  nev¬ 
er  be  consciously  achieved. 

Consequently*  the  characters  of  Greene  and  Camus,  while  displaying 
common  characteristics  of  revolt,  derive  their  impulse  from  opposite 
ends  of  the  religious  spectrum. 

Greene  continually  reminds  us  that  mechanical  interpersonal  rela¬ 
tionships  are  not  enough.  He  uses  similes  like  those  of  the  progressive 
descent  and  diffusion  of  waterpipes  to  portray  the  dispersion  of  life 
without  purpose^  life  ending  not  with  a  bang  but  with  a  whimper.  Nor  is 
knowledge  without  experience  any  better.  Man's  observed  knowledge  may 
be  vast,  but  until  he  is  willing  to  authenticate  it  in  the  arena  of 
life,  it  remains  little  more  than  an  attribute  of  his  brain.  His  own 
freedom  and  significance  begin  at  the  point  where  he  proceeds  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  knowledge  his  mind  has  grasped.  Apart  from  action, 
good  and  evil  are  equally  impotent.  In  Brighton  Rock  Rose,  because  of 
her  withdrawing  nature,  could  not  know  that  her  unstable  world  was  as 
real  as  Ida's.  While  Ida  blundered  relentlessly  on,  Rose, 

.  .  .peered  out  at  the  bright  and  breezy  world:  in  the  hole  were 
murder,  copulation,  extreme  poverty,  fidelity  and  the  love  and  fear 
of  God:  but  the  small  animal  had  not  the  knowledge  to  deny  that 
only  in  the  glare  and  open  world  outside  was  something  which  people 

call  experience.-^ 

Likewise,  Pinkie,  despite  his  earthy  background,  feared  the  possibility, 
even  in  marriage,  of  having  to  prove  his  masculinity.  He  broods,  "What 


in  the  confessional  and  hear  the  complicated  dirty  ingenuities  which 
God's  image  had  thought  out:  and  God's  image  shook  now,  up  and  down 
on  the  mule's  back,  with  the  yellow  teeth  sticking  out  over  the  low¬ 
er  lip,  and  God's  image  did  its  despairing  act  of  rebellion  with 
Maria  in  the  hut  among  the  rats." 


13.  p.  12U 
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did  people  mean  by  5  the  game1?  He  knew  everything  in  theory*  nothing 
in  practice;  he  was  old  with  the  knowledge  of  other  people's  lusts. 

.  .  .  He  knew  the  moves,  he'd  never  played  the  game."-^  Only  as  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience  become  one  does  a  man's  life  take  on  its  own  unique 
significance. 

Even  the  cynical  journalist,  Fowler,  becomes  one  of  life's  unwil¬ 
ling  protagonists.  He  sets  out  content  to  live  within  the  confines  of 
of  the  immanent  pleasures  available  to  him  through  his  opium  smoking 
and  his  obliging  mistress,  Phuong.  The  Indo- China  war  can  indulge  as 
it  wishes  in  intrigues,  but  he  will  only  reflect  without  comment  the 
events  that  pass  before  him.  However,  when  his  own  life  is  touched  by 
the  uncomprehending  subversive  named  Pyle,  who  steals  Phuong,  he  finds 
himself  becoming  involved  despite  his  wishes.  His  sensitivity  awakened, 
innocent  suffering  finally  forces  him  to  act.  Pyle  insists  that  while 
some  of  the  explosives  he  is  supplying  to  the  Underground  are  being 
used  in  civilian  terrorism,  they  also  serve  a  larger  good  and  a  future 
security.  Unconvinced,  Fowler  betrays  Pyle,  concluding  that  a  man's  in¬ 
volvement  must  be  informed  if  it  is  to  be  cons time tive. 

Those  who  act  from  innocent  good  intentions,  disregarding  the 
tragic  impact  of  their  actions  on  others,  must  be  shielded  from  society 
and  vice  versa.  If  we  cannot  protect  them,  we  must  quietly  remove  them. 

The  seeming  advantages  of  innocence  turn  out  to  be  dangerous  liabilities 
as  Phuong  discovers  when  Pyle  is  killed.  As  Querry  remarks  in  A  Burnt- 
Chit  Case,  "God  preserve  us  from  all  innocence.  At  least  the  guilty 
know  what  they  are  about. Camus  echoes  a  strikingly  similar  sentiment 

111.  p.  117. 

15.  A  Burnt- Out  Case  ( Harmonds worth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books,  1962),  p.  1 9k • 
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ill  The  Plague  s 

The  evil  that  is  in  the  world  always  comes  of  ignorance ,  and  good 
intentions  may  do  as  much  harm  as  malevolence,  if  they  lack  under¬ 
standing,,  c  o  o  the  most  incorrigible  vice  being  that  of  an  ignor~ 
ance  which  fancies  it  knows  everything  and  therefore  claims  for  it« 
self  the  right  to  killed 

Greene  implies  that  while  men  must  have  freedom  to  choose  what 
they  will  do,  they  must  equally  possess  knowledge  and  understandings 
enabling  them  to  both  predict  the  consequences  of  their  actions  and 
willingly  abide  by  those  consequences «  Pyle  is  much  more  existentially 
significant  than  Granger,  the  loudmouth  American  reporter,  reminiscent 
of  Camus*  Clamence,  but  his  misguided  innocence  destroys  hinu  On  the 
other  hand  Fowler's  fortunes  vastly  improve  when  he,  knowing  the  sit¬ 
uation,  is  willing  to  become  involved «,  But  once  involved  he  must  bear 
his  own  burden  of  responsibility  and  consequence,  of  guilt  and  innocence® 
And  having  denied  God,  no  one  else  remains  who  can  absolve  him  from  the 
indictments  of  his  own  conscience.,  Thus,  no  longer  a  prisoner  of  God, 
he  becomes  a  prisoner  of  himself  and  circumstance,, 

Apart  from  Fowler,  such  individuals  as  Sarah,  the  Priest,  Scobie, 
and  Querry,  among  others,  are  all  forced  to  make  existential  decisions 
which  will  shape  their  future  and  the  futures  of  numerous  others 0 
Greene  seems  to  be  saying  that,  regardless  of  success  or  failure,  all 
are  better  people  for  having  had  the  courage  to  make  those  decisions, 
for  demonstrating  a  willingness  to  become  full  participants  in  human 
life®  At  least  they  count  for  something  and  with  this  even  God  can 
sympathize « 

Greene  goes  beyond  even  this  affirmation®  He  seems  to  say  that  by 
accepting  our  human  lot,  good  and  ba.d  alike,  and  striving  with  all  that 
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is  in  us  to  count  for  something,,  we  will  discover  a  sense  of  community* 
It  may  not  be  particularly  glorious,  but  it  offers  the  only  kind  of 
fulfillment  that  this  world  affords  and  God’s  grace  will  account  for 
the  rest.  In  one  of  the  prison  scenes  in  The  Power  and  the  Glory  we 
read  of  the  priest, 

•  •  •  he  was  touched  by  an  extraordinary  affection.  He  was  just 
one  criminal  among  a  herd  of  criminals.  .  .  ,  He  had  a  sense  of 
companionship  which  he  had  never  received  in  the  old  days  when 
pious  people  came  kissing  his  black  cotton  glove.-*-? 

In  such  an  involvement,  ecclesiastical  structure  becomes  excess  baggage, 

human  codes  artificial,  and  abstractions  irrelevant.  The  only  thing 

which  counts  is  the  willingness  to  be  someone,  the  best  someone  we  can, 

trusting  that  God  is  able  in  his  own  time  to  bring  everyone  under  the 

influence  of  his  grace  and  guidance. 

For  those  who  deny  God,  such  an  involvement  is  hazardous  indeed. 

Since  they  acknowledge  no  grace  to  which  they  can  appeal,  they  must  bear 

the  full  consequences  of  their  own  self- judgement.  They  must  depend  on 

an  underlying  virtue  in  human  nature,  which  they  have  the  ability  to 

arouse  to  prominence.  This  assumption  appears  indeed  radical  in  the 

context  of  orthodox  Christian  doctrine. 

The  radical  theologians  have  called  for  involvement  as  the  only 

kind  of  meaning  open  to  us  in  our  secular  world.  They  have  called  us 

to  stand,  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  beside  our  neighbor,  being  for  him. 

They  have  said  that  man  is  capable  of  making  the  kinds  of  changes  in 

his  being  that  such  a  commitment  requires.  They  have  aflirmed  the 

great  things  that  man  can  accomplish  under  the  guidance  of  the  example 

of  Christ,  but  the  reading  of  perceptive  writers  like  Greene  and  Camus 


17.  p.  128. 
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forces  us  to  ask  whether  or  not  they  have  looked  at  only  one  side  of 
the  coin?  In  their  urge  to  affirm  the  potential  of  man  fls  secular  opp¬ 
ortunities,  they  have  made  a  rather  perfunctory  dismissal  of  the  whole 
problem  of  evil„  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil,  for  which  at 
least  in  part  they  have  allowed  the  condemnation  of  God,  they  have  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  in  more  capable  hands  as  a  responsibility  of  man©  We  now 
turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  magnitude  of  this  task  which  they  have 
undertaken o 


The  Reality  of  Evil 

The  Christian  Faith  has  always  reflected  a  profound  sensitivity 
to  the  reality  of  evil®  From  the  Jewish  roots  in  the  Genesis  portrayal 
of  the  Fall,  to  the  cross  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  emphasis 
has  been  on  confession,  humility,  atonement  and  divine  forgiveness. 
Therefore  any  theology  which  removes  God  as  the  source  of  human  values, 
expecially  while  still  claiming  to  be  Christian,  must  be  questioned  on 
its  understanding  of  the  reality  of  evil®  In  its  optimism  toward  the 
future  perfectibility  of  man,  it  must  be  asked  what  significance  still 
attaches  to  the  symbol  of  the  Cross®  Can  a  total  affirmation  of  the 
secular  still  allow  any  vitality  to  the  Christian  recognition  of  the 
universality  and  destructiveness  of  evil? 

These  questions  cannot  all  be  pursued  here,  but  they  indicate 
how  the  question  of  evil  becomes  a  vital  transitional  point  in  the  at= 
tempt  to  shift  from  the  negative  assertion  of  God9s  death  to  the  posit¬ 
ive  affirmation  of  man9s  alternative  sources  of  value  and  hope® 

The  death  of  God  has  necessitated  an  acceptance  of  the  all- inclus¬ 
iveness  of  the  secular®  In  this  regard,  evil  must  be  considered  as  an 
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attribute  of  the  secular  and  of  the  man  who  is  part  of  it®  On  the  other 
handj,  evil  forms  part  of  the  given  material  from  which  man  must  derive 
his  values  and  to  which  those  values  must  enable  effective  response * 

The  conflict  between  man'1  s  environment  and  his  human  aspirations  for 
meaning  still  confronts  him. 

Greene  spends  a  major  portion  of  his  time  and  energy  portraying 
that  confrontation,  in  all  its  assorted  forms ,  and  in  this  he  is  at  one 
with  the  vast  majority  of  significant  novelists*  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  irresistable  forces  which  compel  sensitive  persons  to 
become  involved  in  the  tragedies  of  life®  These  same  pressures,  so 
clear  to  Greene ,  form  an  important  part  of  the  motivation  of  the  novel¬ 
ist*  Seldom  does  the  contemporary  novelist  write  from  a  compulsion  to 
portray  an  idyllic  vision  of  life®  He  writes  because  his  own  sense  of 
justice  will  no  longer  allow  him  to  stand  idly  by  while  man  inflicts  suf¬ 
fering  and  torture  upon  himself  and  others*  Contemporary  literature 
therefore  abounds  with  portrayals  of  the  horrors  of  life,  as  this  man 
or  that  instinctively  seeks  whatever  measure  of  happiness  that  may  be 
possible  within  it* 

Camus  is  a  prime  example  of  such  a  motivation®  His  youthful  visions 
of  the  potential  grandeur  of  life  could  never  be  reconciled  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  tragedies  that  continually  obstructed  them,  or  with  the  rel¬ 
igious  attempts  to  account  for  those  tragedies® 

Both  nature  and  society,  as  seen  by  Camus,  are  evil  both,  certain¬ 
ly  are  powerful;  and  both  exact  the  same  sort  of  sinister  idolatry 
from  their  victims©  It  is  against  this  spiritual  sanctification 
of  material  force,  and  the  ignorance  and  the  illusions  on  which  it 
thrives,  that  Camus  speaks®  The  priest  and  the  judge,  insofar  as 
they  are  acting  in  their  official  capacities,  are  morally  equivalent? 
the  twin  antagonists  in  both  of  Camus5  novels®! 8 


18®  Germaine  Bree  and  Margaret  Guiton,  '"The  Two  Sides  of  the  Coin— Camus, Cft 
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While  the  priest  and  the  judge  are  twin  antagonists,  the  first  in  jus¬ 
tifying  evil,  the  second  in  imitating  it,  they  are  both  derivative  fig¬ 
ures.  The  real  culprit  is  the  natural  hostility  that  is  part  of  this 
absurd  universe.  Man  is  the  victim,  not  the  source  of  evil,  and  to  re¬ 
concile  oneself  to  such  an  order  is  like  befriending  the  man  who  will 
one  day  murder  you.  Man's  evil  is  derivative,  stemming  from  an  improper 
response  to  the  absurd  indifference  of  the  world.  While  cosmic  hostil¬ 
ity  is  genuinely  evil  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  hostile  to  man's  as- 
pirationsj  it  becomes  morally  evil  when  our  own  values  become  imitations 
of  it. 

This  is  why  Camus  calls  the  Christian  faith  a  form  of  capitulation, 
because  it  is  theologically  more  concerned  with  explaining  evil  than 
with  fighting  it.  He  does  acknowledge  the  ingenuity  of  the  Christian 
position  in  its  ability  to  reconcile  the  evil  and  suffering  which  are 
the  undeniables  of  existence  with  a  concept  of  the  dignity  of  man.  This 
is  accomplished  in  the  innocent  suffering  of  a  Christ  who  transcends  the 
raw  material  of  life,  made  possible  by  the  Christian  ability  to  synthe¬ 
size  Greek  abstraction  with  Hebraic  concreteness.  The  love  and  purpose 
of  God  smoothes  the  coarseness  of  the  world  without  negating  its  vir¬ 
tues.  In  the  words  of  Thomas  Hanna, 

As  long  as  these  conflicting  attitudes  are  held  together,  Christ¬ 
ianity  can  attain  to  a  love  of  the  good  that  is  of  this  world  with¬ 
out  seeking  to  change  it  and  yet  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  accept 
the  evil  that  arises  in  the  world  as  somehow  justified  -within  the 
higher  purposes  of  the  guiding  hand  of  God.1? 

Even  so.  The  Christian  explanation  remains  to  him  an  evasion,  as 
An  Age  of  Fiction  (New  Brunswick,  N.J.:  Rutgers  University  Press, 

l9'?7"j; ' p-~22T. 

19.  "Albert  Camus  and  the  Christian  Faith,"  Journal  of  Religion, 

XXXIV: k  (October,  1956),  p.  22?. 
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Dr.  Rieux  emphasizes  to  Fr.  Paneloux  in  The  Plague; 

"Why  was  there  that  anger  in  your  voice  just  now?  What  we'd  been 
seeing  was  as  unbearable  to  me  as  it  was  to  yoUoM 

Rieux  turned  toward  Paneloux. 

"I  know.  I’m  sorry.  But  weariness  is  a  kind  of  madness.  And 
there  are  times  when  the  only  feeling  I  have  is  one  of  mad  revolt.” 

”1  understand,”  Paneloux  said  in  a  low  voice.  "That  sort  of 
thing  is  revolting  because  it  passes  our  human  understanding.  But 
perhaps  we  should  love  what  we  cannot  understand.” 

Rieux  straightened  up  slowly.  He  gazed  at  Paneloux,  summoning 
to  his  gaze  all  the  strength  and  fervor  he  could  muster  against 
his  weariness.  Then  he  shook  his  head. 

”No,  Father,  I've  a  very  different  idea  of  love.  And  until  my 
dying  day  I  shall  refuse  to  love  a  scheme  of  things  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  are  put  to  torture. 

The  true  human  position  is  to  him  not  one  of  humble  concurrance, 
it  is  one  of  rebellion  without  hope.  Even  though  the  Christian  Christ 
has  closed  the  gap  by  proclaiming  a  loving  God  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
his  own  creation,  we  must  still,  in  the  spirit  of  Cain,  rebel  at  the  in¬ 
justice  of  it  all.  "Given  human  evil  and  death,  either  God  is  innocent 
and  men  are  guilty  or  else  God  is  guilty  and  men  are  innocent.  The 
death  of  a  child  poses  the  alternative  of  all  or  nothing  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith. ”21  Our  struggle  against  evil  must  be  motivated  only  by  our 
own  inalienable  human  dignity,  and  not  by  some  hypothetical  Being  called 
God. 


Having  been  made  a  human  struggle,  it  becomes  also  an  eternal 

struggle;  eternal  because  it  is  ultimately  futile. 

Even  by  his  greatest  effort  man  can  only  propose  to  diminish  arith¬ 
metically  the  sufferings  of  the  world.  But  the  injustice  and  the 
suffering  of  the  world  will  remain  and,  no  matter  how  limited  they 
are,  they  will  not  cease  to  be  an  outrage.  Dimitri  Karamazov's  cry 
of  "Why?”  will  continue  to  resound;  art  and  rebellion  will  die  only 
with  the  last  man. 22 


20.  p.  178. 

21.  Hanna,  p.  228. 

22.  Albert  Camus,  The  Rebel,  trans.  by  Anthony  Bower  (New  York:  Vintage 
Books,  1956),  p.  303* 
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This  "Why?e#  has  driven  many  men  to  the  tempting*  but  equally  im¬ 
proper  response  of  transmutting  the  Christian  Hope  into  an  immanent  id¬ 
eology,,  They  have  invented  such  ideologies  as  that  of  Marxism  and  Nazi- 
ism  which  have  projected  an  earthly  Utopia  in  the  place  of  a  heavenly 
bliss o  In  this  case  evil  is  tolerated*  not  as  inexplicable*  but  as  a 
means  to  the  eventual  achievement  of  the  ideal  society *  Men  have  thus 
allowed  themselves  to  become  slaves;  this  time  to  the  creations  of  their 
own  minds » 

For  Camus  there  is  no  ultimate  solution*  Man  is  caught  in  the 
hopeless  paradox  between  on  the  one  hand  faith  in  an  all-powerful  God 
who  allows  evil*  and  on  the  other*  acceptance  of  an  indifferent  universe 
governed  only  by  the  laws  of  expediency ®  Portraying  this  paradox  he 
argues s 


»  ©  »  if  the  unity  of  the  world  cannot  come  from  on  high*  man  must 
construct  it  on  his  own  level*  in  history,.  History  without  a  value 
to  transfigure  it*  is  controlled  by  the  law  of  expediency*.  Histori¬ 
cal  materialism*  determinism*  violence*  negation  of  every  form  of 
freedom  which  does  not  coincide  with  expediency  and  the  world  of 
courage  and  of  silence*  are  the  highly  legitimate  consequences  of 
a  pure  philosophy  of  history*,  In  the  world  today*  only  a  philoso- 
phy  of  eternity  could  justify  non-violence .  To  absolute  worship  of 
history  it  would  make  the  objection  of  the  creation  of  history  and 
of  the  historical  situation  it  would  ask  whence  it  had  sprungo 
Finally*  it  would  put  the  responsibility  for  justice  in  God’s  hands 
thus  consecrating  injustice®  Equally*  its  answers*  in  their  turn* 
would  insist  on  faith®  The  objection  will  be  raised  of  evil*  and 
of  the  paradox  of  an  all-powerful  and  malevolent,  or  benevolent  and 
sterile,  Gode  The  choice  will  remain  open  between  grace  and  history* 
God  or  the  sword 

Therefore  man  has  no  viable  alternative  but  to  eschew  all  ideologies  and 
Absolutes  and  focus  only  on  fighting  the  "plague”  of  life  however  and 
wherever  he  encounters  it*  In  doing  so  he  will  reveal  his  own  better 
nature ... 


23*  ibid „ *  p®  28?. 
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But  there  is  considerable  debate  here.  In  Camus  ’  later  work,  he 
apparently  became  more  sensitive  to  the  fundamental  flaws  in  human  na¬ 
ture  itself:  its  desire  to  imitate  God,  its  desire  to  dominate,  its 
demands  for  self- justification,  and  most  of  all  its  preference  for  con¬ 
cealment  rather  than  virtue.  Clamance  i^as  the  incarnation  of  all  these 
attributes.  Even  his  achieved  lucidity,  upon  which  Camus  always  placed 
such  a  high  value,  is  perverted  to  his  own  selfish  ends.  By  expending 
all  his  efforts  on  the  satiation  of  his  own  ego,  he  manages  to  avoid 
becoming  even  involved  in  the  struggle  against  evil.  Yet  he  claims, 
by  his  lucidity,  the  right  of  judgement  without  ever  having  been  in¬ 
volved.  He  says,  r,The  more  I  accuse  myself,  the  more  I  have  a  right 
to  judge  you.”^  He  realizes  his  own  irrelevance  to  life  and  gloats 
over  it,  remarking  "So  we  are  steaming  along  without  any  landmarks;  we 
can’t  gauge  our  speed.  We  are  making  progress  and  yet  nothing  is  chang¬ 
ing.  It’s  not  navigation  but  dreaming. ”25  He  has  no  intention  of  be¬ 
coming  involved,  refusing  to  allow  himself  to  take  that  risk.  While  it 
was  his  unenlightened  experience  of  life  which  prompted  his  guilt  and 
destroyed  his  happiness,  he  would  far  rather  stake  his  future  on  self¬ 
justification  than  a  second  more  enlightened  chance  at  virtue,  which  he 
might  again  fail.  For  such  a  failure  there  could  be  no  excuse.  His 
final  words  are,  "But  let’s  not  worry!  It's  too  late  now.  It  will 
always  be  too  late.  Fortunately! 

Camus’  own  awareness  of  man’s  inhumanity  to  man--as  evidenced  in 
the  Soviet  supression  of  Hungary,  and  the  French  treatment  of  Algeria— 

2lu  The  Fall,  trans.  by  Justin  O’Brien  (London:  Hamish  Hamilton,  1957.) 

p.  101i.  ' 

25.  ibido,  p.  73. 

26.  ibid.,  p.  109. 
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had  for  him,  as  Robert  Bryant  says, 

•  •  •  shattered  the  possibility  of  building  an  ethic  while  pre¬ 
supposing  essential  human  innocence  and  perfectibility.  One  must, 
he  contends,  face  realistically  human  hypocricy  and  cruelty,  admit¬ 
ting  how  limited  one  often  is  in  doing  anything  to  alter  them*  Yet 
as  artist,  philosopher,  or  ordinary  citizen,  we  must  not  let  realism 
degenerate  into  nihilism.  It  is  necessary  somehow  to  live  creative¬ 
ly  in  this  desert  and  express  relevantly  the  simplest,  most  import¬ 
ant  virtues — honesty,  courage,  compassion. 27 

Camus  could  never  completely  give  up  his  humanistic  ethic;  it  remained 

the  only  hope  open  to  him.  But  he  had  come  to  recognize  not  only  the 

formidable  adversary  that  stalked  man’s  world,  but  also  the  equally 

formidable  adversary  that  lurked  in  the  depths  of  his  own  heart.  As 

he  once  remarked  about  The  Fall,  "What  human  dignity  can  accomplish  ag- 

t-  ;■ 

ainst  historical  and  collective  evil  is  one  thing,  what  remains  for 
human  dignity  to  accomplish  against  the  evil  of  the  individual  conscience 
is  another  thing. "28 

Although  never  superficially  assumed,  Greene  always  held  out  an  ul¬ 
timate  solution  to  evil,  based  on  Catholic  theology.  It  grew  up  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  crudest  manifestations  of  humanity  that  Greene  could  find. 
Speaking  of  Colonial  primitiveness,  he  observes  in  The  Heart  of  The 
Matter, 


.  .  .  here  human  nature  hasn’t  had  time  to  disguise  itself.  Nobody 
here  could  ever  talk  about  a  heaven  on  earth.  Heaven  remained  rig¬ 
idly  in  its  proper  place  on  the  other  side  of  death,  and  on  this 
side  flourished  the  injustices,  the  cruelties,  the  meannesses  that 
elsewhere  people  so  cleverly  hushed  up.  Here  you  could  love  human 
beings  nearly  as  God  loved  them,  knowing  the  worst:  you  didn’t 
love  a  pose,  a  pretty  dress,  a  sentiment  artfully  assumed.^9 

In  the  same  book  Scobie  says,  ’’Point  me  out  the  happy  man  and  I 


27.  ’’Camus'  Quest  for  Ethical  Values,”  Religion  in  Life,  XXIX: 1  (October, 
1950),  p.  U52. 

28.  quoted  in  Albert  Maquet,  Albert  Camus  and  the  Invincible  Summer  (New 

York:  George  Braziller,  1958 Y>  P*  186. 

29.  p.  35. 
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will  point  you  out  either  egotism,  evil-- or  else  an  absolute  ignorance 0 
Greene's  heaven  is  motivated  to  counterbalance  his  hell;  the  former  in¬ 
comp  rehens ible,  the  latter  inescapable.  As  Pinkie  says*  "Heaven  was  a 
word;  Hell  was  something  he  could  trust.  A  brain  was  capable  only  of 
what  it  could  conceive,  and  it  couldn’t  conceive  what  it  had  never  ex¬ 
perienced.  "^1 

Pinkie  Brown's  hell  was  no  accident.  It  had  "lay  around  him  in 
his  infancy"  as  he  lived  in  the  decaying  slums  of  Brighton.  He  was  a 
baptized  Catholic  but  his  goodness  had  never  had  a  chance  to  "take,"  as 
Greene  says.  His  evil  was  not  only  a  perversion  of  Good,  it  was  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  every  sacrament  of  the  Church,  a  denial  of  everything  for 
which  society  stands.  Twisted  and  embittered  by  the  glittering  false 
promises  that  society  never  fulfils,  Pinkie  is  the  archetype  of  all 
those  unfortunate  souls  who  succeed  in  neither  adjusting  to  society 
nor  in  triumphing  over  it. 

But  even  Pinkie  is  alloi-red  to  account  for  something  because  of 
his  awareness  of  his  own  evil.  He,  as  much  as  the  whiskey  priest,  is 
driven  from  meaninglessness  to  meaning:  the  one  in  sainthood,  the  oth¬ 
er  in  damnation.  Greene  leaves  no  doubt  that  Pinkie  is  considered  to 
count  for  more  than  the  self-righteous  Ida  Arnold.  Her  "chromium 
world"  might  be  often  violent  and  occasionally  danger- ridden,  but  in 
the  end  it  was  merely  tedious  and  morbidly  fascinating.  Even  Rose, 
the  personification  of  good,  declares  her  preference  for  Pinkie,  "You 

believe  in  things.  Like  Hell.  But  you  see  she  doesn't  believe  in  a 

32 

thing.  ...  The  world's  all  dandy  with  her."-" 

30.  p.  117. 

31.  Brighton  Rock,  p.  230. 
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lhe  implication  is  that  damnation  and  sainthood  are  two  sides  of  the 
same  coin*  both  preferable  to  a  sterile  and  fragmentary  world.  By  such 
a  conclusion,  Greene  passes  stem  judgement  on  the  significance  of  a 
world  dependent  on  a  Godless  humanism. 

Greene  also  pursues  the  concept  of  evil  as  a  necessary  prereques- 
ite  for  salvation  in  numerous  other  places.  In  The  Power  and  the  Glory, 
there  must  be  no  meritricious  aspect  left  in  the  human  soul  *  The 
whiskey  priest  is  gradually  forced  to  lose  or  otherwise  forsake  his 
various  holy  objects  and  habits.  One  by  one  his  feast  days  and  fast 
days,  his  breviary,  altar  stone,  and  chalice,  even  the  papers  that 
sealed  him  in  the  priesthood,  all  gc.  Ultimately  he  is  stripped  naked 
before  his  fate,  deprived  and  alone— except  for  his  God.  As  the  priest 
passes  along  on  his  journey  he  meets  people  who  each  symbolize  some  as¬ 
pect  of  the  human  condition. 

...  a  trapped  man  (Dr.  Tench),  a  criminal  (The  American  gunman), 
purposefulness  without  purpose  (the  lieutenant),  children  who  can¬ 
not  be  well  understood  (Brigitta  and  Coral),  p  lapsed  priest  (Padre 
Jose),  Judas  (the  mestizo),  a  beggar  with  inside  information  (name¬ 
less,  but  like  the  priest),  a  pious  woman  (likewise  nameless,  but 
part  of  his  old  self),  lovers  (his  temptation)- -in  short,  like  the 
Christian  in  The  Pilgrim^  Progress  he  travels  an  unknown  way,  con¬ 
tinually  meeting  portions  of  his  own  character,  God- ordained  obstruc¬ 
tions  or^  revelations  which  eventually  help  him  to  his  death  and  sal¬ 
vation.  33 

The  prison  in  which  he  at  one  point  Is  held,  and  the  people  he  encount¬ 
ers  in  it,  are  a  microcosm,  of  the  larger  world  of  life  in  which  he  is 
equally  a  prisoner. 

Likewise,  Greene  leaves  the  impression  in  The  Heart  of  the  Matter 
that  Scobie  is  the  kind  of  sinner  of  which  saints  are  made.  Greene's 


32.  ibid.,  p.  92. 


33.  Karl  Patten,  "The  Structure  of  The  Power  and  the  Glory,"  Modern 
Fiction  Studies,  III: 3  ( Autumn,' “l9!>7  ) ,  p .  "233 . 
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mind  is  pervaded  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  the  tormented  sinner  who, 
having  striven  hardest  for  authenticity,  unwittingly  achieves  Sainthood, 
although  the  issue  must  be  forever  left  in  doubt.  Almost  everyone,  how¬ 
ever  low,  has  a  vision  of  saintliness,  of  which  his  inability  to  achieve 
creates  his  inner  torment;  but  it  is  in  just  this  failure,  rather  than 
in  his  successes,  that  he  recognizes  and  admits  his  need.  Greene  once 
said  something  to  the  effect  that  the  only  bad  servant  is  the  one  who 
does  not  serve;  likewise,  the  only  condemned  man  is  the  one  who  refuses 
to  make  any  commitments.  But  while  there  may  be  ultimate  salvation,  in 
this  world  the  tragedy  remains:  evil  is  not  vanquished,  and  the  quest 
for  God  goes  on. 

Evil  serves  not  only  as  the  foil  for  divine  love,  but  for  human 
love  as  well.  The  figure  of  Rose  is  an  incarnation  of  ’‘loving  very 
nearly  as  God  loves."  Mere  interested  in  loving  than  being  loved,  she 
spares  no  part  of  herself  in  an  attempt  to  redeem  Pinkie.  She  is 
Greene's  concession  to  the  presence  of  inexplicable  pockets  of  love  in 
this  depraved  world,  one  more  reminder  of  the  felly  of  attempts  at  pure¬ 
ly  human  comprehension. 

Pinkie's  nature,  1 ike  his  name,  is  a  perversion  of  Rose.  His  wil¬ 
lingness  to  destroy  her— the  personification  of  his  own  better  nature, 
reveals  the  potential  depth  of  human  degredation.  Greene  builds  a  for¬ 
midable  case  in  his  argument  that  Good  and  Evil  can  only  be  understood 
and  effective  in  contrast  to  each  other,  and  that  the  pitiless  virtue 
of  Right  and  Wrong  has  no  comprehension  of  either.  Just  as  we  can  not 
fully  appreciate  the  potential  of  Rose's  love  apart  from  such  an  unlov¬ 
able  object,  so  Tire  cannot  comprehend  Pinkie's  evil  apart  from  his  res¬ 
ponse  to  her.  And  of  that  evil  we  are  brutally  reminded  by  the  message 
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on  the  cheap  recording  he  made  for  her  on  their  wedding  nights  n'God 
damn  you,  you  little  bitchy  why  can't  you  go  back  home  forever  and  let 
me  be?,lf3U 

The  prospect  of  perfectability  in  human  nature  seems  remote  indeed© 

But  Greene  gives  a  faint  hint  of  one  possible  way  open  to  human  virtue* 

His  key  is  the  supremacy  of  love  over  evil,*  demonstrated  by  the  way  in 

which  evil  is  understandable  as  a  perversion  of  and  rebellion  against 

love*  Evil  must  have  good  against  which  it  can  rebel  or  it  dies*  Greene 

is  indulging  in  some  Pauline  theology  when  he  has  Rose  reply  to  Pinkie, 

as  he  viciously  pinches  her  with  his  fingernails?  8  "If  you  like  doing 

that,®  she  said,  *go  onc  It  upset  him  completely? 

He  sat  there ,  anger  like  a  live  coal  in  his  belly ,  as  the  music 
came  on  again^  all  the  good  times  he's  had  in  the  old  days  with 
nails  and  splinters,  the  tricks  he'd  learnt  later  with  a  razor 
blade:  what  would  be  the  fun  if  people  didn't  squeal© 36 

Evil  is  ultimately  destroyed  in  the  pure  light  of  sacrificial  love® 

Greene  has  forced  us  to  recognize  that  in  this  ambiguous,  hostile,  and 
perverted  world,  we  cannot  open  the  gate  to  heaven  without  opening  the 
gate  to  hell  also®  In  his  mind  either  is  preferable  to  ignorantly  rot¬ 
ting  where  we  are® 

If,  by  Greene's  standards,  the  knowledge  of  evil  is  the  final 
step  on  the  road  to  the  knowledge  of  good,  where  does  that  leave  the 
radical  theologians?  They  are  not  noted  for  the  seriousness  they  accord 
to  the  reality  of  evil*  Altizer,  particularly,  has  spoken  of  a 
unity  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane  without  ever  admitting  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  they  may  be  incompatible*  He  has  the  sacred  entering  the  pro- 

3J4 «  Brighton  Rock,  p*  179* 

35®  ibid  * ,  p®  52® 

36®  ibid*,  pp*  52-53° 
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fane  without  any  acknowledgement  of  the  existence  of  evil.  Thomas 

Indin op oulos  asks  some  serious  questions  of  Altizer: 

Does  Altizer  have  sufficient  respect  for  the  horrible  power  of  the 
profane  or  is  he  naively  optimistic  about  the  results  of  the  final 
eschatalogical  union  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane?  I  have  always 
understood  the  profane  to  be  the  place  where  men's  lives  were  bro- 
ken,  where  men  suffer  and  die  unwillingly.  Altizer  invokes  the 
Incarnation  as  a  genuine  image  of  the  dialectical  meaning  of  the 
sacred,  but  (significantly)  does  not  attach  to  this  image  the  price 
of  suffering  that  must  be  paid. 


Likewise  Altizer  sees  this  union  consumated  in  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ 


but  without  recognizing  the  implications  of  the  symbol  of  the  Cross. 

If  the  Cross  was  a  necessary  response  to  man's  perverse  nature,  how 
is  he  suddenly  to  acquire  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  alter  his 
nature  voluntarily? 

Hamilton  has  in  part  been  motivated  by  a  willingness  to  accept 
Camus'  contention  that  once  you  explain  evil  satisfactorily,  you  remove 
the  urge  to  overcome  it.  He  states  in  an  article  on  Caraus  that  "we  also 
need  to  admit  that  there  are  dozens  of  immoral  and  irresponsible  sol¬ 
utions  to  the  problem  of  suffering  that  purchase  logical  precision  at 
the  price  of  moral  sensitivity  and  blindness. "38  Hamilton  has  opted 
with  Camus  to  be  more  concerned  with  solutions  than  explanations.  If 
the  idea  of  a  Social  Gospel  is  inconsistent,  as  Camus  says  it  is,  in 
claiming  both  solutions  and  explanations  simultaneously,  then  Hamilton 
would  rather  dispense  with  the  explanations  and  get  on  with  the  solut¬ 
ions.  While  recognition  of  this  paradox  between  explanation  and  solut¬ 
ion  probably  helps  explain  the  perennial  conflict  between  conservative 


37.  "Altizer *s  Theory  of  Immanence:  A  Critique,"  Anglican  Dialogue,  IV: h 
(November,  1966),  p.  12. 

38.  "The  Christian,  the  Saint,  and  the  Rebel,"  Forms  of  Extremity  in  the 
Modem  Novel,  ed.  Nathan  A.  Scott  (Richmond,  Va. :  John  Knox  Press, 
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and  liberal  theology,  it  does  nothing  to  help  resolve  that  conflict. 

By  using  the  figure  of  Jesus  as  an  encouragement  to  rebel  against  an 
unjust  creation,  Hamilton  has  said  nothing  about  the  source  of  evil  or 
why,  if  man  is  perfec table,  it  should  require  the  unique  characteristics 
he  ascribes  to  Jesus  to  overcome  it. 

His  approach  may  be  best  described  as  one  of  either  silence  or 
indifference.  Out  of  thirty-two  questions  in  a  recent  question- answer 
article  he  has  written, 39  not  one  even  hinted  at  the  problem  of  evil. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  can  explicitly  state  that  one  of 
his  motivations  for  rejecting  God  is  the  problem  of  innocent  suffering 
as  outlined  by  Camus,  and  then  proceed  to  ignore  all  of  the  effort  that 
Camus  expended  in  wrestling  with  the  implications  of  the  problem,  as 
well  as  his  conclusion  that  ultimately  man  was  not  to  expect  co-operation 
or  reward  from  the  cosmic  order  beyond  what  he  could  courageously  wrest 
from  it.  To  ascribe  sanctity  to  the  secular  as  the  present  abode  of  all 
the  power  and  benevolence  that  once  was  God's  is  to  completely  ignore 
the  distinction  between  demonism  and  beneficence  that  Camus  and  Greene 
were  at  such  pains  to  express. 

There  may  be  much  truth  in  Vahanian's  claim  that:  "The  corner¬ 
stone  of  this  post-Christian  age  is  not  an  attempt  to  fit  evil  into  a 
coherent  view  of  the  universe,  but  to  eliminate  it  from  the  universe."^0 
If  man  sees  himself  as  the  only  one  left  to  govern  the  universe,  he  must 
accept  either  some  form  of  nihilism,  or  his  own  latent  virtue.  He  who 
forsook  God  because  it  had  become  too  difficult  to  preserve  him  has 
found  even  more  difficult  problems  with  which  to  contend.  He  is  back 

39.  "Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Radical  Theology." 

hO.  The  Death  of  God  (New  York:  George  Braziller,  1957),  p.  182. 
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where  he  started  from,  but  instead  of  finding  transcendent  explanations, 
he  is  now  faced  with  finding  immanent  ones.  The  only  supremacy  open  to 
him  who  faces  death  and  evil  without  God  is  that  of  Sisyphus:  with  no 
hope  of  reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain  he  simply  refuses  to  let  the 
rock  stand  still. 

In  the  face  of  evil,  the  Christian  ethic  was  one  of  forgiveness. 
The  present  ethic,  at  least  by  virtue  of  silence,  has  become  one  of 
innocence.  Camus  forsaw  just  such  a  response  when  he  said,  "the  kingdom 
of  grace  has  been  conquered,  but  the  kingdom  of  justice  is  crumbling 
too.  •  •  •  Rebellion  pleaded  for  the  innocence  of  mankind,  and  now  it 
has  hardened  its  heart  against  its  own  culpability."^  Greene  and  Camus 
would  most  certainly  characterize  it  as  the  kind  of  blind  innocence 
that  stands  in  danger  of  rushing,  with  Pyle  "the  Quiet  American,"  to 
its  own  destruction. 


111.  The  Rebel,  p.  280 
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THE  ETHICAL  DILEMMA;  THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  ABSOLUTES 

Confronted  by  a  world  without  God,  a  universe  devoid  of  values , 
the  most  natural  response  for  man  would  appear  to  be  the  despairing 
words  of  Ivan  Karamazov,  ’’Everything  is  permitted,*’  It  is  not  a  state¬ 
ment  of  value ,  but  of  pure  equivalence®  Feelings  of  remorse  and  duty 
become  nothing  more  than  functions  of  the  mind;  consequences  only  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  acts;  and  in  neither  case  is  there  any  justifica¬ 
tion  for  use  of  the  words  guilt  and  innocence®  While  some  men  may  be 
more  responsive  than  others,  or  more  unselfish,  no  man  can  be  held  ac¬ 
countable  to  any  moral  rule® 

Such  a  prospect  is  not  a  reassuring  one,  but  it  is  the  prospect 
initially  facing  all  who  would  declare  the  throne  of  God  vacant®  Once 
the  traditional  guarantor  of  moral  absolutes  has  been  removed,  man  must 
himself  create  the  values,  and  their  justification,  by  which  he  orders 
his  life.  Such  a  man  may  be  termed  a  desacralized  man,  referred  to  by 
Howard  Moody  as  the  fourth  ™manM  produced  by  our  Western  Civilization, 
after  **the  Christian  man,™  the  ’’Renaissance  individualist,™  and  the 
'’bourgeois  moralists "’l  An  example  of  the  logical  fulfillment  of  this 
man  is  Camus’  Meursault®  He  shows  just  what  it  means  to  go  through 
life  with  no  point  of  referent®  Every  action  of  his  life  stares  at 
every  other,  like  islands  unaware  of  their  underwater  ties,  and  with 
no  value  system  by  which  to  differentiate  or  evaluate  its  features® 

Love,  position,  family,  and  guilt  are  all  in  their  turn  treated  as 
irrelevant,  or  even  meaningless®  Not  even  negatives  hold  any  meaning; 
Meursault  would  have  to  be  described  by  double  negatives- -not  unkind, 

1*  cited  by  Nathan  A®  Scott,  The  Broken  Centre  (New  Haven:  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1966)<* 
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not  un thoughtful,  not  uncourageous* 

To  look  or  not  to  look  at  his  mother 8 s  dead  body,  to  smoke  or  not 
to  smoke  while  sitting  with  it,  to  join  or  not  to  join  Raymond  in 
his  vendetta  against  his  unfaithful  mistress,  to  transfer  or  not  to 
transfer  to  the  Paris  Office,  to  marry  or  not  to  marry  Marie,  to 
return  or  not  to  return  to  the  dangerous  scene  with  the  Arabs,  to 
shoot  or  not  to  shoot--in  each  case  Meursault  is  aware  of  the  al¬ 
ternatives  and  dismisses  the  choice  as  meaningless®^ 

Tolstoy  once  summed  up  the  initial  feeling  of  the  writer  faced 
with  such  a  prospect  when  he  said,  "Since  death  will  come  soon  and  no= 
thing  will  remain  but  putrefaction,  then  why  make  any  effort?,83 

This  kind  of  "hard  secular! ty™  has  been  absorbed  within  the  theo~ 
logical  community  by  radical  theologians  in  an  attempt  to  overcome 
the  separation  of  world  and  meaning®  But  in  doing  this,  they  have  left 
themselves  the  task  of  restoring  some  kind  of  evaluative  system  to  life, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  order,  but  also  as  essential  to  preserving  the 
human  freedom  which  they  treasure 0  As  Camus  once  said,  if  the  value 
systems  dissolve  completely,  so  does  man’s  freedom®  In  the  absence  of 
black  and  white  all  is  colorless  and  man  lives  in  a  voluntary  prison 
of  determinism®  In  that  prison  he  is  prey  to  the  destructive  capacity 
of  his  own  capricious  nature®  The  kind  of  possibility  of  which  Kenneth 
Hamilton  spoke  when  he  said,  n*  9  9  Aimless  humanity  is  capable  of 
cruelty  beyond  the  imagination- = the  limitless,  capricious  cruelty  of  the 
depraved  child. 

Camus  forced  Clamence  to  answer  Cain’s  question,  "Am  I  my  brother’s 
keeper?"  If  he  says  "yes,"  he  risks  his  life--for  what?  If  he  says 


2,  Murray  Kreiger,  "The  World  of  Law  as  a  Pasteboard  Mask,8*  The  Tragic  Vi° 
sion  (New  York?  Holt,  Rhinehart,  and  Winston,  I960),  p®  12 e 

3o  quoted  in  Charles  Glicksberg,  Literature  and  Religion  (Dallas? 

Southern  Methodist  University  Press,  i960),  p0  12® 

I4.  "John  Updikes  Chronicler  of  ’The  Time  of  the  Death  of  God*," 

Christian  Century,  June  7,  1967,  P*  7U8C 
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"no,"  he  is  haunted  all  his  life  by  the  desire  for  a  second  chance  to 
prove  his  worth~-which  he  knows  he  would  refuse »  Unable  to  affirm 
either  commitment,  Clamence  is  forced  to  live  "on  the  diagonal/'  as  in 
one  of  those  torturous  little  cells  in  which  a  man  can  neither  stand  up 
nor  lie  down« 

Faced  by  the  predicament  of  demanding  meaning  from  a  meaningless 
world,  Camus  says  the  task  becomes  "a  matter  of  finding  out  for  our¬ 
selves  whether  man,  without  help  of  religion  or  of  rationalist  thought, 
can  solely  by  himself  create  his  own  values."^  This  is  not  a  particularly 
desirable  undertaking,  nor  a  cause  for  great  optimism,  as  the  radical 
theologians  have  on  occasion  implied  it  to  be„  They  might  be  quite 
upset  to  learn  that  he  saw  his  work  as  a  desperate  attempt  to  rescue 
something  positive  from  the  rebellious  and  materialistic  inclinations 
of  manQ  The  radical  theologians  stand  alone  in  their  unreserved  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  secular,  as  Camus5  following  comment  illustrates,, 

The  present  interest  of  the  problem  of  rebellion  only  springs  from 
the  fact  that  nowadays  whole  societies  have  wanted  to  discard  the 
sacred  o  We  live  in  a  unsacrosant  moment  in  history..  Insurrection 
is  certainly  not  the  sum  total  of  human  experience.  But  history 
today,  with  all  its  storm  and  strife,  compels  us  to  say  that  rebel¬ 
lion  is  one  of  the  essential  dimensions  of  man.  It  is  our  historic 
realityo  Unless  we  choose  to  ignore  reality,  we  must  find  our  values 
in  it.  Is  it  possible  to  find  a  rule  of  conduct  outside  the  realm  of 
religion  and  its  absolute  values?  That  is  the  question  raised  by 

rebellion.,6 

It  is  at  least  possible  that  he  might  regard  them  as  one  of  the  symptoms 
rather  than  as  the  cure. 

In  Camus5  eyes,  moral  values  inevitably  arise  from  suffering, 
since  man  demands  some  kind  of  consistent  response  to  an  absurdly  hos- 


So  Combat,  quoted  in  Ro  F.  Roeming,  "The  Concept  of  Judge  Penitent  in 
Albert  Camus,"  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsis  Academy,  Vol„  XLVII 

(1959),  P.1U3. 

6.  The  Rebel,  trans.  by  Anthony  Bower  (New  Yorks  Vintage  Books,  1956), 

p.  21. 
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tile  world.  Yet  those  values  may  as  often  add  to  the  problem  as  to  its 
solution.  In  contemporary  culture,  man  has  effectively  succeeded  in  es¬ 
caping  the  chains  of  God,  only  to  create  an  ethic  more  heartless  and 
exacting  than  God's  ever  was.  He  has  convinced  himself  of  its  absolut- 
ness  by  attributing  it  to  the  very  God  who  he  has  effectively  rejected. 

Greene  caustically  pursues  this  theme  in  Ida  Arnold.  As  Sister 
Joselyn  observes,  "She  is  a  compelling  presentation  of  one  kind  of 
moral  response:  law  without  love,  technique  without  conscience,  fervor 
without  sensibility,  trying  to  set  the  world  to  rights." ^  Her  motivation 
is  a  vague  sense  of  "justice"  which  lacks  even  the  substance  and  consis¬ 
tency  found  in  Pinkie's  puritanical  avoidance  of  sex  and  alcohol.  Its 
abstractness  permits  her  to  freely  indulge  in  both  without  the  slight¬ 
est  twinge  of  conscience.  Consequently,  Greene  cynically  dismisses  her 
as  simply  worthless. 

Camus  would  not  be  so  flippant.  He  sees  the  sinister  potential 
danger  of  such  an  ethic.  "Absolute  justice  is  achieved,"  he  writes, 

"by  the  suppression  of  all  contradiction:  therefore  it  destroys  free¬ 
dom."^  The  Ida  Arnolds  of  this  world  destroy,  in  a  world  which  is  fun¬ 
damentally  ambiguous,  man's  freedom  and  dignity  by  their  merciless  pur¬ 
suit  of  "what's  right,"  regardless  of  the  circumstances. ? 

On  the  other  hand,  Greene  has  been  criticized  for  treating  too 


7.  "Graham  Greene's  Novels:  The  Conscience  of  the  World,"  Literature 
and  Society,  ed.  Bernice  Slote  (Lincoln,  Nebraska:  University  of 
Nebraska  Press,  1961;),  p.  l60. 

8.  The  Rebel,  p.  288. 

9.  Camus  makes  reference  in  The  Rebel  (p.  288,  note  2)  to  the  arguments 
of  such  men  as  his  own  mentor,  Jean  arenier,  who  he  cites  as  arguingo 

olut e  freedom  is  the  destruction  of  all  valuer  absolu  _.e  value 
suppresses  all  freedom."  And,  "Likewise  Palante:  'If  there  is  a 
single  and  universal  truth,  freedom  has  no  reason  for  existing."' 
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loosely  the  place  of  moral  law  as  a  part  of  God’s  will.  F.  R.  Karl 
asks  what  good  legal  boundaries  are,  if  in  practice  God  himself  chooses 
to  ignore  them?  Are  they  finally  meaningless?  Is  not  someone  like 
Ida  Arnold  morally  preferable,  for  the  sake  of  order,  to  someone  like 
Pinkie  Brown,  even  if  God  were  to  choose  to  save  only  the  latter? 
Without  objective  norms,  human  endeavor  becomes  pointless,  except  as 
a  symbol  of  man's  acceptance  of  worldly  involvement  as  part  of  God's 
will. 

However,  freedom  is  as  dangerous  as  rigidity.  Absolute  value  may 
suppress  all  freedom,  but  the  converse  is  also  true:  absolute  freedom 
is  the  destruction  of  all  value.  Caligula  was  philosophically  correct 
and  logically  consistent  in  asserting  his  free  use  of  power,  but  he 
was  irresponsible  in  asserting  it  at  the  expense  of  the  freedom  of  oth¬ 
ers.  Man  may  not  be  responsible  to  God,  but  he  is,  Camus  says,  respon¬ 
sible  to  his  neighbor  in  the  name  of  human  dignity.  Those  who  in  the 
past  have  most  vehemently  attacked  absolute  authority  have  at  the  same 
time  excused  the  creation  of  more  suffering  than  they  have  prevented. 
Just  as  in  Martha’s  killing  of  her  brother,  Jan,  for  the  sake  of  escape, 
there  is  neither  dignity  nor  freedom  in  maintaining  one  life  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  an  equally  important  brother. 

By  accepting  this  argument,  we  are  suddenly  returned  to  the  point 
from  which  we  began  and  are  forced  to  conclude  that  everything  is  not 
permitted,  even  in  a  godless  world.  We  are  our  brother's  keepers  for 
we  have  need  of  others  who  have  need  of  us  and  of  each  other.  We  are 
to  respond  to  each  other  in  Buber's  sense  of  "awareness,”  to  which  re- 

10.  "Graham  Greene's  Demonical  Heroes,"  The  Contemporary  English  Hovel 
(New  York:  Noonday  Press,  1962),  p.  97 . 
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ference  was  made  earlier.  ^  3y  it  we  may  contribute  to  the  common  dig¬ 
nity  of  man,  while  at  the  same  time  adding  the  minor  individual  triumphs 
of  each  man’s  life  to  the  total  happiness  of  all. 

Coupled  with  awareness,  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  limits 
will  help  one  to  traverse  the  difficult  path  between  restrictive  absolutes 
and  destructive  nihilism.  Upon  this  path  thrive  contradictions  and  uncer¬ 
tainties,  but  on  either  side  lies  the  destruction  of  human  dignity.  In 
defending  this  principle,  Camus  is  full  of  his  characteristic  tensions, 
combining,  "the  prophet's  zeal  for  response  to  the  abuse  of  man's  digni¬ 
ty,  with  distrust  for  a  zeal  that  denies  all  restraints  upon  that  response. 
In  every  instance,  Camus  recommends  a  modesty,  honesty  and  decency  in 
political  action  that  will  honor  the  proximate  character  of  justice. "12 
The  whole  is  summed  up  in  his  concept  of  moderation.  Its  dynamics 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage: 

Moderation.  .  .  teaches  us  that  at  least  one  part  of  realism  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  every  ethic:  pure  and  unadulterated  virtue  is  homicidal. 

And  one  part  of  ethics  is  necessary  to  all  realism:  cynicism  is 
homicidal.  That  is  why  humanitarian  cant  has  no  more  basis  than 
cynical  provocation.  Finally,  man  is  not  entirely  to  blame;  it  was 
not  he  who  started  history;  nor  is  he  entirely  innocent,  since  he 
continues  it.  Those  who  go  beyond  this  limit  and  affirm  his  total 
innocence  end  in  the  insanity  of  definitive  culpability.  Rebellion, 
on  the  contrary,  sets  us  on  the  path  of  calculated  culpability. 

Its  sole  but  invincible  hope  is  incarnated,  in  the  final  analysis, 
in  innocent  murderers.^ 

A  similar  principle  is  carried  right  through  the  realms  of  thought. 

Steering  completely  away  from  absolutes,  even  in  logic,  Camus  can  say, 
"Approximate  thought  is  the  only  creator  of  reality."1^  His  nearest 
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supra,  p.  163. 

12. 

William  F.  May,  "Albert  Camus, 
and  Crisis,  November  2h,  1958, 

Political  Moralist,"  Christianity 

p .  166 . 

13. 

The  Rebel,  p.  297. 
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ibid.,  p.  295. 
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approach  to  an  Absolute  is  his  assertion  of  the  inviolability  of  human 
lifeo  He  presents  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  impression  that  it 
is ?  given  the  self-conscious  character  of  man9  almost  a  statement  of 
Natural  Law*  Such  a  statement  is  not  taken  as  making  the  universe  in 
any  respect  more  meaningful^  it  is  taken  rather  as  the  only  affirmation 
able  to  preserve  and  protect  his  own  dignity  that  man  can  make  from 
observationo 

So  important  is  respect  for  life  that  in  The  Plague  we  are  never 
allowed  to  conclude  whether  or  not  the  suppression  of  the  plague  is  due 
to  medical  capability  or  natural  process  <>  We  are  left  to  feel  that  the 
important  thing  for  those  involved  was  to  fight  for  the  lives  of  others 9 
regardless  of  any  ultimate  effectiveness 9  as  a  matter  of  principle 0  In 
other  words j  to  love  one’s  neighbor « 

Such  an  impression  was  in  no  way  accidental.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  warn  man  against  absolutizing  the  effectiveness  of  his  own  actions a 
In  the  absence  of  any  ultimate  absolutes^  self-righteous  human  absolut¬ 
izing  leads  to  the  worst  kinds  of  tyranny o  He  reminds  us  in  The  Rebel, 

When  the  end  is  absolute;,  historically  speaking <,  and  when  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  certain  of  realization,,  it  is  possible  to  go  so  far  as  to 
sacrifice  others »  When  it  is  not9  only  oneself  can  be  sacrificed 9 
in  the  hazards  of  a  struggle  for  the  common  dignity  of  man.  Does 
the  end  justify  the  means?  This  is  possible *  But  what  will  just¬ 
ify  the  end?  To  that  question,  which  historical  thought  leaves 
pending ,  rebellion  replies?  the  means 

Since  man  can  never  be  ultimately  triumphant  in  the  fight  against  death 

and  sufferings  he  is  therefore  never  justified  in  subordinating  the 

means  to  the  end*  Since  it  is  only  his  choice  of  means  over  which  he 

can  claim  any  freedom  of  controls  to  abuse  this  freedom  is  to  destroy 

the  one  avenue  of  dignity  and  creativity  open  to  him? 


15*  ibidoj  P°  292* 
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Despite  rejecting  God,  therefore,  Camus  had  a  standard  of  good? 
he  was  committed  to  the  truths  he  denounced  all  who  were  unawakened  and 
thus  lacked  the  motivation  to  be  anything;  in  urging  men  to  live  "mean-* 
ingfully"  he  transcended  all  categories  and  approximated  a  religious  ul= 
timate.  He  was  more  religious  than  he  knew,  taking  an  irrevocably  reli= 
gious  stem  he  made  a  commitment  to  which  he  aspired© 

Graham  Greene  begins  from  an  opposite  set  of  assumptions©  He  ap¬ 
proves  a  definition  of  society  which  says,  "people  bound  together  for 
an  end,  who  are  making  a  future."^  Their  effectiveness  in  making  that 
future  depends  in  his  mind  on  their  clear  recognition  of  a  goal©  His 
characters  are  only  capable  of  total  commitment  when  they  achieve  a  clear 
sense  of  absolutes©  For  Greene 5s  saints,  as  Sister  Joselyn  observes, 

©  ©  ©  commitment  expresses  itself  at  its  highest  in  responsibility 
and  fidelity,  whether  these  are  directed  to  individuals  (Rose  toward 
Pinkie)  or  to  many  men  and  women  (the  priest).  The  commitment  of 
the  saints  is  always  to  the  human,  but  the  commitment  of  the  damned 
is  directed  to  the  impersonal,  an  ab stracti on- - humanity,  a  cause 
(lieutenant),  a  nothingness  (Pinkie).  The  highest  point  of  total 
commitment  by  a  "saint"  is  evidenced  in  Rosens  willingness  to  join 
Pinkie  in  the  suicide  pact  and  the  whiskey  priest 5 s  sacrifice  for 
his  people©^? 

We  know,  of  course,  the  absolutes  that  Greene  harbours  in  the  back  of 
his  mind,.  They  are  inimical  to  Camus,  but  they  strike  a  common  cord 
with  him  in  the  humanistic  interpretation  put  upon  them.  If  separated 
from  human  loyalties,  they  become  not  a  guidance  but  a  tyranny.  Greene 
satirizes  in  the  character  of  the  lieutenant  the  effects  of  absolutes 
cut  off  from  both  God  and  the  sanctity  of  human  life©  His  heart  full 
of  grandiose  human  aspirations  for  the  future,  the  lieutenant  is  able 

16.  borrowed  from  V.  S«  Pritchett  in  Elizabeth  Bowen 9 s  Why  Do  I  Write? 

(London:  Percival  and  Marshall,  19h8),  p*  28© 

17©  Literature  and  Society,  p*  167 « 
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to  inflict  any  torture  for  the  sake  of  "the  children.” 

He  stood  with  his  hand  on  his  holster  and  watched  the  brown  intent 
patient  eyes:  it  was  for  these  he  was  fighting.  He  would  eliminate 
from  their  childhood  everything  which  had  made  him  miserable,  all 
that  was  poor,  superstitious,  and  corrupt.  They  deserved  nothing 
less  than  the  truth- -a  vacant  universe  and  a  cooling  world,  the 
right  to  be  happy  in  any  way  they  chose.  He  was  quite  prepared  to 
make  a  massacre  for  their  sakes — first  the  Church  and  then  the  for¬ 
eigner  and  then  the  politician-even  his  own  chief  would  one  day 
have  to  go.  He  xvanted  to  begin  the  world  again  with  them,  in  a 
desert.  .  . 


He  is  the  full-blown  figure  of  one  half  of  Camus1  ethical  polarities;  a 
picture  of  a  mankind  that  in  its  pursuit  of  ideological  absolutes  comes 
to  live  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  desert.  The  right  to  seek  to  be  happy 
in  any  way  they  choose  becomes  the  right  to  eternal  misery;  its  truth 
despair. 

Greene  has  made  much  of  the  mutual  superiority  of  both  good  and 
evil  over  indifference  because  of  their  perception  of  fundamental  value. 
But  it  is  worth  noting  by  contrast  Camus*  reaction  to  such  an  assumed 
value  structure.  He  claims  that  a  sovereign  God  totally  separated  from 
historical  influence,  and  a  history  purged  of  all  transcendence,  are 
equally  irrelevant  to  reality. 

The  former  chooses  only  the  ineffectiveness  of  abstention  and  the 
second  the  ineffectiveness  of  destruction.  Because  both  reject 
the  conciliatory  value  that  rebellion,  on  the  contrary,  reveals, 
they  offer  us  only  two  kinds  of  impotence,  both  equally  removed  from 
reality,  that  of  good  and  that  of  evil.3? 

Greene  himself  gives  the  impression  that  his  romance  with  good  and 
evil  is  due  to  its  efficaciousness  for  redemptive  rather  than  moral  pur¬ 
poses.  He  is  usually  so  occupied  with  making  saints  of  sinners  that  he 
never  does  manage  to  indicate  what  might  be  called  legitimate  moral. 


18.  The  Power  and  the  Glory  (Harmondsx-jorth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books, 
1962),  p. IF. 

19.  The  Rebel,  p.  288. 
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values®  Bor  the  most  part  they  are  lumped  with  the  general  categories 
of  cultural  invention  and  religious  legalism©  He  has  been  accused  of 
being  more  interested  in  saints  than  he  is  in  people0^^  His  treatment 
of  ethics  leaves  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  the  only  authentic  source 
of  order  remaining  in  faith  is  a  sort  of  government  by  divine  edict®  He 
leads  us  to  question  whether  or  not  this  world  possesses  any  valid  ex- 
istence  apart  from  its  direct  dependence  on  the  operation  of  divine  grace© 
The  only  ethical  concession  he  makes  is  his  assertion  of  the  ultimate 
victory  of  love  over  evil,21  the  difficulties  of  which  will  be  explored 
later  in  this  chapter© 

Greene  does*  however ,  illuminate  in  A  Burnt-Out  Case  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  different  levels  of  ethical  living,  as  originally  defined 
by  Kierkegaard©22  Known  as  '-the  three  stages the  aesthetic ,  the 
ethical,  and  the  religious,  they  denote  man0s  general  ethical  alternat¬ 
ives  o  The  man  who  lives  at  the  level  of  the  aesthetic  is  interested  on¬ 
ly  in  the  immanent©  He  views  life  as  a  spectator,  hedonistic ally  or 
contemplatively,  but  in  either  case  detached  from  commitment  and  value 
judgement©  Querry  seeks  to  live  at  this  level,  but  Meursault  is  a 
more  consistent  example©  ^he  ethical  man  observes  certain  ethical  re¬ 
strictions,  for  example  the  rights  of  others©  He  takes  care  to  evaluate 
the  possibilities  and  consequences  of  his  actions©  The  doctors,  Colin 
and  Rieux,  operate  at  this  level 5  strongly  motivated  but  without  ideal- 
ogical  presuppositions©  The  religious  level  transcends  the  ethical  in 

20©  F0  Ro  Karl,  The  Contemporary  English  Novel,  p©  97* 

21©  supra© ,  p®  179° 

22©  Described  by  J©  Noxon,  Kierkegaard’s  Stages  and  A  Burnt- Out  Case,” 
Review  of  English  Literature,  1X1:1  (January,  I962T” 
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terms  of  moral  obedience  to  God,  regardless  of  personal  inclinations o 
Fathers  Thomas  and  Paneloux  function  at  this  level  and  are  chagrined 
when  the  demand  arises  to  question  principle  in  the  name  of  humanitar- 
ianismo 

Greene  shows  us  how  men  progress  through  these  stages  as  a  result 
of e xistential  pressures  placed  upon  them*  The  aestheticist  Querry  be¬ 
comes  a  burnt-out  case— devoid  of  feeling,  incapable  of  enjoyment,  until 
he  finally  allows  himself  to  make  a  commitment  and  become  involved*,  The 
experience  of  even  aesthetic  enjoyment  is  impossible  apart  from  some 
sense  of  value,  yet  once  values  are  acknowledged*,  they  demand  applica¬ 
tion  also  in  other  areas  of  life*  The  ethicist  is  confronted  by  the  in¬ 
evitability  of  death  and  the  consequent  absurdity  of  life  without  hope® 
The  religious  person  must  tolerate  endless  contradictions  in  meeting 
reality® 

The  first  and  third  levels  are  incompatible  since  it  is  impossible 
to  hold  to  both  absolute  commitments  and  aesthetic  relativity  at  the 
same  time*,  as  Kierkegaard  noted .  But  the  radical  theologians  seem  to 
have  deliberately  set  about  synthesizing  the  whole  spectrum  into  a 
unified  perspective:  affirming  secular! ty,  humanizing  ethics*,  and  at 
the  same  time  basing  the  whole  on  an  unconditional  allegiance  to  Jesus. 

Radical  theology  has  endeavored  to  avoid  the  contradictions  and 
irrelevancies  of  religious  obedience  by  removing  God  and  placing  its 
whole  value  structure  within  the  immanent  secular  context  of  life;  it 
has  likewise  sought  to  avoid  aesthetic  relativity  by  fixing  on  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  Jesus;  but  what  has  it  got  left  as  a  body  of  ethical  values  when 
it  has  finished?  What  seems  to  remain  is  something  akin  to  Camus  ethi¬ 
cal  expedience  without  ultimate  hope,  or  alternately  a  utopian  hope  based 
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on  an  acceptance  of  the  perfectability  of  man.  The  only  ethical  values 
open  on  this  basis  are  those  derivable  from  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  which 
case  they  are  still  human  affirmations  and  not  absolutes.  They  have 
no  more  force  than  the  collective  willingness  of  mankind  to  abide  by 
them.  Respect  for  the  sanctity  of  each  human  life  demands  that  no 
man  be  forced  to  accept  what  is  at  heart  only  a  personal  affirmation. 

"One  inward  experience,”  as  Leroy  Howe  says,  "cannot  be  used  to  refute 
another."  There  is  no  "oughtness"  left  to  ethics.  Thomas  Indinopolous 
says  of  Altizer,  "Jesus  identified  his  work  with  the  work  of  the  One 
who  sent  him;  if  the  theology  of  Altizer  does  not  allow  for  such  an 
identification,  then  I  fear  that  the  absence  of  ethical  directions  in 
that  theology  is  not  an  unfortunate  omission,  but  a  constitutional 

necessity. "23 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Ogletree  notes,  Altizer  can  salvage  ethics 
by  his  openness  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  each  existential  moment  of 
experience,  replacing  the  necessity  of  absolutes  with  the  possibility 
of  a  direct  apprehension  of  truth.  But  it  would  seem,  if  he  is  to 
accomplish  this,  that  he  must  admit  to  a  transcendent  reality,  almost 
amounting  to  the  continuing  existence  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity. 

Hamilton  has  made  a  more  honest  attempt  to  locate  ethical  fibre 
within  his  frame  of  reference.  He  observes, 

i 

Man  must  be  faced  by  a  standard  of  judgement  beyond  himself.  He 
cannot  be  trusted  to  be  his  own  judge.  But  the  judgement  that 
must  be  brought  to  him  is  the  judgement  he  must  receive  in  his 
communities— his  communities  of  work,  of  play,  or  of  worship,  and 
the  judges  are  his  peers. 2U 


23.  "Altizer's  Theory  of  Immanence:  A  Critique,"  Anglican  Dialogue, 
IV:U  (November,  1966),  p.  12. 

21;..  "Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Radical  Theology",  The  Death  of  God 
Debate,  ed.  Ice  and  Carey  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  196?), 

p.  232. 
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This  raises  his  concept  of  what  might  be  termed  the  "collective  human 
conscience."  It  is  not  based  primarily  on  the  assertion  of  the  invio¬ 
lability  of  human  life,  but  more  on  what  might  be  considered  a  balance 
of  power.  While  any  one  man  may  seriously  err  in  his  judgement  or  his 
conduct,  the  totality  of  the  human  community  possesses  within  itself  an 
innate  moral  sense  which  checks  the  errors  of  the  individual.  Hamilton 
affirms  this  with  the  comment  that  It  is  no  more  improbable  a  working 
model  than  that  of  a  God  who  men  are  perpetually  tempted  to  imitate  rath¬ 
er  than  obey.  In  doing  so,  he  in  effect,  separates  moral  behaviour 
from  the  realm  of  transcendent  commitments.  For  example  he  says,  "I 
do  not  think  that  we  can  equate  godlessness  with  arrogance  any  longer 
in  the  Western  world. 

Attributing  this  kind  of  moral  fibre  to  the  corporate  body  of 
humanity  is  one  more  aspect  of  a  latent  doctrine  of  human  perfectability. 
Even  so,  both  man’s  individuality  and  his  freedom  to  express  it  become 
matters  of  considerable  uncertainty.  The  diabolical  human  nature  de¬ 
monstrated  by  Greene  and  Camus  would  hardly  seem  to  justify  the  kind  of 
optimism  implied  in  such  an  ethical  foundation.  The  figure  of  Jesus 
may  supply  some  assistance  and  stability,  but  it  poses  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  of  application  for  Hamilton  and  van  Buren  as  it  does  for  Greene, 
an  ambiguity  of  interpretation  in  any  given  set  of  circumstances. 

Van  Buren  has  placed  an  importance  on  ethical  living  equal  to  that 


25.  ibid. 


26.  The  dynamic  of  this  is  well  outlined  in  a  parable,  described  by 

Wesley  C.  Baker,  of  the  effects  on  a  ship  and  its  crew  when  the  cap¬ 
tain  throws  all  responsibility  to  the  individual  crew  members,  ra¬ 
ther  than  employing  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  sea.  The  Open  End 
of  Christian  Morals  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press/  196? ),  pp. 
13_6.  The  particular  significance  of  Jesus  will  be  considered  more 
fully  in  the  next  chapter. 
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of  Hamilton.  Both  must  stand  or  fall  on  the  success  of  their  attempt 
to  develop  an  immanent  "situation  ethic"  of  "being  for  your  neighbor" 
from  the  person  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  Camus  has  sought  a  similar  sort 
of  ethic,  but  never  presumed  to  be  able  to  maintain  within  it  the  chara¬ 
cteristic  optimism  of  the  Christian  gospel. 

Before  any  final  judgements  can  be  made  on  the  usefulness  of  the 
ethical  formulations  of  radical  theology,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
new  radical  does  not  try  to  grapple  with  large,  abstract  concepts  or  over¬ 
shadowing  visions  of  destiny.  He  looks  outward  to  his  neighbor  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  looking  either  inward  or  upward.  By  trusting  less  in  faith 
than  in  love,  he  loses  God  but  finds  Jesus.  Consequently  he  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  questions  of  logic  and  consistency;  his  only 
real  concern  is  "Does  it  work?" 

However,  he  is  still  confronted  with  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
T.  S.  Eliot  about  man’s  willingness  to  adapt  his  moral  standards  to 
the  times,  a  sentiment  not  uncongenial  to  the  feelings  of  Greene  and, 
in  particular,  Camus.  Eliot  remarked,  "This  adaptability  to  change  of 
moral  standards  is  sometimes  greeted  with  satisfaction  as  an  evidence  of 
human  perfectibility;  whereas  it  is  only  evidence  of  what  unsubstantial 
foundations  people’s  moral  judgements  have.”2?  Man,  especially  when  he 
seeks  to  affirm  apart  from  God,  must  always  struggle  with  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  his  ethical  formulations  are  only  a  convenience  by  which  he 
may  control  the  destructive  tendencies  in  his  own  weaker  nature.  To 
admit  this  is  to  save  himself  from  the  possibility  of  self-inflicted 
tyranny,  but  it  is  also  to  admit  the  ultimate  hopelessness  of  the  human 

quest. 


27.  "Religion  and  Literature,"  The  New  Orpheus,  ed.  Nathan  A.  Scott 
(New  York:  Sheed  and  Ward,  1961;),  p.  22l|7 
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The  Ambiguity  of  Love 

For  the  most  part,  this  section  reduces  to  a  case  study  of  Graham 
Greene*  Few  others  have  pursued  so  relentlessly  the  multitudinous 
applications  and  misapplications  of  the  Christian  virtue  of  loveG  His 
work  reads  like  a  continuous  dialogue  between  divine  grace  and  human 
"love*"  On  some  occasions  he  appears  to  be  developing  the  theme  that 
pity  is  a  disguised  form  of  contempt  and  a  human  weakness,  but  on  other 
occasions  it  becomes  virtually  impossible  to  separate  pity  from  compas¬ 
sion*  regardless  of  which  term  he  happens  to  be  using* 

He  seems  to  be  striving  for  the  important  distinction  between  suf¬ 
fering  "for"  others  and  suffering  "in'*  others,  of  which  the  latter  is 
by  far  the  more  difficult*  Such  sufferings*  attempted  by  Scobie  and  the 
whiskey  priest,  are  more  than  shallow  pity,  but  are  they,  at  root,  a 
legitimate  human  undertaking?  Is  the  kind  of  struggle  and  disloyalty 
required  by  such  suffering  reserved  only  for  the  grace  of  God?  Do  those 
daring  to  throw  their  own  being  into  such  an  undertaking  become  the 
saints,  or  the  damned? 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  kind  of  pity  of  which  Greene  speaks  when 
he  says,  pity  is  so  much  more  promiscuous  than  lusts  the  kind  of  mer¬ 
ciless  self-indulgent  pity  which  Ida  Arnold  has  for  the  casually  en¬ 
countered  Fred  Hale*  On  the  other  is  Rose's  self-effacing  compassion 
for  the  unmitigated  evil  of  Pinkie  Brown}  the  compassion  more  interested 
in  loving  than  in  being  loved*  Georges  Bernanos  once  described  the 

striking  dichotomy  between  "true  pity— the  strong  gentle  pity  of  the 

pH 

saints, "  and  a  "childish  shrinking  from  other  people's  pain."*u 

28*  quoted  by  R.  A*  Wichert,  "The  Quality  of  Graham  Greene's  Mercy," 
College  English,  XXV: 2  (November,  1963),  p«  103 » 
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The  beleaguered  soul  of  Scobie,  the  colonial  policeman  of  The 
Heart  of  the  Matter,  is  one  of  the  fullest  portraits  of  the  ambiguous 
conflicts  between  faith  and  love  to  be  found  anywhere.  He  seeks  to  be 
a  loyal  Catholic ,  but  his  compulsion  to  alleviate  other  people's  suffer= 
ing  gradually  erodes  both  his  religious  loyalty  and  his  moral  fibre® 
Everything  he  touches  turns  to  misery «,  In  his  desperate  attempts  to 
display  love*  he  is  attracted  to  the  pitiable  Helen  Rolto  As  she  recovers 
from  her  ordeal,  Scobie  finds  that  she  has  no  more  reason  to  live  than 
to  die®  Seeking  to  give  her  some  feeling  of  desirability,  he,  in  the 
absence  of  his  wife,  becomes  her  lover.  In  a  like  manner,  he  comprom¬ 
ised  his  professional  ethics  by  permitting  smuggled  diamonds  to  pass 
inspection  in  order  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  his  wife's  vacation® 
Blackmailed  for  both  of  these  improprieties,  he  allows  himself  to  be 
a  decoy  for  the  assassination  of  his  own  loyal  houseboy.  Confronted 
by  his  wife  upon  her  return,  he  commits  suicide  rather  than  betray  his 
love  of  either  Helen  or  his  wife. 

The  fundamental  question  becomes  a  paradox  of  faiths  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  believer  to  sacrifice  his  faith,  to  see  his  own  life  disint¬ 
egrate,  for  the  sake  of  some  other  person's  sufferings®  Upon  seeing  one 
of  the  stricken  children  brought  ashore  at  the  same  time  as  Helen,  he 
prays,  "Father,  give  her  peace®  Take  away  my  peace  for  ever,  but  give 
her  peace is  his  prayer  motivated  by  weakness  at  the  sight  of  pain, 
or  genuine  compassion?  Throughout  the  balance  of  the  novel  the  second 
half  of  that  prayer  is  continually  being  answered,  but  we  are  never 
allowed  to  decide  about  the  first. 

29 „  Heart  of  the  Matter  ( Harmondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books,  1962), 
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Scobie  wills  his  own  damnation  in  an  attempt  to  love  others ,  pro¬ 
tecting  his  wife  by  taking  communion  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin  while 
continuing  his  affair  with  Helen,  unaware  that  his  wife  already  knew. 
Concluding  that,  "Loving  God  is  wanting  to  protect  him  from  yourself," 
he  consciously  chooses  damnation,  not  realizing  the  only  inevitable 
damnation  is  that  of  refuting  the  efficacy  of  God's  love.  To  protect 
the  feelings  of  others,  he  very  carefully  plans  his  suicide  to  appear 
as  a  heart  attack  but  he  succeeds  in  fooling  no  one.  The  ultimate  des¬ 
peration  of  his  search  is  contained  in  his  uncompleted  final  words, 

"Dear  God,  I  love.  .  .  . 

While  we  are  left  to  feel  he  might  indeed  have  loved  God,  he 
failed  miserably  in  his  humanitarian  drive,  as  evidenced  by  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  his  wife's  words,  "He  certainly  loved  no  one  else."-^ 

Sister  Joselyn  claims  that  Scobie  is  an  even  more  inadequate  res¬ 
ponse  to  life  than  Ida  Arnold.  Basing  his  approach  on  neither  physical 
nor  moral  reality,  but  on  the  vague  emotion  of  pity,  he  eventually  leads 
himself  into  a  trap  of  contradictions.  He  has  stumbled  to  his  degrada¬ 
tion  by  the  well-trodden  route  of  good  intentions.  If  he  is  a  saint, 
then  he  is  the  most  unwitting  and  suprised  saint  of  all.  Nevertheless, 
upon  the  evaluation  of  Scobie  hangs  the  fate  of  a  large  segment  of  the 
human  race  who  likewise  stumble  along,  seeking  to  be  of  some  use,  but 
succeeding  only  in  digging  themselves  in  ever  deeper.  He  is  at  once 
both  a  warning  against  moral  clumsiness  and  a  ray  of  hope  held  out  to 
those  who  can  so  easily  identify  themselves  with  him.  In  the  meantime 
the  judgement  so  often  passed,  and  so  bitter  to  take,  is  that  of  Scobie ‘S 

30.  ibid.,  p.  2^7. 


31.  ibid.,  p.  263. 
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wife*  ,f0h,  why,  why,  did  he  have  to  make  such  a  mess  of  things?’11^ 

Greene  has  been  known  also  to  pursue  the  same  theme  in  the  opposite 
direction o  Sarah  Miles  was  a  kind  of  a  moral  leper~~by  her  own  admission 
a  "bitch  and  a  fake*L,=>in  her  passionate  affair  with  Maurice  Bendrix, 
her  only  concession  to  propriety  being  the  discretion  necessary  to  pro- 
tect  her  husband 6 s  name®  The  passionate  love  she  holds  for  Bendrix  is 
cut  off  from  further  fulfillment  instantaneously  by  the  fulfillment  of 
a  brash  prayer  (equivalent  to  that  of  Scobie)  as  he  lays,  supposedly  dead, 
under  a  fallen  door  in  a  bombed  out  houses  •  *  I  will  believe •  Let 
him  be  alive,  and  I  will  believe#  Give  him  a  chance®  Let  him  have  his 
happiness®  ®  «  «  I  love  him  and  I ”11  do  anything  if  you 5 11  make  him  alive 
with  a  chance®"33  He  does  live,  and  she  does  give  him  up,  but  with  con¬ 
siderable  further  anguish® 

Central  to  this  bargain  of  faith  is  an  element  of  mental  torture, 
both  for  herself  and  Bendrix®  She  has  lost  him  and  he  suffers  with  no 
explanation  of  her  departure®  Confession  of  sin  and  confidence  that 
love  persists  even  when  people  never  see  each  other  do  nothing  to  al¬ 
leviate  this  suffering®  The  human  temptation  is  to  wish  it  had  never 
happened,  to  be  like  Clamence:  able  to  say  that  we  can't  have  a  second 
chance®  Sarah  envisions  what  lies  ahead  when  Maurice  comes  out  from 
under  the  doors  ,f„  »  •  he  was  alive,  and  I  thought  now  the  agony  of 
going  without  him  starts,  and  I  wished  he  was  safely  back  dead  again  un¬ 
der  the  door«w3U 

Greene  seems  to  consider  such  suffering  a  necessity  to  love,  wheth- 
32®  ibid® 

33®  The  End  of  the  Affair,  p®  93* 
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er  of  man  or  God.  Love  without  suffering  is  painless,  therefore  with¬ 
out  virtue.  Whether  he  prefers  the  sinner  suffering  as  a  saint,  or  a 
saint  suffering  as  a  sinner,  we  are  never  able  to  tell,  but  without 
this  element  of  suffering  we  can  be  certain  there  is  no  saint. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Rose  represents  the  best  kind  of  saint, 

and  also  the  highest  potential  of  human  love.  William  Ellis  describes 

the  kind  of  love  she  represents: 

•  •  •  having  submitted,  and  wanting  ever  to  submit,  to  pain  and 
treachery  for  the  sake  of  that  same  appalling  love  of  mankind 
which  causes  Christ  to  suffer  His  Crucifixtion,  she  bears  within 
her  body  the  fruits  of  her  submission,  the  salvation  of  the  New 
Dispensation.  This  is  the  relationship  of  good  and  evil  with  love* 
These  are  "the  appalling  mysteries  of  love  moving  through  a  ravaged 
world. "35 

What  kinds  of  love  are  open  to  mankind?  Is  it  possible  for  man, 
without  God,  to  avoid  the  moral  clumsiness  of  pity  while  at  the  same 
time  being  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for  others?  Camus  considers 
compassionate  pity  to  be  the  best  illustration  of  human  dignity  in  a 
pitiless  universe.  But  is  such  an  affirmation  capable  of  realistic 
application,  given  the  nature  of  man? 

The  radical  theologians  face  all  of  these  difficulties  in  their 
attempt  to  make  love  the  self-apprehended  ideal  of  human  life.  While 
love,  hope,  and  faith  undeniably  exist  as  qualities  rather  than  quant¬ 
ities  of  life,  so  do  brutality,  suffering,  and  injustice,  and  they  exert 
at  least  as  strong  a  force  on  human  character.  How  are  those,  like 
Pinkie,  who  have  experienced  only  lovelessness,  to  recognize  the  primacy 
of  love  apart  from  some  absolute  which  says,  "It  is  so  i" ? 

The  ease  with  which  so  many  can  identify  with  the  plight  of  a 


35.  "The  Grand  Theme  of  Graham  Greene,"  Southwest  Review,  Vol.  XLI 
(Summer,  1956),  p.  250* 
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Major  Scobie  reminds  us  that  in  an  ambiguous  world  it  becomes  very 
difficult  to  effectively  apply  a  ^situation  ethic 11  of  love©  The  attempt 
may  create  the  opposite  results®  It  may  lead  to  other  unrealized  suf¬ 
fering,  and,  having  been  our  own  decision*  we  have  no  absolute  by  which 
to  excuse  our  own  faulty  choice©  Even  when  based  on  the  example  of 
Jesus,  man  must  hesitate  to  conclude  that  humanitarian  intention  is  it¬ 
self  a  sufficient  expression  of  love© 

While  the  agape  love  of  historic  Christianity*  as  exemplified  in  the 
Cross,  is  certainly  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  trying  concept  of  love 
found  in  Graham  Greene,  can  the  same  be  said  of  radical  theology?  Human 
nature  in  the  past  has  only  on  infrequent  ocassions  displayed  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  freely  enter  into  this  kind  of  thankless  sacrifice©  Even  less 
frequently  has  this  been  done  apart  from  a  deep  loyalty  to  either  a 
particular  person  or  a  profound  religious  faith©  To  say  that  man  has 
wcorae  of  age**  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  such  past  lessons  no  longer  rel¬ 
evant  is  to  assert  much  more  than  just  a  newly  perceived  perspective 
for  life®  It  Is  to  say  that  human  nature  is  now  capable  of  choosing  love 
as  the  dominant  motivating  principle  in  the  collective  human  conscience© 
Into  this  dilemma  concerning  the  ambiguity  of  live,  an  analysis 
of  agape  love  made  by  Warren  Moulton  comes  as  a  clarification  of  alter¬ 
natives©  Greene  would  certainly  accept  its  implication©  The  burden  of 
his  message  has  been  to  emphasize  thatChristianity  is  not  a  set  of  rules 
or  precepts,  but  commitment  to  a  person.  Not  ’"people,1*  but  persons© 
Precepts  are  not  deliberately  to  be  ignored,  but  they  take  their  force 
from  the  creator  and  the  nutual  love  that  relates  creator  to  creature© 

This  kind  of  loyalty  is  hardly  possible  toward  a  collective  humanity,  in 
the  first  instance  because  of  the  ambiguities  and  conflicts  of  the  human 
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community,  and  in  the  second  instance  because  of  the  implied  loss  of  an 
individuality  which  was  basic  to  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ.  And 
Camus  readily  admits  the  difficulty  he  faces  in  maintaining  even  a  pro¬ 
ximate  love  in  a  godless  world.  Is  the  following  then  a  fair  critique 
of  a  too  easy  optimism  in  radical  theology  regarding  the  possibility 

of  maintaining  the  character  of  agape  love  in  a  godless  secular  world? 

/ 

Is  not  agape  love  as  discovered  in  Christ  fraudulent  if  we  do  not 
also  believe  in  Christ's  God? 

This  love  is  a  love  that  does  not  stop;  this  is  the  love  we 
use  to  describe  God.  And  this  is  the  most  significant  thing  we 
can  say  about  the  love  learned  from  Jesus:  We  have  received  through 
him  a  commandment  from  God  not  to  quit  loving,  in  order  that  our 
brother  may  escape  the  sickness  that  comes  when  one  absolutely  quits 
loving  or  concludes  when  and  where  his  love  stops.  For  a  man  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  love  that  stretches  forward  without  end  to  every  brother 
in  all  conditions,  he  must  trace  it  to  its  source  in  the  infinity 
of  man's  reality  which  is  God.  Beyond  any  notion  of  the  end  of 
love  is  God.  If  God  is  not  there  my  love  becomes  selective,  tent¬ 
ative,  budgeted,  changes  character  to  fit  my  mood.  For  most  of 
us  the  word  to  love  without  ceasing  must  come  from  God,  else  our 
humanity  rejects  the  word. 

The  work  of  living  now  can  be  attempted  only  if  a  man  believes 
that  there  is  a  love  at  the  heart  of  reality,  and  that  despite  the 
threat  or  fact  of  death  the  transcendent  nature  of  things  is  love, 
that  man  as  creature  searching  for  the  Creator  of  this  love  will 
survive . 

Evidence  that  God  lives  is  there  in  the  search  for  this  never- 
ending  love  which  we  preach.  I  am  alive  only  in  my  searching: 
when  I  quit,  then  I  begin  to  die.  If  God  is  dead,  will  not  man 
quit  searching  and  loving?  Perhaps  instead  of  announcing  the  death 
of  God  I  should  simply  register  the  de^th  of  myself  and  my  brother. 
For  if  God  is  dead  the  search  for  agape  stops,  and  man  dies. 36, 

Judged  by  the  perception  of  almost  every  serious  novelist  of  our  era, 
the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  the  radical  theologians,  who  want  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  hopefulness  of  the  Christian  gospel,  to  prove  that  this  is  not 
so* 


36.  "Apocalypse  in  a  Casket?"Christian  Century,  November  17,  1965, 

p.  11*13. 
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The  Question  of  Guilt  and  Innocence 

Guilt  and  innocence  exist  on  many  levels  in  human  experience.  They 
cover  the  xtfhole  spectrum  from  trespassing  social  convention  to  refusing 
ultimate  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  life.  For  convenience,  three 
levels  may  be  distinguished  on  which  the  current  debates  are  being  con¬ 
ducted.  Firstly,  the  social  judgement  of  guilt  and  innocence  arises 
from  the  cultural  structure  of  custom  and  law  which  a  particular  society, 
for  whatever  reason,  has  come  to  accept.  Secondly,  this  cultural  struc¬ 
ture  may  or  may  not  be  largely  justified  on  the  basis  of  a  commitment 
to  religious  absolutes,  absolutes  by  which  man  is  judged  not  according 
to  the  arbitrary  choice  of  his  peers  but  according  to  a  transcendent 
universal  justice.  Thirdly,  metaphysical  judgement  is  passed  on  every 
man  according  to  his  willingness  to  accept  total  responsibility  for  his 
life  and  world,  particularly  when  he  has  denied  the  existence  of  any 
form  of  transcendent  God  or  Absolute.  In  the  complex  forces  and  loyal¬ 
ties  of  humanity  an  individual  may  be  guilty  in  one  category  while  at 
the  same  time  innocent  in  another.  Likewise,  man  may  be  guilty  in  the 
eyes  of  those  itfho  insist  on  judging  him  by  their  standards  and  perspect¬ 
ive  while  being  completely  innocent  according  to  his  own.  Since  one  of 
the  fundamental  philosophical  problems  of  mankind  is  the  delineation  of 
the  authority  and  scope  of  value  structures,  the  debate  over  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God  necessitates  a  consideration  of  this  problem. 

The  writer  most  concerned  with  the  questions  and  ambiguities  of 
man's  guilt  and  innocence  has  been  Camus.  His  preoccupation  with  this 
question  equals  Greene's  preoccupation  with  pity  and  compassion.  Ihe 
Outsider  explores  the  tensions  existing  among  the  various  value  systems 


to  which  men  subscribe.  The  manner  in  which  heursault  is  treated  by 
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society  illustrates  the  ways  in  which  a  man's  guilt  may  be  transferred 
from  one  activity  of  life  to  another.  While  ostensibly  executed  for  the 
murder  of  an  Arab  whose  death  he  neither  wishes  nor  intends,  his  guilt  is 
in  reality  derived  from  his  passive  indifference  to  the  death  of  his 
mother,  who  died  from  purely  natural  causes. 

During  his  trial  his  own  secret  guilt  dissolves  as  he  recognizes 
the  hypocrisy  of  a  social  injustice  imposed  by  those  who  are  at  least 
as  guilty  of  power  seeking  and  insensitivity  as  he.  Having  rejected 
cultural  judgement  as  arbitrary,  and  also  divine  judgement  as  construct¬ 
ed  for  the  express  purpose  of  re-inforcing  the  cultural  one,  he  finds 
himself  confronted  by  the  total  responsibility  born  of  a  human  freedom 
unbounded  by  any  form  of  absolute.  He  progressively  moves  from,  "It 
was  not  my  fault,"  to,  "Everyone  is  a  bit  guilty,"  and  finally,  "... 
for  the  first  time  I  understood  that  I  was  guilty."  But  even  though  no 
extenuating  circumstance  prevails  against  this  absolute  guilt,  Meursault 
prefers  its  certainty  to  the  fickleness  of  man's  self-delusion. 

However,  a  fatal  flaw  appeared  in  Meursault 's  position.  His  con¬ 
scious  acceptance  of  his  own  guilt,  coupled  with  his  awareness  of  cult¬ 
ural  illusion,  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was  beyond  the  judgement  of 
others,  and,  by  implication,  superior  to  them.  Therefore  he  feels 
qualified  to  pass  judgement  upon  them.  This  temptation  is  fully  expand¬ 
ed  in  the  character  of  Glamence  in  The  Hall. 

When  the  significance  of  Clamence's  failure  to  help  the  suicide 
victim  and  his  failure  to  defend  himself  when  struck  reach  him,  he  learns 
as  did  Adam  that,  "the  exercise  of  a  free  choice  carried  with  it  inescap¬ 
able  responsibility  which  placed  him  among  the  guilty  also."-7 

37.  R.  F.  Roeming,  "The  Concept  of  Judge-Penitent  in  Albert  Camus," 

Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy ,  Vol.  aLVj.1  (1757;*  P •  1^7  • 
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Clamence  is  aware  that  we  are  all  ultimately  guilty  since  by  the 
very  processes  of  living  we  cause  death,  even  though  it  be  usually  unin¬ 
tentional®  And  because  life  is  the  only  ultimate  value  man  can  affirm 
without  absolutes,  all  are  guilty  of  the  only  genuine  crime  open  to  theme 
Even  Christ  was  guilty  in  this  regard,  escaping  to  Egypt  while  the  oth¬ 
er  innocents  were  slaughtered®  The  real  crime  is  therefore  not  simply 
in  causing  death,  but  in  refusing  to  die*  MTo  continue  to  live  while 
others  die  in  our  place  is  the  real  crime «, 

Clamence,  however,  in  the  characteristic  fashion  of  human  nature, 
is  not  content  to  live  with  his  guilt*.  Having  become  aware  of  it,  he 
proceeds  to  establish  the  superiority  of  relative  innocence  by  using 
his  lucidity  to  implicate  others*  Paradoxically,  Meursault,  by  his 
indifference,  created  a  certain  impression  of  innocence,  but  Clamence, 
by  his  own  egotistical  obsession,  only  succeeds  in  confirming  his  guilt* 
By  preferring  self- justification  to  honest  effort  he  exchanges  the  de¬ 
lusions  of  ignorance  for  the  infinitely  more  sinister  delusions  of  self- 
deception*  In  his  monologue  can  be  recognized g  the  mechanisms  by  which 
relationships  are  infected  and  destroyed,  the  emptiness  of  lives  spent 
maintaining  an  impressive  mask,  the  avoidance  of  natural  frustration  by 
guilt  transference,  and  the  undruggable  voice  of  conscience  being  turned 
to  false  accusation,  suffocating  authenticity  and  transforming  everything 
it  touches  into  a  desert*  This  was  the  desert  in  which  Clamence  cried, 
into  which  he  lured  his  listeners,  and  from  which,  with  no  possibility 
of  forgiveness,  there  was  no  escape 0 

Nor  does  Clamence  want  to  escape*  He  would  rather  be  the  slave  of 

38.  The  Fall,  trans*  by  Justin  09Brien  (Londons  Hamish  Hamilton,  1957) 
p®  '  Sii® 
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any  other  master  than  his  own  free  will,  whose  condemnations  he  cannot 
hope  to  escape.  Universal  guilt  becomes  preferable  to  genuine  distinct¬ 
ions  of  guilt  and  innocence.  In  the  absence  of  God,  man  will  choose  a 
master  in  preference  to  a  free  will  which  he  is  too  cowardly  to  use. 

Unable  to  affirm  any  absolute  values,  and  unwilling  to  accept  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  total  freedom,  we  wander  as  Camus  says,  "lost  in  lonliness, 
with  weapons  in  our  hands  and  a  lump  in  our  throats ."39 

Knowing  there  is  ultimately  no  one  to  listen,  Clamence' s  real 
purpose  becomes  not  confession  but  complicity.  His  "I"  subtly  becomes 
a  "we"  as  he  talks  of  such  things  as  concentration  camps,  and  prepares 
his  listener  to  become  his  victim.  He  seeks  innocence  at  the  expense 
of  other  people’s  guilt.  He  explains,  "Inasmuch  as  every  judge  some 
day  ends  up  as  a  penitent,  one  had  to  travel  the  road  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  practice  the  profession  of  penitent  to  be  able  to  end  up 
as  a  judge."^0  gut  the  same  collectivity  that  promised  his  escape  ul¬ 
timately  completes  his  condemnation.  Whereas  Meursault,  because  he  did 
not  seek  to  communicate  with  or  convince  anyone,  had  the  last  word,  the 
compunction  which  leads  Clamence  to  seek  his  justification  via  the  ears 
of  others  also  places  him  at  the  mercy  of  their  pronouncements.  Meursault 
seeks  but  to  confess,  yet  makes  the  reader  feel  complicity;;  Clamence, 
who  confesses  only  to  provoke  complicity,  achieves  only  self-condemnation. 

Clamence  is  the  social  conscience  figure  which  so  distorts  authent¬ 
ic  individuality.  Caught  between  the  social  conventions  by  which  only 
non- conformists  are  guilty,  and  the  nihilistic  freedom  in  which  everyone 
is  equally  guilty,  man  strives  for  some  fundamental  human  dignity  and 

39*  The  Rebel,  p.  8. 


k0.  The  Fall,  p.  102. 
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meaning.  In  the  absence  of  real  faith  in  God,  he  becomes  so  concerned 
with  establishing  his  relative  innocence  in  society  that  he  fails  to 
understand  what  real  values  he  may  be  affirming.  The  Fall,  following 
The  Rebel  as  it  does,  can  be  read  as  Camus'  admission  of  the  dangers 
that  beset  a  humanity  bereft  of  absolutes.  His  humanistic  ethic  of 
moderation  and  respect  for  life  is  not  abandoned,  but  the  road  by  which 
it  may  be  achieved  becomes  so  narrowed  that  the  question  must  ever  re¬ 
main  open  as  to  what  future  direction  Camus  himself  would  have  travelled 
in  his  quest  for  means  by  which  it  might  be  achieved,  if  at  all. 

Tarrou,  the  social  rebel  of  The  Plague,  had  been  his  most  deliber¬ 
ate  attempt  to  indicate  a  humanistic  ethic  of  moderation.  Even  while 
refusing  to  be  party  to  the  taking  of  life,  he  recognized  his  own  part 
in  human  guilt.  But  he  strove  nobly  to  turn  this  guilt  to  the  preserv¬ 
ation  of  human  dignity  rather  than  the  assertion  of  his  own  superior  un¬ 
derstanding.  "We  cannot  make  a  gesture  in  this  world  without  running 
the  danger  of  causing  death,"  he  remarks,  but  he  realized  that  this  is 
still  preferable  to  standing  idly  by.  We  can  try  to  cause  as  little  hurt 
as  possible,  to  ease  the  burdens  of  suffering,  and,  sometimes,  even  do  a 
little  good. 

Greene  sees  in  the  ignorant  innocence  of  a  Clamence  something  that 
is  not  only  irrelevant,  but  openly  dangerous.  Pyle  is  the  cause  of  untold 
suffering  and  Ida  Arnold  tramples  mercilessly  over  all  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  "what's  right."  She  is  as  much  an  attribute  of  the  historical 
world,  the  world  of  social  convention,  as  Pinkie  is  of  the  spiritual  one. 
Her  pronouncement  of  guilt  is  simply  irrelevant  to  the  spiritual  world, 
while  Pinkie's  guilt  may  exist  as  a  result  of  forces  with  which  he  is 
incapable  of  contending.  For  the  latter  God  may  possibly  show  mercy. 
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Since  there  is  for  man  no  such  a  thing  as  genuine  innocence,  he  should 
put  away  any  pretense  to  the  kind  of  relative  innocence  which  usually 
causes  more  harm  than  good  amidst  the  ambiguities  of  life, 

Greene  finds  his  ethical  home  in  the  mysterious  realm  that  exists 
between  the  superficiality  of  convention  and  the  universality  of  total 
responsibility.  This  is  the  realm  of  the  transcendent  in  which  Christ¬ 
ianity  has  traditionally  operated,  and  while  Greene  wants  to  find  his 
own  home  in  it,  he  feels  the  necessity  of  purging  it  of  the  kind  of 
false  certainty  which  the  Church  has  so  often  claimed.  He  is  always 
putting  the  question,  "Is  the  guilt  and  innocence  of  conventional  piety 
really  co-existent  with  that  of  divine  grace?'*  Near  the  point  where 
Major  Scobie  begins  to  feel  trapped,  he  encounters  Father  Rank  and  asks 
himself, 

Could  I  shift  my  burden  there,  he  wondered:  Could  I  tell  him  that 
I  love  two  women:  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do?  What  would  be  the 
use?  I  know  the  answers  as  well  as  he  does.  One  should  look  after 
one's  own  soul  at  whatever  cost  to  another,  and  that’d  what  I  can't 
do,  what  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do.^x 

Is  Scobie  innocent  or  guilty?  It  depends  entirely  upon  at  which  level 

he  is  judged.  The  criteria  of  objective  assessment  which  may  give  a 

clear  verdict  themselves  must  stand  before  the  judgement  of  the  ultimate 

mystery  which  gave  them  birth.  Whether  man  is  capable  of  pronouncing 

that  verdict  or  not,  Greene  is  absolutely  confident  in  God's  passing  it 

in  terms  of  a  mercy  that  man  shall  never  comprehend.  The  appropriate 

response  to  such  mercy  is  not  that  of  arrogant  judgement  but  of  penitent 

gratitude.  This  theme,  "The  division  of  worlds,  the  irreparable  split 

between  people  guided  by  an  ethic  of  their  own  making  and  those  others 

thrown  into  the  'destructive  element*  of  spirtual  forces,"^2  is  Greene's 


hi .  The  Heart  of  the  Matter,  p.  176 
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continuing  theme,  represented  in  The  Power  and  the  Glory  by  the  character- 
izations  of  the  lieutenant  and  the  priests  respectively,  the  Power  and 
the  Glory® 

The  significant  lesson  arising  out  of  both  Camus  and  Greene  con¬ 
cerns  the  willingness  of  all  those  serious  souls  who  do  not  fall  prey 
to  the  folly  of  a  Clamence  to  accept  the  reality  of  their  guilt®  No 
longer  do  they  demand  God  to  exonerate  or  absolve  their  guilty  in  fact 
they  may,  like  Scobie,  prefer  to  risk  God9s  wrath  in  preference  to  vio¬ 
lating  their  own  humanitarian  ideals®  They  have  perceived  a  depth  and 
complexity  to  the  moral  situation  with  which  the  church  has  failed  to 
grapple,  thereby  making  itself  helplessly  irrelevant®  As  Douglas  Stewart 
observes,  even  if  this  be  considered  a  "Fall"  and  a  spiritual  guilt,  it 
cannot  be  reversed®  Man  can  never  go  back  to  pretending  he  has  not  en¬ 
countered  this  complexity®  A  revolution  has  occurred  within  the  moral 
consciousness  of  man,  resulting  in  a  willingness  to  accept  responsibility 
never  before  imagined®  He  continues,  with  this  revolution  man  has  grown 
beyond  the  adequacy  of  pure  dogma  as  surely  as  adolescents  outgrow  the 
authoritarian  world  of  childhoos®  And  if  the  church  continues  to  talk 
as  is  to  children,  he  concludes,  the  results  can  only  be  disasterous 
for  both  the  church  and  humanity®^3  This  is  the  kind  of  responsibility, 
however  rare,  which  might  justify  the  popular  references  to  a  ,fworld 
come  of  age®,,? 

The  radical  theologians  are  prime  examples  of  those  who  wish  to 
accept  full  responsibility  for  their  own  lives®  They  have  said  that 

li2®  Herbert  R®  Haber,  ,fThe  Two  Worlds  of  Graham  Greene, ,f  Modem  Fiction 
Studies,  III: 3  (Autumn,  1957  )>  P®  261*® 

h3c  Significant  Modern  Writers s  Graham  Greene, "  Expository  Times 
LXXI:8  (May,  I960),  p®  21*3® 
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dogma  has  become  archaic  and  irrelevant  and  that  God  himself  is  dead, 
including  his  traditional  roles  as  judge  and  absolver*  The  collective 
body  of  humanity,  with  guidance  from  the  paridigm  of  Christ,  will  be 
able  to  perform  these  functions  itself «  Man  has  total  responsibility 
for  his  world  and  to  pretend  otherwise  is  simply  to  indulge  in  evasion* 

In  accepting  this  kind  of  total  responsibility,  the  question  ar¬ 
ises  as  to  the  kind  of  guilt  appropriate  to  it0  The  radical  theologians 
do  not  seem  concerned  about  this  guilt,  or  the  mental  burden  that  acc¬ 
ompanies  ite  Their  affirmation  of  secular  living  seems  based  more  on 
the  concept  of  an  innocence  born  of  an  unfettered  optimistic  humanism* 
This  interpretation  would  seem  to  be  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  they 
never  mention  the  complementary  concept  of  universal  guilt  which  a  priori 
accompanies  the  assertion  of  total  freedom* 

By  their  preoccupation  with  the  kind  of  situation  ethic  which 
transcends  precept  in  the  name  of  love,  they  have  adopted  a  kind  of 
"all  or  nothing"  posture  in  which  the  man  who  finds  himself  overwhelmed 
by  the  complexities  of  interpreting  love  has  nothing  to  fall  back  upon* 

He  who  cannot  master  the  techniques  of  "standing  by  and  for  his  neighbor," 
so  possible  in  the  presence  of  conflicting  neighbors,  is  left  rudderless; 
They  have  found  it  unnecessary  to  speak  of  concepts  as  dogmatic  as 
guilt  and  innocence,  which,  while  quite  properly  irrelevant  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  agape"  love,  nevertheless  continue  to  assail  the  consciences  of 
mankinds 

Clamence,  not  to  mention  Major  Scobie,  stands  as  a  reminder  of 
the  danger  that  attends  the  attempt  to  hoist  to  man°s  shoulders  total 
responsibility  for  his  life,  and  the  lives  of  those  about  him,  without 

of  aid  to  which  he  can  turn  when  he  falters*  He  may 
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become  so  frightened  by  that  responsiblity  that  he  flees  to  the  delus= 
ion  of  self- justification  or  idolatry®  Conversely  he  may  be  so  inade¬ 
quate  as  to  stumble  to  his  own  destruction  and  cause  untold  misery  am¬ 
ong  those  who  he  has  sworn  to  love®  Burdened  by  his  own  sense  of  guilt , 
he  may  become  the  pitiable  opposite  of  the  noble  mankind  envisioned  by 
some,  those  who  see  within  him  the  potential  to  make  whatever  changes 
necessary  to  achieving  mastery  over  himself  and  his  world®  He  may,  that 
is,  unless  the  example  of  Christ  retains,  as  is  already  suspected  in  the 
case  of  the  radical  theologians,  some  measure  of  that  divine  spiritual 
power  which  has  traditionally  been  attributed  to  his  father,  God® 
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THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  HOPE 

Man  is  a  conscious  being.  While  this  attribute  makes. possible  his 
humanity  and  his  freedom,  it  also  convicts  him  of  the  finality  of  death. 
The  consciousness  that  makes  possible  his  greatest  triumphs  acutely 
reminds  him  of  his  corresponding  failures.  The  freedom  and  the  triumphs 
are  pleasant  to  take,  the  failures  and  the  death  are  not. 

Locked  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  former  while  avoiding  the 
latter,  and  finding  this  impossible  of  achievement  in. this  life,  man 
projected  it  into  a  future  one.  In  its  most  anthropocentric  interpreta¬ 
tion,  the  Christian  faith  is  just  one  more  attempt,  albeit  a  very 
sophisticated  one,  following  in  this  tradition.  In  return  for  allegiance 
to  a  God,  man  was  promised  strength  to  meet  the  trials  of  this  life, 
and  an  eternal  future  life  to  dissolve  his  fear  of  the  death  that 
inevitably  spells  the  end  of  this  one. 

Many  of  those  who  live  within  the  tradition  of  this  faith  now 
consider  this  answer  to  be  inadequate.  In  the  name  of  responsible 
humanity  they  feel  God  and  his  transcendent  promises  to  be  little  more 
than  a  means  of  self-delusion.  Therefore  they  have  argued  that  man8s 
quest  must  be  returned  to  the  secular  ground  from  which  it  began. 

The  significant  point,  however,  is  that  while  many  have  forsaken 
God,  none  have  forsaken  the  desire  to  affirm  life  even  in  the  face  of 
the  death  which  is  a  fundamental  attribute  of  it.  The  search  for  hope 
continues,  even  by  those  for  whom  ultimately  there  can  be  no  hope  since 
they  have  denied  the  possibility  of  any  life  beyond  this  one.  What 
success  are  they  having?  What  forms  has  their  hope  taken?  In  a  godless 
world,  does  any  kind  of  hope  amount  to  more  than  a  t ur ther  oeli— delusion 
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signifying  an  unwillingness  to  face  absurdity  and  death?  Is  there  any 
kind  of  objectivity,  or  only  heroic  solitude ,  in  a  hope  affirmed  in  a 
world  without  absolutes? 

All  of  these  are  questions  that  must  be  answered  by  those  who 
strive  to  preserve  human  freedom  and  dignity,  especially  those  claiming 
a  Christian  label,  in  a  world  from  which  God  has,  for  them,  disappearedo 

The  Significance  of  Jesus 

When  an  attempt  to  consider  Jesus  within  the  categories  of  ’’Jesus 
as  a  model  for  life,**  and  "Jesus  as  an  object  of  faith"  proved  fruitless, 
a  fact  of  fundamental  importance  made  itself  apparent  *  It  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  understanding  of  what  Jesus  was  from  who  he  was*  In  the 
negation  of  the  God  who  Jesus  represented,  the  implications  for  those 
who  would  seek  to  retain  his  person  and  significance  reach  very  deeply* 
Only  by  knowing  a  man"s  attitude  to  Jesus  can  his  interpretation  be 
understood  and  evaluatedo  The  interpretation  for  him  who  accepts  Jesus® 
divinity  is  vastly  different  from  that  of  him  who  does  not*  So  likewise 
is  his  use  of  Jesus  in  his  own  thoughts 

Camus  has  described  his  Meursault  as  "the  only  kind  of  Christ  we 
deserve*"  He  claims  that  Meursault  and  the  historical  Jesus  are  the 
only  two  consistent  positions,  one  representing  nihilistic  indifference, 
the  other  transcendent  explanation,  as  a  answer  to  the  ambiguity  of 
life.  Yet  both  are  equally  outsiders  to  society*  Society  is  revolted 
by  the  first  and  humiliated  by  the  second?  therefore  unwilling  to  tolerate 
either*  Men  prefer  to  pick  and  chose  their  cwn  value  systems,  indulging 
in  self ~justification~~in  the  spirit  of  Clamence— when  they  can  no  longer 
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point  to  any  absolute  truths-  The  figures  of  Christ  and  Meursault  are 
equally  threats  to  the  anasthesia  of  delusion  because  they  refuse  to  ac  = 
comodate  themselves  to  its  demands ,  thereby  destroying  its  effectiveness*. 
Both  figures  become  scapegoats  for  all  the  sins  which  society  can  identify 
in  itself.  As  well  as  equally  reminding  them  of  their  own  guilt  and 
therefore  threatening  their  security,  both  are  equally  consistent  in 
not  accepting  the  appropriateness  of  society’s  standards  to  judge 
themselves.  By  refusing  to  accept  these  standards  they  are  both  more  of 
a  threat  and  better  scapegoats ,  for  they  retain  no  ’'residual  gocdness”  — 
in  terms  of  society’s  values— upon  which  they  may  base  a  defense,. 

Mersault  becomes  a  kind  of  ’’inverted  Christ”  which  Camus  sees  as 

being  appropriate  for  the  kind  of  Godless  world  in  which  we  live.  The 

climax  in  both  characters,  expressed  by  Meursault  in  his  wish  for  howls 

of  execration,  is  the  hope  that  society  will  at  least  display  some 

response,  indicating  that  it  understands  the  significance  of  the  issues 

involved.  As  Murray  Krieger  explians, 

Mersault’ s  way  has  been  found  intolerable,  fearfully  so,  by  one 
’’respectable”  man  after  another,  all  of  them  morally  outraged, 
perhaps  in  order  to  hide  their  terror  at  what  the  world  must  look 
like  through  Meursault 's  eyes,  Their  howls,  like  those  about  two 
thousand  years  ago,  will  assure  their  victim  that  his  way  is  believed 
to  be  a  unique  way,  one  that  is  hated  with  a  fear  that  is  the  other 
side  of  admiration-  The  parody  of  the  New  Testament  reveals  also 
that  this  victim  is  as  much  a  reflection,  indeed  an  incarnation,  of 
his  cosmic  order  as  the  other  one  was  of  his  rather  different  and 
happier  one,  Meursault  parodies  Christ  also  in  his  strange  insistence 
on  the  indiscriminate  equality  of  all  men  before  the  cosmic  leveler. 
All  men  are  brothers  in  being  equally  ’’privileged”  in  having  the 
universal  privilege  of  damnation*  Cosmic  indifference  allows  all  to 
be  members  of  "the  privileged  class,”  and  the  belief  in  it  makes  men 
free 

In  spite  of  the  parody  in  Meursault,  Camus  retained  a  high  respect 
for  the  person  of  Jesus,  He  would  have  liked  to  have  been  able  to  accept 


1,  "The  World  of  Law  as  a  Pasteboard  Mask,"  The  Tragic  Vision  (New 
York:  Holt,  Rhinehart,  and  Winston,  I960),  p,  15l* 
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Jesus’  approach  to  life,  but  he  could  not  accept  Jesus’  God.  The  whole 
event  contains  for  Camus  a  note  of  high  tragedy.  Jesus  was  just  another 
innocent  slave,  striving  to  demonstrate  the  meaning  of  freedom  and 
dignity,  but  annexed  to  the  world  of  habit  and  form.  He  was  doomed  to 
destruction  in  the  face  of  the  collective  powers  confronting  him,  but 
in  that  confrontation  he  revealed  a  dimension  of  life  unconquerable  by 
the  circumstances  surrounding  it.  In  Camus’  eyes,  the  greatest  tragedy 
of  all  has  been  the  manner  in  which  the  Church  has  succeeded  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  radical  spirit  of  rebellion  found  in  Jesus,  and  all  in  the  name 
of  Christianity. 

Jesus  is  for  him  the  highest  incarnation  of  human  grandeur:  one 
who  attempted  to  heal  what  was  broken  in  life,  to  defend  mankind  against 
the  power  of  despair,  to  refuse  to  compromise  his  own  dignity  for  the 
sake  of  buying  a  little  more  time  in  this  doomed  existence,  and  by  the 
depth  and  scope  of  his  compassion,  to  become  the  ideal  of  what  was 
envisioned  in  the  figure  of  "the  rebel.”  Even  devoid  of  God,  this 
remained  for  Camus  a  more  legitimate  definition  of  religion  than  any 
other  he  beheld  around  him,  including  orthodox  Christianity.  Such  a 
religion,  with  respect  to  the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  human  nature, 
he  called,  "a  large  enterprise  of  cleansing,  something  it  has  been,  by 
the  way,  however  briefly,  just  for  three  years,  and  it  was  not  called 

religion. ”2 

If  Camus'  attitude  to  Jesus  can  be  categorized  as  one  of  wistful 
admiration,  Greene  can  be  said  to  view  Jesus  as  the  archetype  of  saint¬ 
hood.  Because  of  the  sanctity  which  Jesus  achieved  in  the  face  of  evil 

2.  quoted  in  Terrien,  "Christianity’s  Debt  to  a  Modern  Pagans  Albert 

Camus , ”  Union  Seminary  Quarterly  Review,  XV: 3,  March,  I960),  p.  191. 

His  own  t rans la t ion- of  The  Fall,  cf.  p.  83. 
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and  suffering,  the  only  path  to  human  sainthood  is  emulation,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  of  his  life.  Christ-figures  show  up  continually  in 
Greene’s  novels,,  Hale  in  Brighton  Rock  is  one  as  he  continues  to  dis- 
tribute  his  cards  of  good  fortune  in  spite  of  premonitions  of  the  death 
that  awaits  him  only  hours  hence. 

It  is  the  figure  of  the  whiskey  priest,  however,  which  becomes 
almost  an  explication  of  the  Christie  potential  of  man,.  He  preaches  to 
the  poor  and  meek  and  downtrodden  across  the  hilly  countryside!  he  is 
betrayed  by  a  Judas  who  he  forgives!  he  is  tempted  in  the  wilderness^ 
he  enters  a  death-trap  wittingly  and  willingly!  he  is  hung,  in  the  form 
of  a  picture,  beside  a  thief,  James  Calver,  whose  name  evokes  memories 
of  the  mount  of  crucifixion!  and  he  is  executed  for  his  faith,  even 
though  only  fearfully „  Because  of  his  own  badly  scarred  humanity,  he 
cannot  redeem  the  sins  of  mankind!  but  he  can  redeem  himself  and  be  a 
witness  to  the  Christian  way  in  an  unchristian  world,  an  example  to 
mankind . 

These  extensive  similarities  serve  to  sharpen  the  contrast  between 
the  moral  nature  of  the  priest  and  that  of  Jesus .  Greene  emphasizes 
the  Christian  distinction  between  pretending  to  be  Christs,  and 
achieving  salvation  by  emulating  his  pattern  of  life,  even  though  it  be 
done  unintentionally  or  ignorantly,  Greene  here  belies  his  belief  in 
both  the  necessity  and  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace,  A  character  can 
neither  warrant  nor  resist  it,  but  only  decide  whether  or  not  to  accept 
it.  Jesus  is  considered  far  more  important  as  a  road  to  salvation  than 
as  an  exhortation  to  love.  Love  exists  as  a  byproduct  of  goodness  and 
salvation.  Because  the  demonstration  of  love  is  not  central  to  salvation 
in  his  scheme,  Jesus  must  primarily  be  understood  as  the  link  between 
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man  and  God,  and  not  as  the  epitome  of  a  human  potential  which 
challenges  other  men  to  it  by  following  in  his  way  He  and  Camus  are 
definitely  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fence. 

The  radical  theologians  have  done  their  best  to  synthesize  the 
two9  They  have  encompassed  the  transcendent  nature  of  Jesus  completely 
within  the  confines  of  the  immanent  secular  world,  and  in  doing  so  have 
at  least  partly  appeased  Camus*  objections  against  other-worldly  hopes 
and  restrictions,,  They  have  also  retained  the  figure  of  Jesus  as  an 
object  of  loyalty  and  feeling--almost  a  source  of  salvation,  as  well  as 
a  mere  model,  and  in  this  wav  have  satisfied  Greene's  demand  for  a 
reference  point  beyond  ourselves-  Aitizer  has  concentrated  on  the  first 
and  Hamilton  on  the  second.  But  both,  together  with  van  Buren,  unasham¬ 
edly  find  their  ultimate  meaning  completely  within  the  experience  and 
activity  of  man.  The  process  involved  is  most  clearly  demonstrated  in 
van  Buren •  While  the  transcendent  God  is  being  removed  as  meaningless 9 
the  model  and  perspective  (blik)  found  in  Jesus  is  being  universalized 
as  a  kind  of  datum  which  may  take  his  place. 

In  working  through  this  process  van  Buren  claims  that  historical 
study,  despite  its  difficulties,  can  give  us  a  sufficient  portrait  of 
Jesus  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  theological  clarity.  The  picture  that 
emerges  is  one  of  "a  remarkably  free  man,  free  from  the  world's  pressures 
and  demands,  free  from  religious  traditions  and  ceremonies,  free  from 
anxiety  and  fear,  and  above  all,  free  for  his  neighbour,  free  to  give 
himself  for  others  »,ir  3 

But  this  is  not  what  gives  Jesus  his  unique  significance,  since, 


3«  Thomas  Ogletree,  Is  God  Dead?  (Londons  oCM  Press,  1966),  p0  52* 
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although  he  does  not  know  who  they  might  be*  van  Buren  allows  that 
there  may  have  been  other  men  who  were  similarly  free,.  The  uniqueness 
of  Jesus  consists  of  the  contagious  nature  of  his  freedom*  that 
characteristic  which*  as  witnessed  to  by  the  early  Christian  community* 
makes  possible  a  like  freedom  in  the  life  of  every  individual.  The 
resurrection  of  Jesus  becomes  the  experience  of  those  who  "found 
themselves  caught  up  in  something  like  the  freedom  of  Jesus  himself* 
having  become  men  who  were  free  to  face  even  death  without  fear."^- 
In  practice*  this  freedom  is  expressed  in  the  sacrificial  willingness 
to  live  for  our  neighbour  in  the  manner  of  Jesus*  a  total  commitment  to 
the  ethic  of  love. 

Everything  (life*  history,  world,  even  man  himself)  consequently 
finds  its  meaning  in  the  perspective  of  Jesus  "contagious  freedom," 
freedom  to  treat  life  in  a  spirit  which  renders  irrelevant  any  dependence 
on  absolutes e  When  these  absolutes  are  removed*  Jesus  himself  takes 
their  place  as  our  ultimate*  to  which  much  traditional  terminology  may 
accordingly  be  applied .  For  example*  to  say  that  Jesus  is  divine  divine* 
or  very  God  of  very  God,  is  to  say  that  "his  perspective  is  my  ultimate." 
He  is  my  "blik"  of  commitment,.  To  say  that  he  is  the  eternal  Son  is  to 
assert  that  the  perspective  gained  through  him  is  about  the  world  as  it 
really  is*  and  not  just  a  description  of  what  it  has  suddenly  become 
by  an  arbitrary  act  of  choice.  We  assert  that  he  is  as  appropriately 
sovereign  for  every  life  as  he  is  for  ours. 

So  far  is  this  from  an  arbitrary  decision  that  the  terms  "grasped" 
and  "held"  seem  to  him  appropriate  descriptions  of  his  relationship  to 

U.  The  Secular  Meaning  of  the  Gospel  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company* 
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Jesus,  Tt  comes  to  us  from  beyond  ourselves  and  carries  with  it  a 
compulsion  which  cannot  be  comprehended  and  which  mysteriously  frees  us 
from  our  own  egotistical  obsessions  Safely  held  in  this  perspective 
which  is  almost  akin  to  Paul's  "saved  by  grace , "  we  are  freed  to  turn 
outward  to  give  ourselves  for  our  neighbour  in  the  difficult  life  of  the 
world , 

Hamilton  does  not  seek  such  an  elaborate  justification  for  his 
choice.  He  has  simply  said  that  while  he  can  no  longer  believe  in  God, 
he  remains  drawn  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  As  has  been  noted  before, 5 
Hamilton  thinks  he  knows  where  to  be,  that  is  alongside  his  neighbour, 
even  while  he  knows  precious  little  about  what  to  believe,  Besides 
rescuing  him  from  arbitrariness,  the  standpoint  of  Jesus'  being  "for 
his  neighbour"  is  so  vividly  seen  even  apart  from  elements  of  divinity 
that  Hamilton  suggests  such  an  ego-transcending  attitude  may  be  the  full 
meaning  of  divinity  itself . 

To  this  "secular  divinity"  of  Jesus,  Hamilton  is  willing  to  give 
his  total  allegiance.  There  may  be  powerful  teachings  elsewhere,  even 
more  impressive  and  moving  deaths,  yet  he  has  made  a  choice  which  he 
does  not  consider  to  be  either  desperate  or  arbitrary.  Once  drawn  to 
the  perspective  of  Jesus,  Hamilton  believes  all  abstract  and  theoretical 
questions  may  remain  open  without  endangering  the  effectiveness  of  his 
lifeo 

The  Jesus  he  accepts  as  known  is  similar  to  that  referred  to  by 
van  Buren>  But  he  makes  an  important  reservation.  His  commitment  is 
better  understood  as  faith  rather  than  as  understanding-.  Even  if 
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empirically  verifiable  statements  about  Jesus  became  impossible, 

Hamilton  would  continue  to  believe  in  him  as  a  figure  worthy  of  obedience, 
convinced  that  knowledge  is  as  much  a  fruit  of  obedience  as  obedience 
is  of  knowledge.  He  expresses  his  own  feelings  by  quoting  the  final 
sentence  of  Sweitzer’s  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus;  ".  .  .to  those 
who  obey  Him,  whether  they  be  wise  or  simple,  He  will  reveal  Himself  in 
the  toils,  the  conflicts,  the  sufferings  which  they  shall  pass  through 
in  His  fellowship,  and  as  an  ineffable  mystery,  they  shall  learn  in 
their  own  way  who  He  is.’’^ 

Since  Hamilton  has  made  the  most  emphatic  assertion  of  the 
experience  of  God’s  death,  as  compared,  for  instance,  with  Altizer’s 
more  systematic  explanations,  he  is  the  most  sensitive  to  questions 
about  how  Jesus  can  be  accepted  without  Jesus’  God.  Hamilton  claims  in 
a  logically  consistent,  but  disconcerting  manner,  that  since  Jesus’ 
importance  was  not  destroyed  by  refuting  his  literal  acceptance  of  either 
demonology,  his  primitive  three-story  cosmology,  or  his  total  commitment 
to  immanent  apocalyptic  expectations,  then  neither  should  we  become 
unduly  upset  about  the  loss  of  his  God.  While  the  weaknesses  of  this 
argument  need  not  be  considered  here,  the  undiluted  anthropocentism  of 
Hamilton's  Ghristology  is  made  abundantly  clear  by  his  willingness  to 
sacrifice  everything  about  Jesus  except  his  stance  toward  other  people. 

The  death  of  God  which  appears  to  be  so  crucial  in  our  time  will  at  some 
future  date,  he  says,  be  viewed  as  only  another  historical  event. 

Altizer  avoids  questions  about  "Jesus  without  Jesus’  God"  by 
dissolving  all  that  God  was  and  stood  for  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 

6.  quoted  in  "Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Radical  Theology,"  The  Death  of 
God  Debate,  ed.  Ice  and  Carey  (Philadelphia ;  Westminster  Press,  196?} 
p7~22l. 
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He  considers  it  not  only  possible  but  inevitable  that  God  should  pour 
himself  totally  and  irreversibly  into  his  creation,  Jesus  represents 
what  God  meant  by  man  being  made  and  living  according  to  His  image, 

Jesus  was  the  one  who  was  capable  of  totally  actualizing  the  latent 

potential  of  life  3  of  creatively  and  permanently  uniting  the  sacred  and 

the  profane.  When  Jesus  died,  God  as  any  kind  of  Being  died  with  him. 

The  resurrection  represents  the  unique  ability  of  Jesus’  spirit  to  enter 
into  and  transform  not  only  the  moment  of  his  own  existence,  but  equally 
every  moment  following  it.  By  accepting  who  Jesus  was,  any  man  today 
may  experience  that  transforming  spirit  in  his  own  life, 

Jesus  is  understood  as  a  totally  kenotic  figure,  pouring  himself 
out  by  exchanging  heavenly  raiments  for  tired  feet  and  sweaty  hands,  and 
by  expending  his  energy  in  whatever  way  necessary  to  bring  dignity  and 
hope  to  every  human  hand  and  face.  Since  this  represents  some  sort  of 
mystical  union  between  sacred  and  profane,  Altizer  is  spared  the 
necessity  of  being  able  to  affirm  any  particular  aspect  of  the 
historical  Jesus,  The  tired  feet  and  sweaty  hands  are  more  symbollically 
than  actually  important  to  his  view  of  life.  His  emphasis  shifts  from 
how  hands  are  to  be  used  to  the  possibility  of  Jesus  being  reincarnated 
in  them.  The  emulation  of  Jesus  becomes  a  by-product  of  communion  with 
his  spirit,  making  ethics  a  completely  secondary  consideration.  Correspond¬ 
ingly,  for  mystical  union  moral  absolutes  are  both  irrelevant  and 
dis tractive, 

Altizer  accepts  both  the  all-inclusive  secular  context  in  which 
human  life  must  be  lived,  ahd  the  possibility  of  divine  meaning  being 
contained  and  apprehended  solely  within  such  a  context.  The  man  Jesus 
is  the  key  to  the  dialectical  process  by  which  this  union  of  opposites 
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is  accomplished®  Altizer  looks  forward  to  an  eschatological  end, 
reminiscent  of  orthodox  theology,.  What  was  intended  to  be  will  be*  and 
concrete  experience  will  become  so  united  with  abstract  meaning  that 
sacred  and  profane  will  become  "all  in  one/1  and  "all  in  all®"  Such  a 
union  cannot  take  place  without  the  kenotic  death  of  God®  Therefore 
we  are  called  to  will  God’s  death  so  that  we  may  participate  in  the 
epiphany  of  sacred  reality  in  our  midst  and  be  released  from  the 
judgemental  confines  of  history® 

All  of  the  radical  theologians  have  found  their  chief  source  of 
hope  in  the  figure  of  Jesus ,  whether  it  be  as  a  compelling  model  of 
life,  or  a  mystical  spirit  enabling  us  to  transcend  the  chaos  of 
experience®  To  what  extent  this  attraction  is  logical  and  to  what 
extent  it  is  an  unconscious  avoidance  of  absurdity  we  may  never  be  able 
to  determine®  But  Hamilton  for  one  has  already  admitted  that  he  is 
drawn  to  Jesus  by  reasons  he  cannot  entirely  comprehend®  There  remains 
within  this  choice  of  Jesus  the  possibility  that  the  demand  for  hope  is 
greater  in  the  human  soul  than  is  the  demand  for  logical  consistency, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  such  a  historically  and  theologically 
attractive  figure  of  Jesus®  This  possibility  is  re=dnforced  by  the 
vestigal  remnants  of  divinity  which  are  attached  to  him  in  terms  of  his 
"contagious  freedom,"  his  call  to  "unconditional  loyalty,"  and  his 
eternal  capability  to  enter  into  and  transform  each,  any,  and  every 
moment  of  time® 

Have  they  succeeded  in  their  implicit  attempt  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  the  extremes  of  Greene  and  Camus?  Can  they  unite  the 
necessary  elements  of  transcendence  and  the  desired  elements  of 
immanence  which  will  result  in  a  consistent  and  believable  human  hope? 
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There  is  no  final  answer  to  this  question  since  hope  is  evolved  from 
human  need.  However ,  balancing  the  hope  which  radical  theologians 
find  possible  in  Jesus  with  those  elements  of  hope  described  by  Greene 
and  Camus  provides  a  broader  context  within  which  to  arrive  at  a 
tentative  conclusion. 


The  Remnants  of  Grace 

Altizer  represents  in  his  use  of  Jesus  a  secularized  version  of 
Greene 8 s  emphasis  on  Grace,  Man  is  redeemed  through  the  direct  activity 
of  Grace  within  his  beings  with  ethical  considerations  being  only 
secondary,  Hamilton  and  van  Buren  have  adopted  a  postion  which  Camus 
found  very  attractive ,  but  untenable.  He  could  go  as  far  as  their 
enlightened  ethical  concern,  But  did  not  share  the  assurance  that  man 
could  thereby  ascribe  a  definite  meaning  to  his  life,  or  expect  the 
evils  and  tragedies  of  man  and  nature  to  significantly  diminisho  In 
short,,  he  felt  he  had  gone  as  far  as  he  could=—and  in  the  best  direction 
open  to  him*  without  allowing  himself  to  indulge  in  self =delusiQn, 
Neither  he  nor  Greene  would  be  particularly  happy  with  the  theological 
variations  of  their  positions  represented  by  radical  theology.  They 
would  conceivably  claim  that  the  radical  theologians  have  sought,  and 
failed,  to  select  the  best  of  both  worlds  by  being  consistent  with 
neither, 

Hamilton  reflects  an  assumed  doctrine  of  redemption.  The  love 
and  sacrificial  concern  of  man  for  his  neighbour  he  refers  to  are  by 
no  means  typical  of  either  the  people  we  encounter  or  our  own  observed 
behaviour.  To  escape  the  bondage  of  self “interest  some  kind  of 
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redemptive  process  must  take  place-  While  accomplished,  in  Hamilton's 
terms,  through  the  attraction  and  inspiration  of  Jesus  Christ,  this 
is  the  basic  work  formerly  attributed  to  God,  almost  a  traditional 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  Graces  Whether  accidentally  or 
deliberately,  realistically  or  wishfully,  the  function  of  Grace  has 
been  preserved  in  his  thought =,  Without  it  his  thoroughgoing  optimism 
as  to  the  future  and  nature  of  man  does  not  conform  to  (Greene’s  and 
Camus')  observed  reality., 

Altizer's  fully  kenotic  Christology  is  also  an  act  of  Grace 0  Man 
has  not  bought  it,  he  cannot  demand  it,  it  has  simply  been  given,  Man 
is  called  to  respond  by  "embracing  the  secular"  but,  significantly,  this 
is  pictured  as  a  response  and  not  an  antecedent  to  the  unity  of  sacred 
and  profane o  If  the  pouring  of  the  sacred  into  the  profane  is  not  an 
act  of  Grace—that  is  if  it  results  only  from  a  human  act  of  Nietzschean 
self “Will,  it  becomes  only  another  example  of  human  self-indulgence, 
and  ceases  to  have  any  connection  with  the  fundamental  Christian 
attribute  of  agape*  love, 

But  these  vestiges  of  Grace  are  no  more  than  vague  shadows  of  the 
kind  of  unrefined  and  almost  promiscuous  Grace  portrayed  by  Greene „  So 
indispensible  is  it  to  the  struggles  of  life  that  "without  it  nothing 
avails;  against  it,  perhaps,  nothing  prevails— even  suicide,  sin, 
sacrilege,  despair* "7  So  overwhelmed  by  it  is  understanding  that  even 
those,  like  Sarah  Miles,  who  have  no  comprehension  of  what  it  represents 
can  suddenly  find  themselves  inextricably  bound  within  its  grasp*  Almost 
instantaneously  she  is  moved  from  a  totally  immanent  attitude  to  life 


7*  A0  Wichert,  The  Quality  of  Graham  Greene's  Mercy,"  College  English, 
XXV:2  (November,  1963) $  P*  103* 
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to  proclaiming: 

I  believe  there's  a  God— I  believe  the  whole  bag  of  tricks,  there's 
nothing  I  don't  believe,  they  could  subdivide  the  Trinity  into  a 
dozen  parts  and  I'd  believe.  Thdy  could  dig  up  records  that  proved 
Christ  had  been  invented  by  Pilate  to  get  himself  promoted  and  I’d 
believe  just  the  same.  I've  caught  belief  like  a  disease.  I've 
fallen  into  belief  like  I  fell  in  love.” 

For  Greene  God  has  emphatically  not  died;  the  world-at-large  has 
chosen  to  forget  him  and  he,  for  the  most  part,  has  therefore  seeming¬ 
ly  reciprocated  in  kind.  Since  the  only  unforgivable  sin  is  to  deny 
the  efficacy  of  God's  love,  those  who  claim  he  is  dead  naturally 
experience  him  as  dead.  But  even  in  many  of  these  cases  God's  grace 
drags  his  unwitting  and  unwilling  heros  from  the  damnation  of  this 
world  into  the  sainthood  of  the  next.  Occasionally  these  characters 
become  fleetingly  conscious  of  the  hope  held  out  before  them,  only  to 
inevitably  slip  back  into  the  malaise  of  conflicting  forces  in  which 
they  feel  trapped.  Charles  Glicksberg  has  observed  that  Greene’s  most 

i 

poignant  scenes  occur  when  a  man,  trapped  in  the  midst  of  life,  seeks 
to  commune  directly  with  God.  He  may  seem  to  hear  God.  saying  that 
failure  is  not  the  end,  that  life  is  not  all  evil  or  only  sound  and 
fury,  but  the  experience  is  so  fleeting  that  he  can  never  be  certain 
the  message  he  has  received  is  genuine. 

In  the  seedy  environment  so  common  to  his  novels,  Greene  only 
dimly,  but  unmistakably,  percieves  a  hidden  God,  "never  seen  face  to 
face  but  only,  so  to  speak,  through  an  unwashed  glass,  under  shabby 
shop -counters,  darkly."?  This  God,  the  incomprehensible,  at  times 

8.  End  of  the  Affair  (Harmondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books,  1?62) , 

priu. 

9,  R.  ¥.  Bo  Lewis,  The  Picaresque  Saint  (Philadelphia:  J.  P.  Lippincott 
Company,  1959)  ■»  pT 
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almost  repulsive,  God  so  abhored  by  Camus,  is  revealed  to  Pinkie  through 


the  actions  of  an  old  woman. 

In  an  alley  between  two  shops,  an  old  woman  sat  upon  the  ground?  he 
could  just  see  the  rotting  and  discoloured  faces  it  was  like  the 
sight  of  damnation.  Then  he  heard  the  whispers  "Blessed  art  thou 
among  women,"  saw  the  grey  fingers  fumbling  at  the  beads.  This  was 
not  one  of  the  damned:  he  watched  with  horrified  fascination?  this 
was  one  of  the  saved. 10 

As  a  portrait  of  one  of  "the  saved,"  Pinkie's  description  makes 
not  the  slightest  mention  of  anything  ethical.  By  implication,  all  he 
would  have  to  do  to  share  her  redemption  would  be  to  make  a  simple 
"leap"  of  commitment.  While  this  would  demand  considerable  change  in 

his  mode  of  life,  his  resistance  is  definitely  not  rooted  in  any 

\ 

apprehensions  of  guilt.  Loving  one's  neighbour  is  not,  for  Greene, 
necessarily  the  path  to  loving  God.  The  love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
man  are  often  set  at  odds  with  each  other,  as  they  were  for  Major 
Scobie.  Sainthood  is  achieved,  if  at  all,  in  spite  of  the  neighbour. 

Or  is  it?  The  ambiguity  of  this  question  is  always  left  open,  one 
more  reminder  that  no  humanly  conceived  program,  however  lofty  or 
sacrificial  its  ideals,  can  ever  be  devised  as  a  sure  path  to  God.  As 
Lewis  describes  it, 

The  relation  between  man  (or  woman)  and  God  in  Greene's  fiction  is 
thus,  more  often  than  not,  an  affair :  a  religious  affair,  but  with 
all  the  doubts,  resentments,  misunderstandings,  jealousies,  and 
secret  assignations  that  are  the  normal  attributes  of  an  extramarital 
sexual  relation.  .  .  .  About  their  religion,  there  is  something  almost 
shameful  and  furtive?  it  has  all  the  air  of  an  intrigue.  .  .  .  And  yet, 


such  an  oddly  culpable 


in  the  world  of  Graham 


religious  affair  that  sainthood  is  achieved cL± 

In  this  affair  God  is  the  pursuer  and  man  the  pursued.  This  pursuit 

10.  Brighton  Rock,  p.  190. 


11.  The  Picaresque  Saint,  p.  268. 
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is  emphasized  in  The  Power  and  the  Glory  by  the  parallel  pursuit  of 
the  Priest  by  the  lieutenant.  The  two  dramatically  coalesce  at  the 
point  where 5  finally  able  to  escape  the  temporal  chase  of  the  lieutenant, 
the  priest  nevertheless  falls  victim  to  it  because  he  has  been  caught  in 
the  divine  chase  by  God.  The  progressive  loss  of  all  external  religious 
elements,  including  those  of  piety  and  virtue,  only  serve  to  intensify 
this  ultimate  divine  confrontation,.  Courage,  chastity,  temperance,  and 
fortitude  all  go.  Even  after  he  has  been  confronted  by  God,  and  has 
chosen  to  accept  betrayal,  he  spends  his  final  hours  crouched  on  the 
floor  of  his  cell,  clutching  the  brandy  bottle  charitably  provided  by 
the  lieutenant,  wishing  he  could  pray.  But  because  God  counts  for 
everything,  the  priest  achieves  even  a  Christie  appearance.  While  he 
appears  as  radiant,  all  the  other  characters  radiate  out  from  him  like 
spokes  from  a  hubj  and  his  very  namelessness  suggests  the  universality 
of  the  Incarnation  and  its  eternally  present  resurrected  power. 

More  than  one  writer  has  echoed  the  sentiment  of  Martin  Jarrett- 
Kerr  as  he  says,  ''There  is  only  one  hero  in  every  one  of  Mr.  Greene's 
novels  %  a  vague  creature  called  Grace.  This  was  true  of  The  Power 
and  the  Glory j  it  is  true  of  The  Heart  of  the  Matter  as  Scobie,  in  his 
attempts  to  alleviate  suffering,  discovers  that  the  real  antagonist  is 
God,  and  it  is  explicitly  true  in  The  End  of  the  Affair  when  God  preys 
on  the  vulnerability  of  Sarah's  love  of  Bendrix  by  holding  her  to  a 
contract  of  faith  made  in  a  moment  of  passion.  God  has  stolen  Bendrix5 
girl,  despite  her  objections  and  her  vain  attempts  to  renege.  Bendrix 
speaks  for  many  when  he  objects  to  this  kind  of  Grace,  "I  know  your 

12.  Studies  in  Literature  and  Belief  (London;  Rockliff  Publishing 
C orp oration,  19  £h)  P«  lSIu"" 
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cunning*  It’s  you  who  takes  us  up  to  a  high  place  and  offers  us  the 
whole  universes  You 9 re  a  devilj  God9  tempting  us  to  leaps '*13  The 
events  of  this  story  add  more  evidence  to  the  suspicion  that  human  love 
must  be  shattered  in  order  for  God’s  love  to  triumphs  Man’s  commitments 
only  tempt  him  to  glory  in  his  own  nature ,  while  forgetting  that  his 
only j  and  infallible 9  source  of  hope  is  in  the  freely  and  arbitrarily 
bestowed  grace  of  Godo  Even  the  kinds  of  primitive  contracts  with  God 
expressed  in  the  prayers  of  Major  Scobie  and  Sarah  Miles ,  or  the 
mechanical  interpretation  of  Sarah’s  and  Pinkie’s  baptism^  are  not 
allowed  to  count  against  the  wondrous  and  incomprehensible  manifestations 
of  that  Grace o  Any  expressed  willingness  to  acknowledge  God’s  power 
can  constitute  the  crack  in  the  door  through  which  God  may  enter  the 
life  of  mans  transforming  him  from  a  mere  mortal  into  a  revered  saints 
Bendrix  is  Greene’s  concession  to  those  who  refuse  to  accept  this 
kind  of  sainthood®  Realizing  the  hopelessness  of  his  struggle  to  wrest 
Sarah  from  God,,  he  reflects? 

For  if  this  God  exists 9  I  though t9  and  if  even  you==with  your  lusts 
and  your  adulteries  and  the  timid  lies  you  used  to  tell==>can  change 
like  this 9  we  could  all  be  saints  by  leaping  as  you  leapts  by  shut¬ 
ting  the  eyes  and  leaping  once  and  for  alls  if  you  are  a  saint 9 
it’s  not  so  difficult  to  be  a  saint®  It’s  something  He  can  demand 
of  any  of  us9  leap®  But  I  won’t  leap  *3-4 

A  less  egotistical  Bendix  could  very  easily  have  been  the 

contribution  by  Camus  to  a  dialogue  with  Greene®  He  refuses  to  leap  to 

the  sort  of  God  who  makes  irrational  and  humiliating  demands  upon  his 

people*  The  attitude  which  leads  Greene  in  his  play  The  Living  Room1^ 

13®  End  of  the  Affair9  p®  186® 

ill  s  lb  id  o  9 


15.  Three  Plays  (Londons  William  Heinemann*  1961) 
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to  make  faith  respond  in  the  face  of  adversity,  "this  is  Gods  all  goes 
well/*  is  exactly  the  attitude  of  "ferocious  hopefulness"  which  Camus 
attributes  to  Kieregaard,  Jaspers ,  and  Kafka,  Such  people  do  not  say 
"absurd"  when  confronted  by  absurdity,  they  say  "God®" 

Hope  as  a  Function  of  the  Present 

Father  Paneloux*  second  sermon  in  The  Plague  is  Camus*  incarnation 
of  the  "ferocious  hopefulness"  which  says  "God,"  The  plague  itself  can 
be  interpreted  on  one  level  as  a  caricature  of  the  doctrine  of  Grace , 
even  though  it  falls  prey  to  the  exagerations  and  distortions  character- 
istic  of  caricatures o  Viewed  humanistically,  Grace  reflects  the 
startling  characteristics  of  mystery  and  disasters  an  unmitigable 
power  that  is  totally  unjust,  or  rather  non- just,  a  force  always  ready 
to  pounce  non-rat ionally,  on  this  person  rather  than  that,  then  rather 
than  now*  This  grace,  contrary  to  the  best  Christian  traditions,  but 
very  near  to  the  impression  created  by  Greene,  destroys  the  natural 
order  for  the  sake  of  saving  it,  but  never  primarily  to  enlarge, 
illuminate,  or  perfect  it,^° 

Accepted  in  this  framework,  as  Father  Paneloux  accepts  it,  the 
plague  can  neither  be  explained  nor  bargained  with- -and  certainly  not 
overcomes  it  can  only  be  sacrificed  to,  Camus  refuses  to  acquiesce  to 
such  a  power,  preferring  to  preserve  what  remains  of  his  own  dignity 
before  the  prospect  of  death.  Where  Greene  can  be  seen  as  writing  The 
Pilgrim* s  Progress  backwards,  Camus  can  be  described  as  inverting 
Augustine’s  "City  of  God"s  finding  the  nobly  human  within  the  oppressively 


16,  Lewis,  p,  96, 
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sacred® 

The  sacred  is  oppressive  because  it  destroys  man's  freedom  and 
dignity  without  ending  his  eternal  struggle  with  evil  and  sufferingo 
The  kind  of  hope  that  it  provides  is  only  a  future  possibility  and  not 
a  present  actuality,  a  substituting  of  explanation  for  solution®  There- 
fore  hope  is  equivalent  to  resignation,  and  to  live  is  precisely  not  to 
be  resigned®  He  echoes  the  sentiment  of  the  Greeks 9  to  whom  he  owed  much, 
who  pictured  hope  as  the  last  and  greatest  of  all  the  evils  to  be  summoned 
from  Pandora 9 s  Box0  The  worlds  of  Nature  and  Grace  are  mutually  exclusive, 
and  since  we  are  bound  to  the  former  we  must  refuse  the  latter®  Cross- 
Purpose  parodies  the  delusive  hope  of  a  Christianity  which  does  not  hold 
up  or  help  out  in  the  crises  of  life,  Jan,  the  son,  comes  home  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  feast  of  the  prodigal,  but  "they  gave  me  a  glass  of  beer  which 
they  charged  me  for®"  Each  of  the  women,  faced  with  tragedy,  is  brought 
to  an  awareness  of  life  far  more  important  than  promises  of  an  illusory 
hope®  The  mother  discovers  the  ability  of  love  to  transcend  bitterness 
and  indifference ;  Martha  the  insecurity  and  untrustworthiness  of  any 
relationship  with  another  human  being 5  and  Maria  the  unavailability  of 
any  outside  source  of  strength  and  consolation®  In  each  case  the 
appropriate  response  is  implied  to  be  a  conscious  rebellion  against  the 
injustice  of  it  all® 

The  rebellion  he  espouses  is  like  that  of  Ivan  Karamozov  who,  after 
heart-rending  reflection,  concluded  that  all  the  knowledge  and  explanation 
in  the  world  is  not  worth  one  child's  suffering®  Therefore  he  must 
reject  for  himself  a  salvation,  and  the  God  who  offers  it,  which  is  not 
"from  everything"  and  "for  everyone"?  "If  all  are  not  saved,  what  good 
is  the  salvation  of  one  only?"1?  Man's  true  nobility  arises  out  of  his 
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courage  to  revolt.  The  greatest  sin  against  this  life  is  indeed  to 
forsake  its  potential  grandeur  by  hoping  for  another  one.  This  sort 
of  present  blindness  must  be  countered  with  a  lucidity  which,  in  the 
absence  of  power,  can  squeeze  from  life  every  last  drop  of  experience 
and  happiness. 

More  specifically,  lucidity  is  expressed  in  the  willingness;  to 
excell  in  daily  tasks  even  while  faced  with  cosmic  indifference;  to  assert 
relative  liberty  in  spite  of  total  bondage;  to  accept  the  paradoxes  of 
life,  seeking  in  contradiction  reasons  to  believe,  and  in  despair 
reasons  to  hope;  to  reject  all  super-natural  reassurance;  to  seek  for 
some  kind  of  worthwhile  absolute  in  what  denies  it— injustice, 
indifference,  and  hatred. 

The  lesson  needing  to  be  learned  is  that  of  Dr.  Rieux,  who  dis¬ 
covered  that  we  must  all  be  a  Sisyphus  with  our  stone  to  push.  As  he 
is  burdened  and  preoccupied  with  fighting  the  plague,  we  must  all  find 
some  point  of  reference  in  life  to  orient  us,  even  if  that  cannot  be 
construed  as  meaning.  Revolt,  to  be  constructive,  must  be  genuinely 
affirmative.  Removing  divinity  is  not  enough;  it  must  be  replaced. 

In  the  persons  of  Tarrou  and  Dr.  Rieux,  Camus  drew  the  distinction 
between  sainthood  and  compassion;  between  achieving  our  own  personal 
victory  in  a  kind  of  involved  detachment,  and  losing  our  own  importance 
in  the  struggle  to  improve  the  collective  lot  of  humanity. 

"In  short,”  Tarrou  said  simply,  ”what  interests  me  is  to  know  how 
to  become  a  saint.” 

”But  you  do  not  believe  in  God.” 

"Exactly.  How  to  be  a  saint  without  God:  that  is  the  only 
concrete  problem  I  understand  today." 


17.  The  Rebel,  trans.  by  Anthony  Bower  (New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1956), 
p.  30U. 
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"Perhaps,"  replied  the  doctor,  "but  you  know,  I  feel  more 
solidarity  with  the  vanquished  than  with  the  saints 0  I  haven9 t 
the  taste  for  heroism  and  sainthood-,  What  interests  me  is  to  be 
a  man0" 

nYes,  we  are  looking  for  the  same  thing,  but  I  am  less 
ambitious  - n 

Rieux  thought  Tarrou  was  joking,  and  looked  across  at  him 
But  in  the  vague 
and  serious  face.. 

The  light  that  comes  from  the  sky  is  so  dim  as  to  be  less  than  useless , 
it  only  causes  man  to  squint  and  neglect  what  latent  capacity  he  has 

to  see  in  the  darks 

For  all  his  struggle,,  Dr,  Rieux  cannot  permit  himself  any  future 
consolation  which  forces  him  to  accept  the  injustice  of  the  present. 

As  he  explains  to  Father  Panelouxs  '"Salvation9 s  much  too  big  a  word  for 
me,  I  don't  aim  so  high,  I9m  concerned  with  man's  health!  and  for  me 
his  health  comes  first ,"19  The  only  hope  worthy  of  being  affirmed  is 
that  which  speaks  of  what  is  potentially  possible  in  the  present,  given 
man's  willingness  to  expend  himself  in  its  accomplishment  Man  must 
accept 5  in  the  spirit  of  Prometheus ,  the  damnation  that  results  from 
seizing  for  himself  whatever  presents  itself  to  his  grasp,  only 
remembering  not  to  transgress  the  dignity  of  human  life  in  the  process. 
In  Camus9  words , 

Crushed  between  human  evil  and  destiny,  between  terror  and  the 
arbitrary,,  all  that  remains  to  him  is  his  power  to  rebel  in  order 
to  save  from  murder  him  who  can  still  be  saved,  without  surrender¬ 
ing  to  the  arrogance  of  blasphemy,  *  ,  „  Real  generosity  toward 
the  future  lies  in  giving  all  to  the  present,  „  »  »  to  learn  to 
live  and  to  die*  and  in  order  to  be  a  man*  to  refuse  to  be  a  godo,f20 


18.  The  Plague j  trans»  by  Stuart  Gilbert  (Harmondsworth,  Middlesex? 
Penguin  Books,  I960),  p,  208, 

19,  ibid,,  p,  178, 

20-  The  Rebel,  pp,  30ii-5>3 
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Put  another  way,  if  one  will  not  be  a  saint  (Paneloux) ,  or  a  rebel 
(Tarrou),  he  may  at  least  be  a  physician  (Rieux)  <, 

Camus  offers  us,  as  Nathan  Scott  notes , 2-*-  an  image  of  the  kind  of 
hope,  virtue,  and  holiness  open  to  man  in  a  time  when  God  is  absent* 

In  each  of  Grand,  Tarrou,  and  Dr*  Rieux,  but  most  clearly  in  the  last, 
we  see  a  kind  of  holiness  that  arises  from  a  certain  kind  of  resistance 
to  the  '"givens’1  of  life*  Fundamental  realities  cannot  be  altered?  the 
universe  is  not  fully  comprehensible  and  does  not  answer  to  human 
demands  for  coherence  and  clarity $  there  can  be  no  ultimate  victory  over 
the  death  that  stamps  a  final  annulment  on  the  human  enterprise  and 
every  life  that  passes  before  it 5  and  there  is  no  way  of  guaranteeing 
man's  immunity  to  the  brutal  contingencies  of  nature  and  history*.  Even 
given  all  this,  man  can  at  least  struggle  for  dignity  and  against 
whatever  would  thwart  or  humiliate  his  humanity*  Holiness  is,  as 
Tarrou  says,  the  way  of  sympathy,  love  and  compssion.  Seen  as  part 
of  the  true  human  vocation  of  cherishing  and  defending  the  lives  of  our 
fellow  men,  against  a  cosmos  that  is  indifferent  to  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  human  community,  it  is  what  Camus  liked  to  call 
resistance* 

While  this  is  the  only  hope  which  Camus  can  see  as  a  viable 
alternative  for  man,  it  never  succeeded  in  conquering  the  irrationality 
of  his  own  vehement  affirmations  of  life*  He  once  commented,  ’’The  only 
certainty  that  remains  to  us  is  the  naked  suffering  that  is  common  to 
all  of  us  and  that  mingles  its  roots  with  those  of  stubborn  hope*"22 

21,  Albert  Camus  (New  Yorks  Hilary  House,  1962),  p*  60=1* 

22,  quoted  in  Lewis,  p*  10 8* 
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He  continually  probed  the  possibilities  of  accounting  for  that  stubborn 
hope ,  of  justifying  it,  of  being  able  to  commit  himself  to  it  without 
reservation,  but  it  ultimately  remained  a  compelling  tension  of  his  life, 
between  the  overwhelming  winter  and  the  invincible  summer- 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  Camus,  having  failed  in  his  rational 
search,  was  about  to  capitulate  to  what  he  had  so  long  refuted,  and  make 
a  Greenean  leap  of  faith o  This  application  of  Greene 11  s  conviction  that 
God  is  psychologically  most  proximate  when  he  is  theologically  most 
remote  continues  to  complicate  The  Fall*  Was  it  parody,  or  dissected 
solution?  Perhaps,  William  Mueller  suggests,  Camus  is  ironically 
implying  that  Clamenee,  not  knowing  himself  as  well  as  he  thinks  he 
does,  has  courageously  made  an  agonizing  descent  into  the  lower  depths 
and  has  been  shattered  to  the  point  at  which  the  Holy  Spirit  may  claim 
his  soul» 23 

However,  it  seems  more  fair  to  accept  his  simple  statement  that 
while  he  is  pessimistic  as  to  destiny,  he  is  optimistic  as  to  man.  He 
would  leave  Sisyphus  at  the  bottom  of  his  mountain  always  ready  to  find 
his  burden  againo  While  he  progressed  to  far  deeper  levels  of  investi¬ 
gation,  and  while  he  could  never  fully  account  for  all  the  facets  in 
his  own  life,  Sisyphus*  irrational  determination  to  go  on  always  repre¬ 
sented  the  best  metaphor  of  his  own  personal  hopefulness a  It  was  not 
dependent  upon  any  ultimate  victory,  only  on  the  limitless  opportunity 
to  engage  life  here  and  now,  possibly  wringing  from  it  a  measure  of 
joys  and  triumphs,  but  at  the  least  able  to  employ  all  the  many 
faculties  with  which  life  is  endowed.  As  he  concludes  that  work, 

23o  Prophetic  Voices  in  Modern  Fiction  (New  Yorks  Doubleday  Anchor  Books, 
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Sisyphus  teaches  the  higher  fidelity  that  negates  and  gods  and 
raises  rocks  He  too  concludes  that  all  i.s  well  ■  This  universe 
henceforth  without  a  master  seems  to  him  neither  sterile  nor 
futile*  Hach  atom  of  that  stone s  each  mineral  flake  of  that  night- 
filled  mountain,  in  'itself  forms  a  world  The  struggle  itself  toward 
the  heights  is  enough  to  fill  a  man's  heart-  One  must  imagine 
S  isyphu  s  happy  -  •'  h 

The  same  reasons  for  which  Camus  imagined  Sisyphus  to  be  nappy 
are  essentially  the  same  ones  for  which  Hamilton  says  he  is  happy  This 
does  not  seem  an  unfair  comparison  since  his  optimism  has  much  deeper 
roots  than  those  of  a  superficial  idea  of  progress  The  irrational  hope 

which  he  cannot  explain  may  at  least  in  part  arise  from  a  sense  of 
absurd  freedom  which  tells  him  he  has  no  reason  not  to  be  happy.  He  is 
frees  free  from  transcendentally  imposed  ethics*  free  to  choose  the  life 
he  wishes  to  live*  free  to  bring  as  much  relief  from  suffering  in  the 
world  as  he  feels  himself  capable  of t  and  then  free  to  calmly  brush  aside 
the  rest* 

What  Camus  recognized  as  limitless  opportunity  has  here  been 
transformed  into  something  resembling  limitless  capability  When  Camus 
said  he  was  optimistic  as  to  man  he  was  careful  to  add*  "And  not  on  account 
of  a  humanism  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  too  myopic*  but  in  the  name 
of  an  ignorance  which  tries  to  negate  nothing*"^  Camus  was  very  careful 
to  delimit*  all  the  time  admitting  that  this  did  not  nearly  satisfy  the 
human  demand  for  it*  his  possibilities  for  present  hope.  But  the 
radical  theologians  seem  to  have  transferred  to  Jesus  something 
resembling  Paul'  s*  "All  things  work  together  for  good  in  him  who  loves 


2h*.  The  Myth  of  Sisyphus*  trans ,  by  Justin  O’Brien  (New  York*.  Alfred 
A ,  Knopf*  1961)*  p."  123 » 

23>o  Samuel  Terrien*  "Christianity's  Debt  to  a  Modern  Pagans  Albert 

Camus/5  Union  Seminary  Quarterly  Review*  XVs3  (March*  I960)*  p,  193- 
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God, "  without  openly  ascribing  to  Him  the  kind  of  transcendent  power 
which  could  contradict  the  imperfect  and  perverted  desires  of  men.  The 
net  result  is  an  affirmation  of  the  virtues  of  secular  life  which  is  not 
adequately  balanced  by  its  liabilities,.  Likewise,  the  goodness  of  man’s 
nature,  aided  by  his  will,  is  assumed  to  be  capable  of  ultimate  victory 
over  evil  by  focusing  on  the  example  and  inspirational  nature  of  Jesus . 

What  is  explicitly  described  by  Altizer  is  implicitly  contained 
in  Hamilton  and  van  Buren.  Namely,  an  order  in  which  the  profane  has 
been  conquered  by  the  sacred,  and  within  which  the  life  focused  on 
Christ  no  longer  needs  to  fear  the  terrors  of  the  profane .  In  such  a 
world,  Greene’s  preoccupation  with  the  indispensibility  of  Grace  appears 
highly  superfluous,  and  Camus’  preoccupation  with  evil  and  injustice 
morbidly  pessimistic.  Whether  or  not  this  constitutes  a  myopic  hope  is 
not  a  question  to  be  answered  here.  But  one  thing  can  be  said  with 
certainty.  However  it  is  conceived,  hope  apart  from  God  is  for  the 
radical  theologians,  as  it  was  for  Camus,  totally  and  inevitably  a 
function  of  man’s  present  and  transient  life. 

The  Final  Verdict  of  Death 

For  those  who  negate  God,  death  is  the  end.  There  is  neither  life 
nor  hope  beyond  it.  Man  is  thrown  back  upon  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  of  his  own  being,  faced  with  the  choice  between  rising  to 
responsibility  and  falling  into  despair.  Between  these  polarities  all 
serious  writers  work. 

Glicksberg  has  observed  that,  ’’The  passage  through  the  dark  night 
of  the  myth  of  the  absurd  leads  either  to  the  absurdity  of  faith  or  the 
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absurdity  of  nothingness :  the  God  of  Kierkegaard  or  the  defiant 
nihilism  of  Nietzsche. "26  in  the  first  instance,  faith  itself  becomes 
a  form  of  absurdity  because  it,  in  the  maturer  forms,  must  transcend  all 
the  nihilistic  arguments  brought  against  it:  those  of  logic,  reason, 
and  empiricism,  plus  the  paradoxes  of  its  own  uncertainty.  Greene  has 
expressed  a  willingness  to  accept,  in  Sarah  Miles’  words,  the  "whole 
bag  of  tricks."  Redemption  of  the  individual,  at  whatever  cost,  is  the 
only  thing  that  really  matters.  While  the  institutional  Church  has  as 
often,  he  implies,  hampered  as  helped  this  undertaking,  the  alternatives 
to  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  faith  are  too  fearsome  to  even  consider. 
He  would  rather  leave  the  whole  mystery  in  the  lap  of  God’s  unfathomable 
mercy.  And  the  hope  of  that  potential  mercy  he  will  categorically  with¬ 
hold  from  no  man.  To  any  attempt  to  predict  the  destiny  of  any 
individual  he  makes  the  stock  answer  of  the  old  priest  in  Brighton  Rock, 
"You  can’t  conceive  my  child,  nor  can  I  or  anyone--the  .  .  .  appalling 
•  .  .  strangeness  of  the  mercy  of  God. "2?  Death  is  indeed  the  end,  the 
end  of  the  largely  miserable  episode  which  is  life  upon  this  earth. 
Whether  it  opens  the  door  to  sainthood  or  damnation  is  only  God’s  to 
decide,  but  either  is  preferable  to  the  dreaded  possibility  that  it 
might  only  open  a  door  to  nothingness. 

Contrastingly,  those  who  go  the  way  of  Nietzsche  are  obsessed 
with  death.  Since  everything  that  can  be  accomplished  must  be 
accomplished  before  it  arrives,  there  is  a  sense  of  frantic  activity. 
There  is  even,  initially,  an  implied  fear  of  life,  for  to  affirm  life 

26.  The  Tragic  Vision  in  Twentieth  Century  Literature  (Carbondale: 

Southern  Illinois  University  Press,  1963),  P*  '$!• 
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is  to  affirm  death.  And  since  the  only  sovereign  remedy  against  death 
is  life  itself ,  life  is  to  be  lived  passionately  and  intensely  if  it  is 
to  be  lived  at  all-  Writing  itself  may  be  construed  as  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  life  has  accomplished  something  of  longer  endurance-,  something 

of  permanent  worth. 

'The  modern  writer  without  God  is  convinced  that  he  must  strive  to 
solve  his  problems  within  the  restrictions  of  time.  But  Camus  seemed 
no  nearer  success  in  this  endeavor  when  he  died  than  when  he  began. 

He  to  was  saddled  with  an  irrational  acceptance  of  a  hope  which  was 
not  deductable  from  the  ov served  circumstances  of  life.  In  spite  of 
this  he  was  able  to  communicate  a  sense  of  hope  that  has  proved  an 
inspiration  to  a  multitude  of  disillusioned  young  intellectuals  in  our 
time  * 

Between  these  polarities ,  refusing  to  accept  either,  stand  the 
radical  theologians.  They  have  accepted  the  restrictions  of  time  and 
space  as  the  basic  context  of  life-.  They  are  willing  to  stand  before 
death  without  a  transcendent  hope,  acknowledging  its  finality.  They 
are  more  concerned  with  solutions  of  man 11  s  dilemmas  than  explanations- 
Beyond  this,  however*  they  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  to 
the  meaninglessness  of  absurdity ,  or  the  relativity  of  pure  rebellion. 
They  would  rather  claim  a  measure  of  faith,  however  arbitrary ,  in  the 
man  Jesus  Here  the  theologians*  Camus  and  Greene  all  come  together  as 
one  in  the  ii rationality  of  their  commitment-  Wherever  each  begins  and 
ends  rationally,  he  makes  his  own  commitment  to  life,  chooses  his  own 
basis  of  hope,  and  assuages  his  own  apprehensions  of  nothingness  The 
quest  ends  nearly  where  it  began- 

Whatever  each  has  contributed  to  the  total  body  of  man’s  under~ 
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standing,  his  primary  concern  has  proven  to  be  the  necessity  of  coming 
to  terms  with  the  demands  of  his  own  soul*  Insofar  as  his  work  has 
succeeded  in  meeting  these  demands,  for  him  at  least,  it  is  a  success » 
Beyond  this  it  only  forms  part  of  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  his 
successors  may  carry  on  for  themselves  this  eternal,  but  limited, 
quest. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  comments  that  follow  should  not  properly  be  considered  as 
conclusions,  However ,  the  term  '"observations’9  hardly  justifies  the 
effort  required  by  a  detailed  analytical  study.. 

The  realms  of  art  and  religion  permit  neither  the  clarity  and  ver- 
ifiability  of  a  legitimate  conclusion,?  nor  the  objective  detachment  of 
a  simple  observation:,  A  writer's  comments  are  conclusions  in  that  they 
represent  the  best  correlation  of  knowledge  and  insight  that  he  has  been 
able  through  his  efforts  to  achieve $  yet  they  remain  only  observations 
in  the  realization  that  such  comments  are  inevitably  colored  by  his  own 
personality,,  These  are  the  self=dmposed  limitations  of  the  following 
comments * 

This  perspective  stands  as  one  of  the  principle  conclusions  of 
the  study  itself®  This  comparative  study  of  the  radical  theologians 
with  Albert  Camus  and  Graham  Greene  demonstrates  how  thought  is  shaped 
by  prior  personal  commitments® 

In  spite  of  artistic  sensitivity  Graham  Greene's  message  was  ul¬ 
timately  shaped  by  his  commitment  to  Catholic  theology  and  Albert  Camus9 
by  his  determination  to  bring  meaning  out  of  chaos „  Equally*  the  radi¬ 
cal  theologians  have  all  been  moulded  by  their  inability  to  continue  to 
accept  the  historic  Christian  God®  Each  man's  thought  achieves  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  independent  existence*  possibly  even  to  the  point  of  being  more 
realistically  interpreted  by  others  than  by  himself,  but  its  original 
intent  is  almost  certainly  lost  if  cut  off  from  his  own  personal  commit¬ 
ments  * 

The  implication  seems  to  be  that  theology  should  be  more  cognizant 
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of  the  facto  The  temptation  to  seek  a  self-evident  corpus  of  knowledge 
which  is  eternally  and  universally  applicable  has  been  called  into  ques¬ 
tion. 

Early  in  this  study,  every  artist  was  categorized  as  in  the  first 
instance  a  religious  being,  who  must  come  to  terms  with  the  fundamental 
questions  of  life  posed  in  the  depths  of  his  own  soul.  Correspondingly, 
every  theologian  finds  his  own  motivating  vision  before  he  feels  compel¬ 
led  to  share  it.  For  example,  philosophically  Camus  always  rejected  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  personally  he  strove  to  keep  open 
the  dialogue  with  this  one  group  which  so  fully  shared  his  concern  for 
the  dignity  and  well-being  of  man.  Radical  theology  emphasizes  that, 
despite  a  multitude  of  difficulties,  theology5 s  only  final  justification 
is  in  the  experience  of  the  individual  soul  before  God.  Therefore  the 
only  genuinely  significant  theology  is  that  which  deepens  the  sense  of 
personal  commitment  and  communion.  Religion  has  often  affirmed  this  and 

t 

then  proceeded  doctrinally  to  ignore  it,  such  subjectivity  being  much 
more  amenable  to  art  than  to  consistent  dogma. 

No  writer,  be  he  artist  or  theologian,  can  really  know  what  will 
come  of  his  work.  A  vision,  or  an  understanding,  which  has  arisen  with¬ 
in  his  own  mind  and  heart  may  elicit  a  very  different  response  when 
apprehended  by  the  mind  and  heart  of  another.  Hemmingway  once  observed 
that  he  wrote  only  for  entertainment.  Anything  more  that  a  man  took 
away  was  a  measure  of  what  he  brought  to  it.  While  Hemmingway  probably 
underestimated  the  power  of  his  own  motivation,  the  artist  reminds  the 
theologian  that  he  deals  with  peopl-e,  each  one  an  individual.,  and  that 
he  has  not  the  right  to  presume  to  dictate  what  that  man’s  understanding 
of  either  he  or  God  will  be. 
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On  the  other  hand,,  such  an  approach  leads  into  a  host  of  traps » 
Greene  and  Camus  as  artists  assist  in  recognizing  some  of  those  into 
which  radical  theology  has  fallen,  many  of  which  are  quite  acceptable 
in  an  artist  but  not  in  a  theologian. 

As  a  reflection  of  personal  experience,  the  artist  is  not  required 
tc  present  a  fully  balanced  view  of  life,  only  to  be  loyal  to  what  he 
perceives.  Nor  is  there  any  fault  in  his  reflecting  the  mood  of  the  day 
since  it  forms  a  natural  part  of  his  subject  matter.  And  again,  he  is 
not  restricted  to  any  particular  tradition  as  sacred.  But  in  the  seri¬ 
ous  theologian  these  all  become  liabilities.  Wishing  to  be  called  Chris- 
tian,  he  must  demonstrate  a  loyalty  to  the  " significant"  truths  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Radical  theology  has  demonstrated  how  completely  it 
is  a  response  to  the  modern  age,  and  to  the  disintegration  and  subject¬ 
ivity  of  society.  But  in  becoming  a  cultural  manifestation  it  has  ser¬ 
iously  endangered  its  claim  to  being  authentic  Christianity,  and  also 
its  right  to  pass  any  meaningful  judgement  on  the  activities  of  that 
culture . 

While  running  these  risks  by  following  the  lead  of  art  in  its  de¬ 
sire  to  fully  engage  the  deepest  questions  of  its  age,  it  belies  the  un¬ 
derlying  loyalties  which  have  conditioned  the  shape  of  its  response.  It 
claims  to  be  fully  open  to  the  present,  willing  to  discard  all  past  tra¬ 
ditions,  yet  when  compared  to  its  artistic  counterparts,  it  creates  the 
unmistakeable  impression  that  this  would  not  have  been  the  natural  res¬ 
ponse  of  one  unfettered  by  past  traditions.  Its  very  acceptance  of  the 
term  radical  implies  that  it  is  highly  conscious  of  the  points  of  its 
discontinuity  while  being  anxious  to  preserve  its  overall  right  to  be 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  larger  tradition.  Therefore  it  cannot  have  the 
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openness  displayed  by  the  unfettered  artist. 

It  has  also  slipped  into  the  pitfall  of  presenting  an  unbalanced 
view  of  life.  Greene  and  Camus  deliberately  emphasized  the  more  melanc¬ 
holy  facets  of  human  life  and  strove  to  meet  and  overcome  them  on  their 
own  terms.  They  overlooked  a  good  deal  of  happiness  and  goodness  that 
existed  round  about  them,  but  their  impact  nonetheless  remained.  The  ra¬ 
dical  theologians  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  emphasizing  the  mar¬ 
vellous  potential  of  man  in  his  world,  while  almost  ignoring  the  great 
evils  of  which  he  is  not  only  capable ,  but  constantly  guilty.  Therefore 
their  response  to  the  whole  of  life,  while  it  may  be  found  helpful  as 
far  as  it  goes,  remains  incomplete.  This  temptation  is  particularly 
acute  for  any  theology  which  follows  the  mood  of  the  day,  and  tends  to 
result  in  inductive  conclusions  about  what  it  has  not  fully  understood 
made  on  the  basis  of  its  own  preoccupation.  Thus,  while  radical  theolo¬ 
gy  has  seized  upon  the  reality  of  the  death  of  God  as  proclaimed  by  a 
Nietzsche  or  a  Camus,  it  has  ended  up  with  something  much  less  resemb¬ 
ling  lucid  revolt  than  liberal  humanism,  which  both  Nietzsche  and  Camus 
found  untenable.  The  same  artistic  involvement  which  engages  reality 
can.  also  lead  to  an  unwarranted  idealizing  which  loses  sight  of  the  rea¬ 
lity  which  inspired  it. 

What  is  evident  from  all  of  these  religious  endeavors,  literary  and 
theological  alike,  is  man’s  indominatable  religiosity.  Camus  was  at 
least  half  right  when  he  said  that  man  has  meaning  because  he  is  the  on¬ 
ly  creature  to  demand  it.  When  man  cannot  discover  meaning,  he  will  in¬ 
vent  it.  Because  of  his  religious  nature,  he  apparently  more  often  makes 
his  commitment  and  then  seeks  to  justify  it  than  the  converse.  Dogmas 
and  partifular  religions  may  come  and  go,  but  religion  itself  is  as  in— 
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destruc table  as  the  human  spirit  in  which  the  impulse  resides.  While 
it  can  never  suffice  as  a  proof  of  Christianity,  the  demand  for  meaning 
will  always  guarantee  some  sort  of  religious  commitment  in  the  heart  of 
man,  however  rational  or  irrational  it  may  be.  Greene  had  his,  Camus 
had  his,  and  the  radical  theologians  have  theirs. 

Since  everyone  has  some  kind  of  religious  awareness,  and  some  ex¬ 
periences  of  "finitude"  and  '’ecstacy,”  some  qualitative  means  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  discriminate  between  what  possesses  absoluteness  and  what  only 
results  from  interaction  with  circumstance.  Theology  could  be  much  more 
conscientious  than  it  has  been  in  its  attempt  to  separate  genuine  revel¬ 
ation  from  what  may  merely  be  the  perpetual  demand  of  the  human  mind  to 
escape  potential  meaninglessness.  Greene  and  Camus  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  unmasking  of  much  of  this  kind  of  thought  in  contemporary  culture 
and  religion,  always  asking  of  any  religious  ,Tinsight!r  whether  it  is  real 
or  whether  it  is  another  construction  of  man's  restless  religiosity. 

Greene  stands  as  a  tireless  proponent  of  humble  openness  to  the  di¬ 
vine.  And  the  amount  of  implicit  theology  in  the  outwardly  non- religious 
implies  a  need  for  constant  evaluation  of  the  Christianity  in  deliberate 
theology. 

In  talking  about  the  importance  of  individuality,  cultural  relev¬ 
ance,  and  human  religiosity,  a  number  of  tensions  have  been  implied,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  dangers  that  await  those  who  let  go  of  either  of  the 
balancing  forces.  The  greatest  contribution  of  the  artist  is  the  inten¬ 
sity  with  which  these  various  tensions  may  be  presented  as  each  of  their 
3  given  full  representation.  The  full  scope  of  the  theolog¬ 
ical  task  stands  out  together  with  the  impossibility  of  having  everything 
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Viewing  radical  theology  via  the  perspective  of  Greene  and  Camus 
highlights  a  startling  array  of  tensions,  of  which  the  following  are  on¬ 
ly  some  of  the  more  important. 

Most  directly  arising  from  the  thought  of  Camus  is  the  tension 
which  exists  between  explaining  and  solving  the  difficult  questions  of 
life,  for  example  those  of  evil  and  innocent  suffering.  At  first  glance 
the  suggestion  that  explanations  and  solutions  may  operate  independently 
appears  not  particularly  dangerous  for  theology.  But  closer  inspection 
reveals  that  the  major  polarities  of  theological  endeavor  focus  on  eith¬ 
er  the  explanation  and  acceptance  of  evil,  as  in  evangelical  theology, 
or  on  the  call  to  become  fully  committed  to  struggling  against  it,  as 
in  the  social  gospel.  Hamilton  has  adopted,  partly  in  response  to  Camus, 
the  latter  position  which  refuses  to  reconcile  evil  with  God:s  love5 
claiming  that  such  a  God  is  either  impotent  because  he  cannot  remove  it 
or  unloving  because  he  will  not  remove  it.  However  inadequate  this  ans¬ 
wer  is,  it  does  emphasize  the  necessity  that  the  theological  community 
seriously  consider  how  it  shall  be  able  to  strike  a  proper  balance  bet¬ 
ween  these  polarities  in  one  comprehensive  world  view. 

A  second  tension  is  that  existing  between  absolute  and  freedom. 
Camus  has  declared  that  absolute  truth  and  justice  rules  out  the  possib¬ 
ility  of  freedom  and  choice,  while  absolute  freedom  denies  all  objective 
standards  of  judgement.  He  has  proposed  the  way  of  moderation  suggesting 
that  the  genius  of  humanity  is  its  capacity  to  not  take  everything  to  a 
logical  conclusion.  Radical  theology  itself  has  attempted  to  steer  be¬ 
tween  these  theological  opposites.  But  in  their  attempt  to  focus  on 
Jesus  without  God,  they  run  the  risk  of  arbitrariness.  They  have  rooted 
the  work  of  value  judgements  within  the  collective  conscience  oi  humanity 
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but  in  doing  so  have  attributed  to  it  a  virtue  that  many,  and  emphatic- 
ally  Greene,  would  deny  exists «  The  debate  between  Augustine  and  Pelag- 
ius  rages  on  unabated,  a  preoccupation  of  both  literature  and  theology. 

By  the  same  token,  tension  exists  between  redemption  and  respon¬ 
sibility®  While  a  totally  free  Clamence  finds  himself  driven  to  self- 
justification  by  his  own  conscience,  a  finally  ensnared  whiskey  priest 
is  ultimately  absolved  of  his  human  frailty.  And  while  radical  theology 
has  opted  for  freedom  and  responsibility,  the  basic  religiosity  of  man 
still  clamours  for  release  from  the  weight  of  its  own  guilt 

Turning  to  a  more  procedural  question,  we  find  theology  caught 
between  the  polarities  of  abstraction  and  concretion.  While  this  tension 
has  always  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  theology,  its  significance  today 
is  many  times  magnified.  The  modern  world  is  at  once  one  whose  chief 
characteristics  are  existential  concreteness  and  a  loss  of  human  signif¬ 
icance*  The  kind  of  concreteness  which  speaks  directly  to  man's  situation 
is  correspondingly  incapable  of  meeting  his  deepest  needs  for  meaning, 

The  artist  and  the  theologian  have  very  nearly  become  alternatives  rather 
than  mutual  labourers  in  the  drive  to  meet  these  demands.  Art  is  more 
expressive  of  the  kind  of  fragmented  world  that  is  so  apparent:  a  world 
in  which  man  is  simply  inspired  to  drive  on,  affirming  his  own  dignity 
and  worth,  regardless  of  his  ability  to  attach  any  over-riding  perspective 
to  his  activity.  Life  is  to  be  lived  where  found  and  the  meaning  derived 
later,  if  and  when  the  time  and  need  arise.  The  theologian  brings  along 
explanations  and  absolutes  which  provide  a  security  whose  chief  demand 
is  that  every  other  facet  of  life  be  squeezed  into  their  particular  scheme 
of  values.  He  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  such  a  world  for  his  task  is 
derivative,  one  of  understanding  and  correlation. 
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Therefore  theology  easily  becomes  a  follower  and  not  a  leader, 
unable  to  function  where  it  is  most  demanded:  in  the  new  and  difficult 
boundary  situations  of  life0  It  then  either  struggles  to  keep  up  or  sim¬ 
ply  falls  into  step  with  the  times.  At  the  same  time  it  loses  its  in¬ 
dependence  and  the  kind  of  authority  that  independence  commands.  This 
is  the  pitfall  of  radical  theology. 

But  to  assert  independence  is  to  run  the  risk  of  the  irrelevancy 
which  radical  theology  arose  to  combat.  Its  encounter  with  the  artist 
has  convinced  it  that  it  must  root  any  understanding  of  transcendence 
within  the  real  experiences  of  man.  The  continuing  dialogue  with  the 
artist  largely  gives  the  most  explicit  fulfillment  of  this  requirement. 
And  no  media  more  vividly  paints  this  place  from  which  we  begin,  and 
with  which  Christian  theology  must  come  to  terms  than  the  contemporary 
novel. 

Can  theology  formulate  this  kind  of  relevant  vision  and  still  main¬ 
tain  the  air  of  detachment  which  establishes  security  and  stability  tran¬ 
scending  all  the  chaos  of  human  existence?  Greene  as  an  artist  has  done 
so  consistently,  however  unpalatably;  Camus  has  admitted  such  is  impos¬ 
sible;  while  the  radical  theologian  struggles  to  strike  his  own  form  of 
balance,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  between  the  two.  At  times,  their  degree 
of  success  is  all  but  obscured  by  the  mists  of  their  inconsistency. 

Another  way  of  describing  the  same  thing  is  in  terms  of  relevancy 
and  permanency.  Art  has  its  own  permanency  simply  by  being  a  portrayal 
of  life,  capable  of  reinterpretation  in  any  age.  But  can  a  theologian 
be  up  to  date  today  without  being  out  of  date  tomorrow?  The  radical 
theologian  has  insisted  on  being  up  to  date  today,  but  he  has  encountered 
difficulties  in  seeking,  without  some  covert  doctrine  of  God,  to 
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separate  out  anything  which  may  be  assigned  the  continuity  of  "today, 
tommorow,  and  always."  In  theological  terminology  the  tension  is  between 
the  existential  and  eschatalogical.  Major  Scobie  staked  everything  on 
the  actualization  of  the  ideal  of  lovej  and  so  does  radical  theology. 

But  he  and  his  love  were  destroyed  by  his  inadequacy  to  accomplish  it 
and  both  were  discarded  as  failures.  Much  theological  confusion  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  human  demand  for  transcendent  faith  to  be  fully  translat¬ 
ed  into  immanent  relevance.  Being  unhappy  with  the  results,  usually 
due  to  his  own  frailties,  man  has  been  cynically  tempted  to  discard 
both  as  failures.  Having  discarded  the  tension  by  discarding  God, 
radical  theology  is  still  subject  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it 
can  survive  the  fickleness  of  human  imperfection. 

Overshadowing  all  else  is  the  religious  quest  itself.  Humanity 
demands  a  vision  by  which  it  may  confront  the  terrors  of  life  and  the 
final  annihilation  of  death.  What  is  being  fought  out  in  both  art  and 
theology  is  the  shape  of  that  vision,  whether  to  accept  the  indifference 
of  absurdity  or  revolt  against  it  into  faith.  This  is  the  contest  to 
which  we  are  witnesses:  not  so  much  whether  man  shall  have  any  signifi¬ 
cance,  but  in  what  ground  man  shall  root  his  assurance  of  that  signifi¬ 
cance.  Nietzsche  versus  Kierkegaard,  Camus  versus  Greene:  that  is  the 
contest  being  fought  out,  without  hope  of  a  decisive  victory  for  either 
side,  in  the  literary  arena  of  our  time.  And  any  theology  which  cannot 
fully  endorse  either,  which  seeks  a  genuine  unity  between  the  meaning 
and  the  experience  of  life,  must  forever  suffer  inner  tension,  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  seeking  to  reconcile  the  efficacy  and  security  of  a  loving  God 
with  the  responsibility  and  heartache  of  man. 

Twentieth  century  man  lives  in  a  goldfish  bowl.  His  every  move 
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and  mood  may  be  communicated  to  the  whole  world*  His  destiny  is  bound 
up  with  that  of  every  other  man,  and  his  thought  is  continuously  assail¬ 
ed  by  minds  more  powerful  than  his  own.  "Individualistic  democracy  has 
come  to  high  tides  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  an  individual  today 
than  it  ever  was  before. The  artist  and  the  radical  theologian  alike 
are  serious  attempts  to  preserve  individuality,  to  assert  the  equal 
right  of  their  motivating  vision  to  stand  beside  any  other.  Whatever 
other  contribution  radical  theology  has  made,  it  has  asserted  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  absence  of  God  as  as  authentic  a  witness  as  is  the  experience 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Their  method  closely  resembles  that  of  the  artist,  who  presents 
his  experience  in  such  a  way  that  others  must  take  account  of  it.  Its 
message  does  not  pretend  to  be  complete,  but  it  does  pretend  to  be  a 
genuine  reflection  of  experience,  and  it  has  chosen  at  whatever  cost 
to  speak.  Whether  or  not  it  warrants  the  label  Christian,  it  is  at 
least  preoccupied  with  God,  albeit  his  death.  It  has  taken  God,  what  he 
means,  and  the  cavity  left  by  his  departure,  very  seriously,  and  it  is 
preoccupied  with  questions  of  faith.  In  this  its  proponents  are  more 

Christian  than  are  the  conformingly  pious  described  by  Greene  and  others, 

I  \ 

who  would  not  recognize  God  if  he  appeared,  or  miss  him  if  he  died. 

They  have  followed  the  artist  by  placing  a  higher  premium  on  integ¬ 
rity  than  loyalty,  on  honesty  than  comfort  or  coherence.  The  artist  has 
picaresque  saint  who  countermands  all  human  understanding  of  the 
rules,  but  who  yet  remains  at  least  potentially  within  the  grace  of  God; 
the  radical  theologian  courageously  suggests  that  he  may  yet  be  counted 

I.  expressed  by  T.  S.  Eliot  in  "Religion  and  Literature,"  The  New 
Orpheus,  ed.  Nathan  A.  Scott  (New  York:  Sheed  and  WardT^WT). 
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in  the  body  of  Christ,  even  while  breaking  ail  the  traditional  rules  of 
faith  except  loyalty  to  Christ  himself . 

They  have  forced  out  into  the  open  uncomfortable  issues  which 
orthodox  theology  would  rather  not  face,  and  have  demanded  the  return 
to  the  individual,  in  its  dangers  as  well  as  its  strengths,  the  right 
and  responsibility  of  finding  his  own  peace  with  God.  In  harmony  with, 
and  probably  under  the  influence  of,  the  artist  they  have  turned  upon 
the  whole  theological  community  a  criticism  aimed  at  van  Buren:  "Our 
choice  of  what  to  talk  about  should  not  be  determined  by  the  degree  of 
clarity  we  can  attain  when  communicating  and  expressing  it,  but  rather 
by  the  importance  of  the  issue*  Then  we  should  strive  to  be  as  clear 
as  the  issue  permits." 2 

The  religious  does  respond  to  the  poetic,  and  radical  theology, 
even  more  unconsciously  than  consciously,  has  done  so.  It  asks  all 
theology,  in  an  age  of  ambiguity,  to  admit  a  poetic  willingness  to 
accept  within  itself  a  measure  of  disturbing  ambiguity,  to  reflect,  "the 
conflict  that  is  at  the  heart  of  all  life,  .  .  .  s  the  anxiety,  the 
search,  the  metaphysical  despair,  the  nihilism,  as  well  as  the  counter- 
pointing  cry  of  affirmation  and  the  triumphant  discovery  of  faith* "3 

The  radical  theologians  have  unquestionably  been  willing  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  ambiguity,  and  toil  without  certainty*  They  may  be  understood 
as  men  who,  through  their  own  experience  and  by  their  own  admission,  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  traditional  answers*  They  now  animate  that  exper¬ 
ience  for  others  in  the  spirit,  though  not  the  mode,  of  the  novelist* 

2.  Harold  E*  Hatt,  "A  New  Trinity:  One  God  in  Three  Deaths,"  Religion 
in  Life,  XXXVI s 2  (Spring,  1967),  p*  69* 
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They  cannot  therefore  be  condemned  simply  because  they  have  overzealously 
presented  their  case.  Those  who  want  to  summarily  dismiss  radical  theo¬ 
logy  as  no  theology  miss  the  main  point  at  issues  traditional  forms  of  , 
expression  will  no  longer  contain  the  religious  vision,  and  therefore 
it  must  be  expressed  as  best  it  can  be,  with  the  logical  patterns  left 
to  evolve  themselves  as  it  develops.  It  may  be  soundly  criticized,  as 
may  art,  for  its  inconsistency  and  its  blasphemous  disregard  of  proced¬ 
ural  tradition,  but  it  may  not  be  categorically  dismissed— except  by 
being  proved  to  be  a  spurious  and  faulty  vision,  an  aberration  of  reality. 
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